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PREFACE. 


When  Baron  Cuvier  discovered,  in  the  quarries 
near  Paris,  the  fossil-bone  of  an  antediluvian  monster, 
he  was  at  once  able,  from  this  imperfect  material,  to 
determine  the  class  to  which  the  animal  belonged. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  historian,  from  the  mine 
of  past  ages,  digs  up  some  crumbling  fragment  of 
character  and  event,  it  can  hardly  be  called  fiction, 
if,  from  such  data,  assigning  the  class  of  mind,  he  cal- 
culates, with  something  approaching  to  certainty, 
what  must,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  the 
course  of  the  individual's  actions  and  words. 

Viewed  in  this  Hght,  the  following  tale  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  work  of  imagination  ;  with  little  excep- 
tion, the  characters  and  events  are  purely  Historical ; 
and  the  lives,  as  narrated,  of  the  leading  individuals, 
belong  rather  to  Biography  than  Romance. 

1* 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  state  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  marked 
by  convulsions  of  a  more  varied  and  not  less  stormy  charac- 
ter than  those  by  which  she  had  been  torn  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  her  troubled  history. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  establishment,  the  despotic 
sway  of  the  Romish  Church  was  disputed — the  frozen  calm 
of  implicit  obedience  was  broken — men  dared  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  religious  controversy,  fierce  and  keen,  min- 
gled with  pohtical  dissension. 

Henry  VIII.,  with  the  hasty  violence  which  marked  his 
whole  character,  urged  his  nephew,  the  haughty  and  chival- 
rous James  V.,  to  follow  his  example  in  crushing  at  once 
the  power  of  Rome.  James,  however,  although  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life  he  appeared  somewhat  disposed  to  favor  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
adopt  such  decided  measures  ;  nor  would  the  proud  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nobles  have  submitted  to  so 
arbitrary  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  as  the  power  of 
Henry  had  effected  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  regal  support,  the  Re- 
formed faith  rapidly  gained  ground  in  Scotland.  The 
dissolute  hves  of  the  clergy,  the  abuses  of  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Church  over  a  peo- 
ple whose  free  and  independent  spirit  ill  fitted  them  to 
submit,  could  no  longer  be  borne  ;  and  the  priesthood  awoke 
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fioiii  their  dreams  of  luxury  to  tremble  for  the  utter  over- 
throw of  a  power  they  had  so  long  wielded  and  so  heinously 
abused.  Alarmed,  they  flew  to  the  only  weapons  that  ap- 
peared available  for  their  defence,  and  the  fires  of  martyr- 
dom were  rekindled  in  Scotland.  The  monasteries  were 
turned  into  prison-houses  ;  the  terror  of  a  cruel  death  drove 
many  to  seek  refuge  in  exile  from  their  native  land  ;  and  a 
cry  of  lamentation  arose,  which  was  not  silenced  till  the 
storm  of  persecution  had  raged  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

But  not  all  the  sufferings  they  endured  could  break  the 
steadfast  spirit  of  the  Scottish  converts.  Some  from  policy, 
and  more  from  pure  religious  principle,  adhered  to  their 
faith  ;  while  the  martyrs'  fires  appeared  but  to  shed  new 
light  on  the  truths  of  Revelation,  and  the  blood  spilled  ce- 
mented the  risincj  walls  of  the  infant  Church. 

Though  the  rigor  with  which  the  professors  of  the  new 
faith  were  treated  failed  to  crush  the  bud  of  Reformation, 
yet  its  effects  were  severely  felt  in  the  widening  breach  thus 
caused  between  the  people  and  the  Crown.  The  throne  of 
Scotland,  indeed,  had  long  been  a  troubled  seat :  the  exist- 
ence of  the  feudal  system,  which  created  every  noble  into  a 
petty  sovereign,  and  the  fierce  and  jealous  spirit  that  resisted 
any  interference  with  their  hereditary  jurisdiction,  would 
have  required  more  than  human  wisdom  and  power  to  main- 
tain order  and  peace  amidst  such  conflicting  elements. 

In  the  present  crisis,  the  turbulent  lords  resisted,  with  all 
their  wonted  determination,  the  aggressions  of  the  hierarchy 
upon  their  individual  rights,  and  their  assumption  of  execu- 
tive authority  over  their  vassals. 

The  priesthood,  thus  defeated,  yet  more  determined  than 
ever  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the  Church,  rallied  round 
the  Crown,  and  two  parties  were  formed  in  Scotland,  hostile 
to  each  other,  and  equally  inflexible  in  their  determination  to 
assert  to  the  last  the  principles  for  which  they  contended ; 
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though  there  existed  this  great  difference  between  them, 
that  the  Reforming  party  sought  only  to  maintain  their 
rights  inviolate,  while  nothing  short  of  absolute  supremacy 
would  satisfy  their  opponents. 

To  add  to  the  general  misrule  that  prevailed,  the  King, 
who,  from  his  personal  accomplishments  and  chivalrous 
character,  eminently  possessed  the  power  of  attracting  his 
people's  affections,  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  more 
than  one  act  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  But  that  which 
excited  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch,  was  the  execution 
of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Lady  Glammis,  in  the  year 
153Y. 

This  noble  lady  was  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  a  family 
who  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  James,  from  the  part  they 
had  taken  during  his  minority. 

The  Earl  of  Angus,  brother  to  Lady  Glammis,  whose 
power  would  have  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
James  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sister,  was  ban- 
ished at  the  time  of  her  apprehension ;  and  there  was  no 
one  in  Scotland,  attached  to  the  Douglas  party,  of  sufficient 
influence  to  espouse  her  cause. 

Yet  there  were  not  wanting  many  whose  voices  were 
raised  in  her  defence  ;  and  the  popular  feeling  in  her  favor 
was  so  strong,  that  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  court  against 
her  were  highly  imprudent,  even  had  the  crimes  laid  to  her 
charge  been  less  absurd  and  unfounded. 

But  none  of  these  considerations  were  of  weight  in  arrest- 
ing the  rash  and  impohtic  course  of  the  royal  party.  The 
unfortunate  lady  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the 
Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  sentence  was  executed 
amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  Her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  the  unshrinking  courage  with  which  she  met 
her  fate,  fired  the  train  of  popular  resentment ;  and  this 
event,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  which  occurred  at  the 
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period,  widened  the  breach  bet\Yeen  James  and  his  subjects, 
who  imputed  her  execution  less  to  any  real  crime  than  to 
the  King's  deep-rooted  aversion  to  her  family. 

Worn  out  by  ceaseless  contention — with  the  English  on 
one  hand,  his  subjects  on  the  other,  and  heart-broken  by 
the  recent  death  of  his  two  sons — the  health  of  the  unhap- 
py monarch  was  now  rapidly  sinking. 

The  defeats  of  Fala  Moss  and  Solway  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  misfortunes.  He  only  lived  to  hear  of  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  the  ill-fated  Mary,  and,  overwhelmed 
by  public  and  domestic  calamity,  he  expired  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  fulfilling  the  destiny  which,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  hung  over  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  not  brightened  by  the  King's 
death. 

The  regal  authority  was  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  an 
infant,  thus  leaving  to  either  party  which  for  the  time  gained 
the  ascendancy,  the  power  of  ruling  in  her  name. 

The  Queen  Mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  lent  herself  to  all  the 
plans  of  her  adviser,  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  gave  her  support 
to  the  vigorous  measures  he  began  to  carry  into  effect  against 
the  Reformers  ;  but  for  the  present  her  power  was  limited. 

The  nobles  dreaded  the  bold  and  ambitious  character  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  the  common  people  hated  him  on  account 
of  the  cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted  the  Reformers. 

Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  the  nearest  male  relation  of  the 
infant  sovereign,  was  chief  of  the  party  which  opposed  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  was  possessed  of  much  more  extended 
popularity. 

He  was  therefore  appointed  to  the  office  of  Regent ;  but 
his  character,  which  was  timid  and  irresolute,  wholly  unfit- 
ted him  for  ffuidincr  the  helm  amidst  such  boisterous  and 
conflicting  elements. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  subscribe  a  treaty  with'^the 
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English  monarch,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were, 
that  the  youthful  Queen  should  be  contracted  in  maniage  to 
the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  given  to  the  custody  of  Henry  as 
soon  as  she  should  have  attained  her  tenth  year.  But,  with 
his  usual  vacillation,  Arran  broke  off  the  treaty  a  fortnight 
after  he  had  subscribed  it,  and  Henry,  highly  incensed,  pre- 
pared an  army  to  ravage  the  Scottish  border.  Great  de- 
struction was  thus  effected,  and  fresh  opposition  aroused  to 
the  union,  which  appears  the  only  means  by  which  the  peace 
of  both  countries  could  have  been  secured.  Whilst  the  bor- 
der was  thus  desolated  by  war,  a  Scottish  Inquisition, 
though  without  the  name,  was  established  on  the  north- 
eastern coast,  and  the  far-famed  Castle  of  St,  Andrews  was 
made  by  Cardinal  Beaton  the  stronghold  of  oppression  and 
tyranny. 

Many  prisoners  languished  in  its  sea-girt  donjons — cap- 
tives were  emphatically  "  forgotten"  in  the  fearful  oubliette, 
a  funnel-shaped  donjon  hollowed  out  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  many  feet  beneath  the  lowest  foundations  of  the  cas- 
tle, having  no  other  entrance  but  the  narrow  mouth  down 
which  the  victims  were  lowered,  to  perish  as  outcasts  from 
humanity.  The  protection  which  the  Regent  had  afforded 
to  the  Reforming  party  was  withdrawn,  for  the  Cardinal  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  the  Protestant  rehgion,  and  lend  him- 
self again  to  his  pernicious  counsels. 

Several  professors  of  the  Reformed  faith  about  this  period 
were  martyred,  but  one  victim  the  Cardinal  specially  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice.  George  Wishart,  a  man  of  honorable 
birth,  great  learning,  and  piety,  had  for  some  time  been  a 
popular  preacher  of  the  new  doctrines,  but  hitherto,  protect- 
ed by  the  Reforming  barons,  had  been  safe  from  the  Cardi- 
nal's vindictive  zeal. 

Beaton  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  his 
person,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  eight  weeks  in  the 
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oubliette,  lie  was  tried  by  the  spiritual  court  on  a  charge  of 
heresy,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Scotland  at  the  period  when  the  events  recorded 
in  the  following  tale  took  place.  *         *         *         * 

**  ******* 

After  the  death  of  the  gallant  Leslie,  Henry  II.  of  France 
sent  back  to  Scotland  all  the  survivors  of  his  regiment,  load- 
ed with  honors  and  rewards ;  and  by  his  influence  with 
Mary  of  Guise,  those  amongst  them  who  had  been  exiled 
were  restored  to  their  rank  and  possessions.  Norman  LesUe 
was  succeeded  in  the  Earldom  of  Rothes  by  his  brother 
Andrew,  who  afterwards  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Congregation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Tis  we  have  manly  courage,  within  the  breasts  of  women." 

Ancient  Spanish  Ballad, 

The  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1544,  as  the  Regent  Arran  advanced,  Avith  a  smal/. 
body  of  horse,  towards  the  ancient  town  of  Melrose. 

He  had  been  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by  the  Earl 
of  Angus  to  offer  resistance  to  the  English,  whose  repeated 
aggressions  on  the  Scottish  border  had  provoked  the  patience 
of  the  nobles  beyond  endurance. 

Little  hope  of  success,  however,  was  afforded  by  the  broken 
and  dispirited  appearance  of  the  Regent's  force.  Wearied 
by  their  long  march,  and  discouraged  by  their  small  numbers, 
they  were  but  ill  prepared  to  encounter  the  disciplined  army 
of  five  thousand  men  that  were  drawn  up  near  Jedburgh, 
under  the  command  of  the  Enghsh  leaders.  Three  thousand 
of  these  were  regular  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
the  others  were  Scottish  clans  who  had  taken  the  red  cross, 
and  sworn  allegiance  to  the  English  crown.  With  these 
forces.  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun  made  a  sudden 
march  to  surprise  the  Regent ;  but  their  stratagem  failed, 
and  the  Scots  retreated  beyond  the  Tweed  to  the  hills  near 
Galashiels.  The  morning  of  the  14th  rose  bright  and  clear; 
but  the  sunshine  failed  to  reanimate  the  sinking  hopes  of  the 
Regent's  army,  after  their  forced  retreat  on  the  previous  day. 
An  engagement  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed;  the 
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succors  they  looked  for  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
had  not  arrived,  and,  besides  the  other  hardships  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  the  weather  was  intensely  cold — the 
snow  thick  on  the  ground,  and  a  bitter  wind  blew  keenly 
from  the  north.  Suddenly  a  rushing  sound  was  heard,  and 
a  body  of  horse,  w^hose  approach  the  snow  had  prevented 
their  hearing  sooner,  galloped  down  the  hill  in  their  rear. 

It  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  men  gallantly  armed. 
At  their  head  rode  a  youthful  knight,  upon  whom  all  eyes 
were  immediately  riveted.  It  seemed  as  if  little  more  than 
twenty  summers  had  browned  his  cheek  ;  yet  the  dignity 
of  his  bearing,  and  the  decision  of  his  air  and  movements, 
might  have  betokened  one  of  twice  his  years.  The  eagle 
glance  of  his  dark  eye  shot  fire  as  it  passed  from  rank  to 
rank  of  the  Scottish  army ;  yet  its  depth  told  that  his  was 
no  mere  warrior's  nature,  but  that  a  heart  both  tender  and 
true  beat  within  that  noble  breast.  The  wind,  as  he  rode 
rapidly  down  the  hill,  lifted  his  jet  black  hair  from  a  brow 
whose  broad  expanse  spoke  the  intellect  that  guided  deeds 
of  prowess  of  which  all  Scotland  had  heard. 

He  rode  straight  to  the  Regent's  tent ;  and  as  he  sprang 
from  his  charger,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
it  needed  not  his  majestic  form  and  courtly  bearing  to  tell 
the  few  who  had  not  before  seen  him,  that  they  now  looked 
upon  Norman  Leslie,  well  known  as  "  the  flower  of  the  Scot- 
tish youth." 

A  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  noble  Leslie ! — long  live  the  Mas- 
ter of  Rothes  !"  rose  from  the  Regent's  army ;  and  again 
and  again  it  was  taken  up  and  re-echoed  from  rank  to  rank. 

A  courage  the  timid  and  vacillating  Arran  could  not  in- 
spire, now  animated  the  disheartened  troops. 

Arran  himself  appeared  to  have  received  new  life,  and 
issued  his  orders  with  promptitude  and  decision,  while  the 
soldiers  with  alacrity  obeyed. 
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A  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  Leslie,  they  were  further 
strengthened  by  the  Lord  of  Buccleuch,  with  a  small  body 
of  men,  whc  assured  them  the  rest  of  his  clan  would  be 
speedily  in  the  field.  Tliis  border  chieftain  was  celebrated 
for  his  military  skill,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ground  well  fitted  him  to  guide  the  movements  of  the 
army. 

He  advised  the  Regent  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  draw 
up  their  men  at  the  foot  of  a  small  eminence,  leaving  the 
horse  in  the  rear. 

The  English,  seeing  the  enemy's  cavalry  ascending  the 
hill,  concluded  they  had  taken  flight,  and  hastily  charged. 
Rothes  saw  the  danger,  and  his  voice,  sounding  like  a  war- 
note  along  the  ranks,  ordered  his  men  to  draw  up  in  close 
front,  and  await  the  shock  of  their  assailants.  The  Eno-lish 
huri-ied  on.  The  sun  and  wind  in  their  faces  combined  with 
their  own  hasty  movement  to  throw  them  into  confusion. 
Yet  their  assault  was  tremendous,  and  at  first  bore  back  the 
Scots,  all  save  the  master  of  Rothes  and  his  youthful  hench- 
man, Roland  Leshe,  his  foster-brother,  who  fought  with 
dauntless  bravery  at  his  side. 

But  it  was  for  a  moment  only  that  the  gallant  ranks  of 
Leslie's  troops  gave  way. 

The  deep-toned  voice  of  their  much-loved  leader  sound- 
ing from  rank  to  rank,  in  the  well-known  cry,  "  For  God 
and  our  country,  on  !"  inspired  new  energy,  and  rushing  for- 
ward with  tremendous  force,  they  met  their  opponents  hand 
to  hand  in  deadly  encounter. 

Sir  Brian  Latoun,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  great 
strength,  attacked  the  Master  of  Rothes.  With  a  skill  equal 
to  his  adversary,  and  an  agility  which  parried,  as  they  fell, 
the  weighty  blows  of  Sir  Brian's  arm,  Leslie  defended  him- 
self till  a  cut  disabled  his  sword-arm  ;  and  ere  he  had  time 
to  elude  the  blow  by  which  his  antagonist  purposed  to  fol- 
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low  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  Roland  Leslie  threw 
himself  before  his  chief,  and  received  on  his  left  shoulder  the 
blow  which  would  have  cloven  the  Master's  helmet.  As 
the  blood  rushed  from  Roland's  wound,  and  stained  his 
glittering  hauberk,  a  shriek  of  agony,  so  wild  and  shrill  that 
it  was  heard  even  above  the  din  of  battle,  suspended  for  a 
moment  the  conflict,  and  the  eyes  of  the  combatants  were 
turned  at  once  in  the  same  direction.  On  a  rising  ground 
to  their  left,  a  female  form  appeared  rushing  wildly  down  the 
hill. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  her  country,  but  her  plaid 
had  fallen  back,  and  disclosed  a  face  of  great  beauty,  though 
pale  and  distracted  with  the  terror  of  that  hour. 

She  seized  a  weapon  from  a  fallen  soldier,  and  the  next 
moment  was  at  Roland  Leslie's  side,  just  as,  surrounded  by 
numbers  and  pierced  by  repeated  wounds,  his  strength  be- 
gan to  give  way. 

The  Master  of  Rothes  had  thrown  away  his  heavy  two- 
handed  sword,  and  unsheathing  his  rapier,  was  bravely  de- 
fending his  henchman  and  himself,  when  this  strange  succor 
arrived. 

With  a  skill  and  strength,  though  the  latter  could  be  but 
a  passing  flash,  that  seemed  those  of  an  experienced  war- 
rior, the  maiden  threw  herself  on  the  soldier  that  attacked 
Roland,  and  the  next  instant  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a 
stroke  from  her  weapon.  Another  and  another  were  in  like 
manner  overthrown,  while  Roland,  exerting  his  failing 
strength,  strove  to  cover  her  with  his  shield.  It  was  vain, 
the  life-blood  was  rapidly  draining  from  his  wounds.  The 
rude  thrust  of  an  English  soldier  struck  him  from  his  saddle, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground  as  the  spear  of  the  Enghshman 
pierced  the  fair  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  girl. 

"  Oh,  Lilliard,  Lilliard !  why  have  you  come  to  die  for 
me  ?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
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The  poor  girl  uttered  no  sound  when  she  saw  her  lover 
fall,  nor  when  the  cold  steel  entered  her  breast ;  but  with 
desperate  energy  she  fought,  reckless  of  consequences,  till 
she  was  far  separated  from  her  countrymen,  and  closed  in 
by  the  enemy's  ranks.  Norman,  after  a  hard-fought  com- 
bat, had  succeeded  in  disabling  Sir  Brian  ;  and  now,  seeing 
the  girl's  danger,  dashed  forward  to  her  rescue,  caUincr, 
"  On,  Leslies !  on !  Shame  on  ye !  would  ye  suffer  a  wo- 
man to  perish  ?"  Fired  by  his  words,  the  Scots  rushed  for- 
ward with  such  tremendous  force,  that  they  bore  the  Eng- 
lish down  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  event  of  the 
day  was  decided. 

Seeing  their  countrymen  victorious,  the  Scottish  clans 
who  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  England  threw  away 
their  red  crosses,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit,  slaughtering 
without  mercy  those  on  whose  side  they  had  come  to  fight. 

The  Master  of  Rothes  and  his  followers  also  continued 
the  chase  for  many  miles,  but  spared  the  lives  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  strov^e,  though  with  little  success,  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  their  companions  in  arms. 

Late  in  the  day  they  returned  from  the  pui^suit,  and  the 
Master  of  Rothes  hastened  to  search  amongr  the  wounded 
for  the  girl  whose  singular  conduct  had  so  strongly  excited 
his  interest. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  found  her,  united  in  death  to  him 
she  had  loved  so  fondly.  On  the  spot  where  poor  Roland 
had  fallen  he  now  lay ;  his  helmet  had  been  removed,  and 
his  bright  hair  was  stained  with  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  a  wound  in  his  temple.  The  unfortunate  girl's  head 
rested  on  his  bosom,  his  arm  clasped  round  her,  and  a  look 
of  repose  on  her  pale  lovely  features  told  that  it  was  bliss 
for  her  thus  to  die. 

Norman  gazed  in  silence  on  this  sight  of  woe,  and  as  his 
thoughts  flew  to  one  far  away,  whose  prayer,  perhaps,  had 
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shielded  him  in  the  hour  of  battle,  an  unwonted  tear  glis- 
tened in  the  eye  whose  flashing  light  had  all  day  been  the 
load-star  to  his  brave  followers. 

"  How  came  this  poor  maiden  hither  ?"  said  he  at  length, 
turning  to  one  of  his  men,  who  was  also  looking  sorrowfully 
on  the  mournful  spectacle. 

*'  She  was  weel  likeit  by  the  puir  lad  that  lies  there,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "  They  were  betrothed,  but  her  grand- 
mother wouldna  let  her  gang  wi'  him  in  thae  unsettled 
times ;  but  she  couldna  part  wi'  him,  for  the  auld  wife's  no 
canny,  they  say,  and  had  boded  he  would  never  come  back 
frae  this  battle,  and  the  lassie  wouldna  be  held  back  frae 
following  him ;  sair,  sair  he  pled  wi'  her  to  turn,  but  na. 
*  If  ye  dee,  let  me  dee,'  was  aye  her  cry,  and  so  the  Lord 
hath  granted  it." 

By  Norman's  desire  the  ill-fated  pair  were  buried  together 
where  they  had  fallen,  and  a  rude  stone  long  marked  the 
spot. 

The  tale  is  still  told  by  the  peasants  of  that  district,  and 
the  field,  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  received  the 
name  of  Lilhard's  Edge,  by  which  it  is  known  tc  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"They  have  lured  him  on  to  St.  Andrew's  town, 
With  their  cunning  words  and  fair : 
In  the  dead  of  night,  when  good  men  sleep, 
They  have  seized  and  bound  him  there. 

•  •♦♦•• 
"And  many  are  gazing  in  silent  awe, 

With  thoughts  that  they  may  not  speak ; 
As  men  who  awaken  to  feel  a  chain 
Erewhile  they  must  die  or  break. 

♦  ♦••♦• 

"  The  dry  wood  crackled— the  flame  rose  high^ 
One  groan  from  the  breathless  crowd  ; 
But  a  voice  came  forth  from  the  m£mtling  Are, 
As  a  tnunpet  clear  and  loud !" 

Death  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 

About  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Lilliard's  Edge,  the 
bright  sunshine  of  a  May  morning  was  gleaming  on  the  old 
towers  of  St.  Andrews,  and  glittered  on  the  heavy  surges  as 
they  rolled  slowly  into  the  bay.  A  light  fog,  hardly  yet 
dispelled  by  the  rising  beams,  hung  over  the  town  ;  but 
early  as  was  the  hour,  an  unusual  excitement  pervaded  the 
scene.  Groups  of  people  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro,  or 
collected  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  conversing  in  low 
mysterious  tones;  whilst  ever  and  anon  glances  of  fearful 
interest  were  directed  towards  the  Castle,  on  the  walls  of 
which  many  workmen  were  employed  hanging  the  battle- 
ments with  tapestry,  and  arranging  couches  and  pillows,  as 
if  for  some  festive  occasion. 

In  the  court  of  the  Castle  a  ghastly  object  reared  itself, 
little  in  accordance  with  these  splendid  preparations :  a 
scaffold — a  stake  with  an  iron  img  attached,  and  fagots 
piled  around,  stood  terribl^>  omens  of  torture  and  death. 
The  gloomy  presagf  wad  confirmed,  a&  parties  of  soldiers 
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began  to  range  themselves  in  its  vicinity,  and  plant  cannon 
amidst  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  walls. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  two  persons  entered  the 
courtyard.  The  elder  was  in  the  garb  of  an  ecclesiastic ; 
the  other,  a  somewhat  stern-looking  soldier,  whose  hard  fea- 
tures, nevertheless,  wore  an  expression  of  emotion,  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  spectacle  before  him. 

"  There  is  no  hope  now,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  his  eyes 
following  the  direction  of  his  companion's :  "  if  this  man  be 
a  heretic,  God  help  us  who  are  left !" 

"Hush  !"  said  the  other,  "  this  is  no  safe  place  to  speak; 
the  sermon  you  preached  the  other  day  has  aroused  sus- 
picion.    You  must  keep  quiet  for  a  while." 

"  If  I  were  as  well  prepared  to  die,  I  care  not  though  I 
was  in  George  Wishart's  place  this  day ;  but  come — yon 
sight  is  sickening — let  us  away.  He  bears  himself  no- 
bly." 

"  Ay,  nobly,"  answered  the  governor  of  the  prison.  "  If 
ever  I  looked  on  the  face  of  a  saint,  John  Winram,  it  was 
when  he  blessed  the  bread  of  the  holy  Eucharist  this  mom- 

"  Yes,  a  saint's  face  and  a  saint's  heart  is  his,  and  a  saint's 
reward  forbye,  let  them  say  what  they  will,  governor.  But 
hark  !  the  bell  is  ringing — the  hour  is  near." 

"  I  must  go :  I  would  give  a  thousand  merks  of  gold  to 
shun  this  day's  work." 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  court  of  the  Castle  was  filled 
with  a  motley  crowd ;  the  battlements  were  occupied  by  a 
lordly  train.  On  a  velvet  couch,  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  lay  an  elderly  man,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  a  car- 
dinal, whose  face  gleamed  with  malignant  satisfaction,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  scene  beneath.  Suddenly  a  movement  agi- 
tated the  dense  mass  of  spectators  ;  every  head  was  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  and,  drawing  back  with  instinctiv 
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reverence,  a  way  was  cleared  as  George  Wishart  passed 
through  the  crowd. 

The  martyr's  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  light  wind  as 
it  passed  blew  the  hair,  which  trouble,  rather  than  age,  had 
slightly  silvered ;  his  eyes  were  turned  for  a  moment  on  the 
preparations  for  his  death — then  raised  to  heaven ;  an  ex- 
pression of  calm  fortitude  blended  on  his  features  with  one 
of  holy  triumph  ;  and  all  who  looked  upon  him  saw  that  it 
was  not  only  with  a  martyr's  hope  that  he  walked  to  the 
stake,  but  with  a  strong  man's  courage. 

After  addressing  the  people  at  some  length,  and  engaging 
in  prayer,  he  was  fastened  to  the  ring. 

A  deep  silence  pervaded  the  crowd  as  the  fagots  were 
placed  around  him ;  but  when  the  gunpowder,  which  had 
been  attached  to  his  dress,  exploded,  leaving  him  still  alive, 
a  murmur  of  compassion  was  heard,  quickly  hushed  to  si- 
lence as  the  voice  of  the  martyr  rose  clear  above  the  flames. 

"For  the  true  gospel,"  he  cried,  "  I  die  this  day  with  a 
glad  heart." 

The  Cardinal  bent  forward,  the  better  to  glut  his  eyes 
with  his  victim's  tortures.  As  he  did  so,  Wishart  raised  his 
hand,  and,  pointing  towards  him,  said,  "  He  who  now  so 
proudly  looks  down  on  me  from  his  high  place,  will,  within 
a  few  days,  be  as  ignominiously  thrown  over  as  he  now  ar- 
rogantly reclines  there." 

His  voice  grew  faint  as  he  spoke,  but  still,  amidst  the 
hush,  the  words  which,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  again  uttered, 
were  clearly  heard. 

**  Father  of  Heaven,  I  commend  my  spirit  into  Thy  holy 
hands !" 

Fearful,  perhaps,  of  the  effects  his  further  testimony  might 
produce,  the  Cardinal  ordered  that  the  cords  which  bound 
his  throat  should  be  tightened.  In  a  few  seconds,  his  suf- 
ferings were  terminated,  whilst  his  ransomed  spirit  arose  to 
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join  the  souls  beneath  the  altar,  and  mingle  his  voice  with 
theirs,  in  the  cry  of  "  How  long,  O  Lord  !  how  long  ?" 

Winram  was  standing  near  the  Governor. 

"  Come  away,  now,"  he  said,  when  all  was  over ;  "  we 
have  seen  too  much  of  this." 

"  Be  still,"  said  the  Governor,  "  as  you  value  your  life. 
You  can  do  him  no  good  now;  but  you  may  get  yourself 
into  the  same  plight." 

"  Alack-a-day  !  it  is  too  true,"  said  Winram ;  "  but  if  I 
spoke,  there's  many  here  this  day  that  would  stand  by  me. 
Who  is  that  noble  youth  ?"  He  pointed  across  the  court 
where,  half  concealed  by  a  projecting  buttress,  stood  a  young 
man,  who  had  watched  the  spectacle  with  no  ordinary  emo- 
tion." 

"  It  is  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  my  Lord  of  Rothes,"  replied 
the  Governor,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  he  will  do  himself  a  mischief 
if  he  is  seen  here,  frowning  at  the  Cardinal  in  that  way ; 
they  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  the  Cardinal  wants  to  trample 
upon  him  ;  but  Norman  Leslie  is  not  the  man  to  be  put 
down  too  easily.  I'll  away  to  him.  Fare  thee  well,  Win- 
ram ;  take  my  advice,  and  leave  Scotland  for  a  while." 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  go  to  Holland,  and  talk  with  him  who 
is  making  a  stir  there  in  these  times ;  perhaps  he  may  show 
me  which  is  the  true  Evangel." 

They  parted,  and  Winram  was  quickly  lost  among  the 
crowd  ;  while  the  Governor  crossed  the  court  to  where  Nor- 
man Leslie  stood,  and  touched  his  shoulder.  Norman  start- 
$1^,  ar /  tui'ned  round ;  his  lips  were  compressed,  and  a  dark 
clourl  on  his  brow.  "  Does  not  his  blood  cry  to  heaven  for 
vengcrunce  ?"  he  exclaimed  sternly. 

"  Hush,  Sir  Norman !  would  you  put  your  own  head  in 
peril  ?  Keep  yourself  quiet,  Sir  knight ;  speaking  can  do 
him  no  good  now." 

"  There  are  ways  and  means  of  doing  good  yet,"  said  Nor- 
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man ;  "  and  many  there  are  whose  blood  will  yet  be  poured 
out  like  water  an  these  means  be  not  found." 

"  For  mercy  sake  go,  Master  Norman,"  repeated  the  Gov- 
ernor ;  "  I  say  not  but  you  may  speak  truly,  but  it  would  be 
well  that  there  were  fewer  within  ear-shot." 

The  young  man  regarded  the  Governor  with  an  air  of 
kindness,  in  which,  however,  somewhat  of  contempt  for  his 
cautious  counsel  was  minrjled. 

"  God  give  the  people  of  Scotland  wise  heads  and  strong 
hands !"  he  said. 

"Ay,  and  pure  hearts,"  answered  the  Governor. 

"  Ay,  pure  hearts,"  echoed  the  young  man  gravely ; 
"  God  forbid  that  any  should  lift  their  hand  in  this  cause 
throuijh  love  of  strife,  or  sense  of  wronor !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  wrapped  his  cloak  closer  round  him,  and, 
drawing  his  hat  over  his  brow,  passed  through  the  gate  of 
the  castle-yard,  and  walked  quickly  along  the  streets,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Univ^ersity. 

The  Cardinal  retired  within  his  palace,  wliere  a  lordly 
banquet  was  prepared.  A  gay  company  encircled  the  board, 
and  all  the  evening  his  ears  were  filled  with  the  voice  of  ad- 
ulation, and  the  tragedy  of  the  morning  seemed  banished 
from  remembrance.  But  night  closed  in,  the  revellere  were 
gone,  and  the  banquet-hall  left  to  silence  and  darkness ;  the 
Cardinal  prolonged  the  attendance  of  his  menials,  but  at  last 
that  was  over  too,  and  he  was  left  in  his  lonely  chamber. 
A  lamp  was  near  his  bed,  but  its  light  cast  flickering  shad- 
ows around  the  room ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  prelate  was 
startled  with  strange  shapes,  that  seemed  to  flit  around  him. 
He  shut  his  eyes,  and  tried  thus  to  bar  them  out ;  but  when 
he  would  have  slept,  the  wood  in  the  chimney  suddenly  sent 
forth  a  crackling  blaze,  and  he  started  up  in  terror,  thinking 
it  the  glance  of  Wishart's  death-fire. 

Unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  tortui*e  of  his  mind,  he 
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arose  from  his  restless  bed,  and  hurried  to  the  window. 
He  looked  out  into  the  calm  moonhght  to  dispel  the  horrid 
illusion  of  his  dream,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  blackened 
stake  and  scattered  ashes  of  the  fire  that  had  consumed  the 
martyr.  Shuddering  with  horror,  he  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, and  rousing  his  servants,  bade  them  bring  more  light, 
and  call  his  almoner  to  come  and  read  to  him.  In  a  few 
seconds  a  priest  entered,  pale  and  bowed  down  by  fasts  and 
vigils. 

"  The  night  goes  slowly,  brother,"  said  the  Cardinal.  "  I 
would  some  of  your  ghostly  counsel — be  seated.  It  weighs 
heanly  with  us  that  the  interests  of  Holy  Church  require 
the  death  of  these  misguided  men  ;  but  if  ever  it  was  matter 
of  necessity,  that  of  the  vile  heretic  Wishart  was  so.  He 
had  a  winning  tongue,  brother,  and  might  have  led  a  whole 
nation  to  perdition." 

He  paused,  as  if  expecting  a  reply,  and  the  keen  glance 
of  that  proud  man  turned  on  his  inferior,  as  if  even  his  ap- 
proval was  a  salve  his  gnawing  conscience  craved. 

"  The  spilling  of  blood  is  a  dire  necessity,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  bethink  you,  my  lord,  if  it  be  a  safe  act,  now  the  tide  of 
heresy  has  already  set  in  strong  and  deep  in  this  land,  and 
men  will  no  longer  tamely  brook  the  death  of  one  venerated 
as  a  prophet  among  them." 

*' A  prophet,  say  you?"  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  while 
his  cheek  blanched,  and  his  pale  lips  quivered.  "  Tush, 
man  !  folly !  that  gift  is  but  rare  now,  even  in  the  true 
Church.  Yonder  wretch,  who  fed  the  flames  this  day,  was 
a  messenger  of  Satan's,  and  spake  but  his  master's  lies.  I 
will  face  them  all — these  slaves  shall  crouch — the  Holy 
Church  shall  ride  over  the  necks  of  her  enemies,  be  they 
many  or  few." 

He  advanced  his  foot  and  clenched  his  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  eye  kindled,  as  if  already  confronting  his  foes.     He 
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appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  presence  of  Father  Xavier, 
who  wisely  refrained  from  intruding  upon  his  notice  until' 
the  excitement  was  past,  and  the  Cardinal,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  had  remained  for  a  few  minutes  silent  and  ab- 
sorbed. 

"  May  God  give  your  lordship  the  victory  over  all  your 
enemies,"  he  said  at  length  ;  "  but  would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  present  to  shun  all  cause  of  popular  tumult  or  out- 
break ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  is  there  any  thoughts  of  such 
a  thing  ?" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  it  looks  like  it.  As  I  stood  to-day  in 
the  court,  I  heard  men  whispering  to  each  other,  and  your 
lordship's  name  was  mingled  with  dark  hints,  of  which  I 
could  not  clearly  catch  the  purport ;  and  when  the  dying 
heretic  uttered  his  blasphemous  words  against  your  sacred 
person,  I  saw  some  smile,  as  if  in  triumph,  and  raise  their 
hands  to  heaven." 

"  The  dogs  !"  exclaimed  the  Cardinal.  "  Why  did  ye 
not  seize  them  ? — their  blood  would  have  answered  well  to 
quench  Wishart's  death-fire." 

"  They  escaped  me  among  the  crowd,"  said  the  almoner. 

"  Methinks  your  zeal  lacked  energy,"  said  the  Cardinal 
quickly.     "  Know  you  not  the  names  of  any  ?" 

**  No  ;  their  faces  were  strange  to  me.  But  were  it  not 
well  that  your  lordship  should  withdraw  yourself  from  these 
parts  for  a  season,  until  the  fury  of  the  populace  is  abated  ?" 

"  We  will  bethink  ourselves  of  your  counsels,  reverend 
brother;  but  now  it  is  day-dawn — we  must  to  our  ma- 
tins," 

The  priest  withdrew,  and  left  the  Cardinal  in  no  *ranquil 
mood.  His  breviary  lay  open  before  him,  as  he  knelt  in 
front  of  a  crucifix  in  the  oriel  window  of  his  room  ;  but, 
while  his  lips  meclianically  repeated  the  words  of  prayer, 
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his  thoughts  were  far  distant — wildly  revolving  hasty  and 
confused  plans  for  averting  the  danger  he  feared. 

Well  might  that  proud  and  lordly  prelate  tremble,  whilst 
the  boding  shadow  of  coming  doom  fell  darkly  across  his 
spirit.  Scotland  had  too  long  groaned  under  the  cruel 
yoke  he  had  striven  to  rivet  upon  her ;  but  the  time  was 
near  when  she  would  burst  her  bonds,  and  the  light  of  reve- 
lation would  dispel  the  darkness  which  had  so  long  brooded 
over  the  land.  By  the  all-wise  dispensation  of  Him  who 
brings  good  out  of  evil,  the  licentious  and  wicked  lives  of 
the  clergy — of  which  Beaton  set  so  awful  an  example — 
became  the  means  of  emancipating  the  people. 

Of  the  written  Word,  there  were  but  few  copies  extant  in 
those  days  ;  but  the  light  of  conscience  told  each  man  that 
these  things  ought  not  so  to  be,  and  thus  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  was  forced  upon  the  convictions  of  those 
who,  otherwise,  might  have  long  remained  contented  beneath 
the  yoke. 

That  day  rather  confirmed  the  apprehensions  that  were 
excited  in  the  Cardinal's  mind.  Men's  brows  looked  dark 
as  he  passed  through  the  streets — the  customary  plaudits 
which  hailed  him,  were  now  and  then  mingled  with  half- 
smothered  groans  of  hate.  He  returned  to  his  palace  in 
alarm,  and  found  awaiting  him  dispatches  from  the  Earl  of 
Orawford — a  nobleman  well  affected  to  the  Government 
party — renewing  the  overtures  of  marriage,  which  he  had 
made  some  time  before,  on  behalf  of  his  son,  for  the  Cardi- 
nal's daughter.  The  Cardinal's  eye  brightened  as  he  read 
the  missive.  He  called  for  his  secretary,  and  hastily  dic- 
tated a  letter,  accepting  the  proposal,  and  naming  a  time 
when  he  would  be  at  Angus  to  celebrate  the  nuptials.  He 
then  sent  for  his  daughter.  In  a  few  seconds,  a  young  girl 
entered  the  room — she  approached  the  Cardinal,  and  re- 
mained standing  to  receive  his  commands. 
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"  Be  seated,  fair  Agnes,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  with 
some  show  of  affection.  "  What  say  you — will  you  wed 
the  Master  of  Crawford  ?" 

Her  cheek  became  deadly  pale,  and  there  was  wildness  in 
her  eye  as  she  exclaimed,  "  For  mercy  sake,  no  !  Kill  me, 
father,  but  I  will  not  wed." 

"How  say  you,  wench!"  inteiTupted  the  Cardinal; 
**  you  would  wed  the  rebel  Melville,  mayhap  ?  Take  care 
how  you  speak  of  him,  unless  you  would  have  him  as  Wis- 
hart  was  yesterday.  Get  thee  hence,  and  see  that  you  be 
ready  to-morrow  at  eve.  I  go  to  Angus,  and  the  wedding 
shall  be  held  there." 

Agnes  looked  as  if  she  would  have  spoken  again  ;  but 
when  her  father  uttered  the  terrible  words  against  Melville, 
she  shuddered  and  remained  silent. 

"  Now,  wench,  begone  !"  said  her  father. 

She  left  the  room,  passing  with  rapid  steps  along  the 
vaulted  passages,  until  she  regained  her  own  apartment. 
Relieved  from  the  terror  of  that  stern  eye,  her  agony  burst 
forth.  A  considerable  time  passed  in  the  indulgence  of  her 
grief,  when  she  was  aroused  by  some  one  trying  to  enter. 
Effacing,  as  best  she  could,  the  traces  of  agitation,  she  un- 
fastened the  door. 

"  Is  it  you,  Maude  ?"  she  said,  as  her  friend  entered  the 
room.     "  I  feared  it  was  some  one  less  welcome." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,"  answered  Maude  ;  "  but 
why  those  tears,  Agnes  ?     What  has  happened  ?" 

"  The  worst  that  could  happen,"  replied  Agnes.  "  My 
father  commands  me  to  wed  the  Master  of  Crawford." 

"  Alas  !"  said  Maude,  "  is  it  so  ?  and  what  have  you  re- 
plied ?" 

"  That  I  never  would,"  said  the  unhappy  girl.  "  He 
threatened  that,  if  I  refused,  Melville  should  be  even  as 
Wishart  was  yesterday." 
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"  It  may  be  that  you  cannot  wed  Mehille,  but  never  let 
the  sin  of  perjury  lie  on  your  head,  Agnes." 

"  Alas !  better  be  guilty  of  that,  than  that  his  head  be 
laid  low." 

"  No,"  replied  Maude,  firmly ;  "  better  for  him  and  for 
you  to  hold  your  troth — brighter  days  may  come — and  even 
now  the  saints  will  protect  you." 

"What,  then,  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  Agnes, 
checking  her  tears,  while  she  listened  to  her  friend's  words. 

"  Go  to  the  Cardinal — tell  him  you  will  obey  him  in  all 
that  a  daughter  may  ;  but  that  you  would  rather  give  your 
body  to  the  flames  than  take  a  false  vow  in  Heaven's  face. 
It  may  be  he  will  hearken  to  you,  and  if  not,  Agnes,  death 
to  both  you  and  Melville  is  better  than  perfidy." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Agnes,  relapsing  into  grief,  "  I  cannot 
risk  his  life ;  and,  oh  !  neither  could  I  peril  my  own.  I 
must  dree  my  wierd,  bitter  though  it  be," 

**  You  are  very  weak,  my  poor  child,"  said  Maude,  com- 
passionately. *'  The  time  is  not  long  gone  by,"  she  added, 
after  a  short  pause,  while  a  shade  of  painful  remembrance 
crossed  her  brow,  "  when  a  tender  and  delicate  woman  could 
give  her  body  to  be  burned,  rather  than  betray  her  truth. 
But  be  it  so,  Agnes  ;  may  the  cup  be  less  bitter  than  you 
look  to  find  it !" 

"  And  you  despise  me,  Maude  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  her  friend,  "  the  Holy  Virgin  forbid  that  I 
should  !  If  suffering  for  truth  be  not  the  vocation  to  which 
she  has  called  you,  why  should  I,  a  weak  mortal,  look  down 
upon  you,  because  you  lack  strength  where  it  is  needed  ? 
But,  even  in  the  short  time  allowed  you,  some  succor  may 
yet  arrive.  Dry  your  eyes,  then,  and  call  your  tire- woman ; 
the  hour  of  the  banquet  approaches." 

Amongst  the  fair  and  high-born  dames  who  that  night 
graced  the  halls  of  St.  Andrews,  none  were  more  lovely  than 
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Agnes  Beaton  ;  none  more  noble  or  beautiful  than  Maude  of 
Glammis ;  but  their  cheeks  were  pale,  and  on  each  youthful 
brow  sat  a  look  of  care  and  trouble,  while  the  gay  pageant 
around  them  seemed  to  pass  by  unheeded. 

Agnes,  Hke  a  drooping  flower,  clung  to  her  friend  for 
support,  and  left  her  to  answer  the  unwelcome  congratula- 
tions that  from  time  to  time  were  addressed  to  her. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  hall,  they  crossed  an  open  gal- 
lery, where  the  moon  shone  brightly. 

"  Come  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  garden,  Maude,"  said 
Agnes  ;  **  we  can  reach  it  unnoticed  by  the  postern  at  the 
foot  of  these  stairs." 

They  found  the  door  on  the  latch,  and  passed  out.  They 
had  walked  but  a  few  steps,  when  a  man  sprang  over  the 
wall  and  stood  before  them.  Agnes  half-uttered  a  shriek, 
which  was  stifled  as  she  recognized  the  form  of  Melville. 
His  face  was  flushed,  his  dress  disordered,  and  she  shrunk 
from  him  almost  with  fear,  as  he  grasped  her  hand,  and 
spoke  with  an  unusual  vehemence. 

"  I  have  watched  here  all  the  evening,  Agnes,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  for  a  moment ;  and  when  I 
heard  your  voice,  I  came,  that  your  own  lips  might  contra- 
dict the  vile  lie  they  told  me — they  said  you  were  to  wed 
another." 

Agnes  trembled,  and  was  silent. 

"  You  could  not  forsake  me,"  Melville  said  at  last,  in  an 
altered  tone  of  voice — a  tone  whose  melancholy  tenderness 
haunted  Agnes  to  her  dying  day. 

**  Say  it  was  false,  dear  Agnes !  one  word  is  enough." 

**  It  is  for  your  sake,  Melville,  I  have  consented,"  she 
said ;  "he  told  me  George  Wishart's  death  should  be 
yours." 

**  Better  the  flames  consume  my  body  than  your  faithless- 
ness my  heart !     But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  ;  twelve  trusty 
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followers  wait  with  my  boat  in  the  bay — come  with  me  now, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  beyond  all  the  power  of  man  to  part 
us.  Speak  for  me,  Mistress  Maude,"  he  continued  earnest- 
ly, as  Agnes  remained  pale  and  silent. 

**  I  have  spoken  for  you,"  said  Maude,  "  and  I  will  do  it 
again.  Go,  Agnes,  keep  your  plighted  troth,  and  trust  to 
Heaven  to  preserve  you." 

"  I  cannot — I  dare  not — my  father  will  kill  me  ;  he  will 
kill  us  both.  Think  not  it  is  easy  for  me  thus  to  part ;  but 
could  I  see  you  suffer  ?" 

*'  I  will  not  leave  you !"  he  exclaimed  vehemently,  and  by 
a  gentle  constraint,  all-powerful  with  her  timid  nature,  he 
would  have  gained  his  bride.  But  at  this  moment  a  light 
was  seen  in  the  lower  windows  of  the  palace ;  the  postern 
opened  by  which  they  had  issued  forth,  and  Father  Xavier 
approached  them. 

In  uncontrollable  terror,  Agnes  snatched  her  hand  from 
Melville's  grasp,  and  murmuring,  "  Fly,  Melville,  fly  !  Fare- 
well forever  !"  she  hastened  along  the  garden  path,  and 
entered  the  castle,  leaxdng  Maude  alone  with  Melville.  In 
another  moment  he  would  have  been  discovered ;  for  he 
stood  hke  one  bereft  of  sense,  till  Maude's  whisper,  "  For 
God's  sake  and  your  country,  Melville,  fly  !"  aroused  him ; 
and  muttering,  "  Yes,  they  are  all  I  have  left  to  hve  for 
now,"  he  sprang  over  the  wall. 

Maude  quietly  advanced  to  meet  the  almoner. 

"  How  now.  Mistress  Maude  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  thought 
not  to  meet  you  here  so  late  at  e'en." 

"  The  night  is  fair,  father,"  said  Maude,  "  and  the  air 
pleasant,  after  the  heat  of  these  crowded  halls." 

"  Meditation  tendeth  to  profit,"  replied  the  priest,  "  but 
a  maiden  less  gifted  with  godly  discretion  than  yourself, 
should  scarce  venture  out  so  late  in  these  times  of  trouble." 

"It is  true,  father,"  said  Maude,  "and  I  will  retire;  but 
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how  think  you,  must  Mistress  Agnes  be  wedded,  against  her 
will,  to  the  Master  of  Crawford  ?  You  know  her  troth  was 
plighted  a  twelvemonth  gone,  with  her  father's  consent,  to 
James  Melville." 

"  The  Cardinal  will  not  be  gainsayed,"  replied  the  monk, 
*'  and  Mistress  Agnes  will  be  absolved  from  sin,  as  it  is  her 
father  who  breaks  the  troth-plight ;  but,  in  truth,  my  heart 
grieves  for  the  maiden." 

"  Can  you  do  nothing  to  save  her  ?"  said  Maude ;  "  will 
the  Cardinal  take  no  counsel  ?" 

*'  I  have  said  what  a  man  in  my  condition  could  dare ;  but 
he  will  not  be  moved  from  his  purpose,  and  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  that  would  set  himself  against  his  lordship." 

"  There  is  no  help,  then,  for  poor  Agnes,  either  in  heaven 
or  in  earth." 

"  Say  not  so,  daughter.  Heaven  is  merciful,  and  will 
bless  a  pious  daughter  who  obeys  her  father's  behest.  Be- 
think you,  too,  she  will  soon  be  consoled — ^the  Master  of 
Crawford  is  a  goodly  youth,  and  has  houses  and  lands,  more 
by  half,  than  James  Melville.  But,  good  night,  fair  daugh- 
ter— it  is  cold  for  you  to  stand  here.  The  saints  be  with 
youl" 
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CHAPTER  lil. 

"  Bride,  upon  thy  marriage  day, 
When  thy  gems  in  rich  airay 
Made  the  glistening  mirror  seem 
As  a  star-reflecting  stream    *    ♦    ♦ 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  *    Did  the  fluttering  of  thy  breath 
Speak  of  joy  or  woe  beneath  ?" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  The  deed,  say  those,  was  justly  done — a  tyrant's  soul  has  sped ; 
These  ban  and  curse  the  traitorous  blow,  by  which  a  king  is  dead. 
'Now  see,'  cries  one, '  how  Heaven's  amand  asserts  the  people's  rights  ;* 
Another — *  God  will  judge  the  hand  that  God's  anointed  smites.' " 

Spanish  Ballad, 

"  The  bloody  and  deceitful  man  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days." 

Psalms. 

A  GOODLY  procession  halted  at  the  doors  of  the  Cardinal's 
residence  in  Angus,  waiting  to  conduct  the  bride  to  church. 
They  stood  long,  but  still  she  came  not.  Her  maidens  were 
mounted,  and  a  squire  held  her  richly-caparisoned  palfrey. 
At  length  a  messenger  came,  and  whispered  in  the  Cardinal's 
ear ;  those  near  him  could  hear  his  reply — "  By  the  holy 
rood,  she  shall  go  to  the  church,  dead  or  alive."  He  sank 
his  voice,  and  an  order  was  given,  inaudible  to  the  bystand- 
ers ;  but  its  purport  was  explained  in  a  few  minutes,  when  a 
litter  was  borne  into  the  courtyard,  on  which  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  reclined.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  her  eyes 
closed.  Beside  the  litter  walked  Maude  of  Glammis  ;  her 
look  more  haughty,  her  step  more  proud  than  usual,  and  her 
high  forehead  was  flushed  with  an  indignation  she  scarcely 
cared  to  conceal. 

A  suppressed  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  ;  at  its 
sound,  Maude  raised  her  dark,  earnest  eyes,  as  if  in  hope 
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some  one  would  be  found  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed. But  the  Cardinal's  poAver  was  yet  too  ascendant ; 
the  murmur  was  quickly  hushed,  and,  turning  aside  in  utter 
hopelessness  of  succor,  Maude  mounted  the  horse  prepared 
for  her,  and  took  her  place  in  the  procession.  They  reached 
the  chapel ;  and  the  almost  lifeless  bride,  carried,  rather  than 
led  in,  by  her  attendants,  was  placed  before  the  altar. 

Lord  Crawford  and  his  party  had  for  some  time  been 
awaiting  them  there.  The  Master  of  Crawford,  a  proud, 
stem  man,  more  fit  to  lead  in  the  battle-field  than  excel  in 
lady's  bower,  took  his  place  by  her  side.  When  he  felt  her 
hand  cold  as  marble,  and  saw  her  lips  refuse  to  utter  the 
sacred  vows  she  was  there  to  pledge,  he  supposed  that,  on 
such  occasions,  it  was  always  thus,  and  hastened,  when  the 
ceremony  was  completed,  to  commit  her  to  the  care  of  her 
bower-woman. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  chapel,  an  invited  guest 
entered,  but  too  late  to  witness  the  service.  It  was  Norman 
Leshe,  the  Master  of  Rothes.  He  found  an  opportunity,  as 
the  procession  returned  homewards,  to  bring  his  horse  close 
to  that  of  Maude. 

*'  So  your  friend  has  forsaken  Melville  at  last,"  he  said  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  It  was  hardly  her  fault,"  replied  Maude  ;  "  but  would 
you  had  been  here  a  little  sooner.  Of  all  this  multitude,  not 
one  had  either  the  strength  or  courage  to  speak  for  her." 

**  Alas !  what  could  I  have  done,"  said  Norman,  *'  with 
this  handful  of  followers,  against  so  many  bands  of  armed 
men  ?  But  those  may  be  avenged  yet,  whom  it  is  past  man's 
power  to  save." 

"  What  mean  you,  Norman  ?"  said  Maude  quickly. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  he  answered,  trying  to  smile ;  "  I 
spake  but  a  general  truth,  did  I  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  something  in  your  brow  and  eye  that 
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I  like  not,  and  fain  would  fathom.     Can  you  be  nourishing 
some  dreadful  scheme  ?     Oh  !  be  not  rash." 

"  Why  should  you  think  thus,  Maude  ?  I  say  but  that 
Heaven's  vengeance  will  not  sufler  this  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion to  go  unpunished." 

At  this  moment,  the  procession  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
Cardinal's  residence,  and  Maude  had  no  further  opportunity 
of  conversation  with  Norman.  She  accompanied  Agnes  to 
her  apartments  ;  and  while  the  nuptial  festivities  were  pro- 
ceeding, she  remained  with  her  friend,  whose  insensibility 
and  stupor  had  given  way  to  bitter  lamentation  and  weeping. 

Now  that  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken,  Maude  used  her 
best  endeavors  to  console  the  poor  girl.  The  strength  of  her 
own  mind  at  last,  in  some  degree,  imparted  itself  to  Agnes, 
and  she  suffered  her  tire- woman  to  arrange  her  disordered 
dress,  and  accompanied  Maude  to  the  gay  scene,  where 
music,  dancing,  and  pageants  of  various  kinds  were  going 
forward. 

As  the  Cardinal  watched  the  merry  groups  of  revellers, 
one  of  his  attendants  approached,  and  said  that  one  in  the 
ante-chamber  craved  a  few  minutes'  audience  of  his  lordship. 

"Who  is  it  ?"  said  the  Cardinal,  ready  to  take  alarm  at 
the  smallest  incident.     "  What  sort  of  presence  hath  he  ?" 

"  He  will  not  give  his  name,  an  it  please  your  lordship. 
He  is  tall,  and  of  a  goodly  presence,  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloak,  which  he  keeps  muffled  about  his  face." 

"  Bid  him  return  to-morrow.     I  can  see  no  one  to-night." 

The  attendant  retired,  but  shortly  returned. 

"  His  business  presses,  my  lord,  and  he  will  not  be  de- 
nied." 

The  Cardinal  rose,  and  calling  two  of  his  most  trusty  fol- 
lowers, left  the  room  with  them.  The  man  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  Cardinal  at  first  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him ;  but  the  stranger  immediately  uncovering 
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his  face,  Beaton  recognized  one  of  the  men  he  employed 
as  spies  upon  the  English,  and  whose  office  it  was,  at  all 
times,  to  give  him  the  earliest  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments. 

**  What  tidings  do  you  bear,  my  friend  ?"  he  inquu-ed. 

"  England  is  m  motion,"  said  the  man.  "  Great  suppHes 
are  collected,  and  a  naval  force  approaches  the  coast  of 
Fife." 

"  Say  you  so  !"  exclaimed  Beaton,  "  then  we  are  too  long 
here.     Have  you  aught  more  to  tell  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "but  those  who  sent  me,"  naming 
two  or  three  of  Beaton's  most  powerful  alhes,  "counsel  your 
lordship  to  proceed  without  delay  to  St.  Andrews." 

"  We  start  with  to-morrow's  sun.  Let  this  fellow  be  cared 
for,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  companions,  "  and  let  all 
be  in  readiness  for  our  journey.  Now,  sbrs,  let  us  return 
to  the  banquet ;  but  see  to  it  that  no  one  reveals  these 
tidinors  untU  the  feast  be  over." 

Early  next  morning  Agnes  parted  forever,  though  she 
knew  it  not,  from  a  father  she  had  little  cause  to  love. 
There  was  small  show  of  affection  on  his  part,  as  he  bade 
her  farewell ;  but  she  could  not  see  one  familiar  to  her  from 
childhood,  depart  and  leave  her  amongst  strangers,  without 
feelings  of  bitter  grief.  Forgetting  for  a  while  her  usual 
timidity,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his  knees, 
implored  his  blessing.  Even  Beaton's  cold  and  selfish  nature 
was  for  a  moment  touched, 

"  Art  sorry  to  part,  Agnes  ?"  he  said.  "  Fear  not,  the 
Master  of  Crawford  will  make  thee  a  gallant  husband" — he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  fair  brow — "  Fare  thee  well — the 
blessing  of  the  saints  be  upon  thee  !" 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone.  Agnes  watched  the  de- 
parture of  his  splendid  train,  as  they  rode  after  his  carnage, 
their  arms  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  till  a  turn  of  the  road 
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hid  them  from  her  view,  and  then  turned  for  support  to  her 
unfailing  comforter,  the  Lady  Maude. 

As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  reached  St.  Andrews  he  set  on 
foot  preparations  for  fortifying  his  castle,  and  urged  on  the 
works  with  a  haste  that  scarce  left  the  workmen  time  for 
repose.  One  evening,  shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Master  of  Rothes  desired  speech  of  him. 
Not  lono"  before,  Norman  Leslie  had  been  one  of  the  most 
devoted,  as  well  as  bravest  of  his  adherents ;  but  the 
Cardinal  had  unjustly  deprived  him  of  lands,  which  he  had 
found  means  of  getting  into  his  own  power. — Norman  had 
sought  redress,  and  the  Cardinal  had  promised  it,  but  time 
passed,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was  delayed  on 
various  pretexts.  Recently  Beaton  had  made  over  these 
possessions  to  the  Regent  Arran,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
influence  in  that  quarter,  and  was  at  that  very  time  engag- 
ing his  co-operation  in  persecuting  certain  retainers  of  the 
house  of  Rothes,  suspected  of  heresy,  who  held  tenures  of 
these  lands.  He  now  awaited  with  fear  the  appearance  of 
the  man  he  had  thus  defrauded. 

The  Master  of  Rothes  entered.  His  brow  was  stem,  and 
the  Cardinal  quailed  beneath  the  fierce  glance  of  his  eagle 
eye. 

"  I  have  come,  my  lord,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  and  haughty 
salutation,  "  to  demand  redress  of  the  wrongs  I  have  suf- 
fered, and  fulfilment  of  the  promises  you  have  broken." 

"  Stay,  my  good  Master  of  Rothes,"  said  the  Cardinal ; 
"  assuredly  we  will  fulfil  our  word.  If  some  unavoidable 
delays  take  place  ere  your  property,  with  which  we  most 
unwittingly  interfered,  be  restored  to  you,  blame  us  not — 
consider  the  many  things  that  have  of  late  pressed  upon  our 
attention — the  marriage  of  our  daughter,  and  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  English — " 

"  Yes,  and  the  murder  of  the  innocent,"  said  Norman  bit- 
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terly.  "I  have  been  to  Inchvarroch,  and  have  seen  the 
blackened  walls  of  ruined  sheehngs,  and  heard  the  lament 
of  the  widow  and  orphan ;  and  now,  Lord  Cardinal,  the  time 
is  passing.  I  have  come  but  once  again  to  seek  redress — 
if  it  be  not  given — " 

"  What,  minion !  dare  you  threaten  me  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Cardinal,  in  a  rage.  "  Know  that  your  pitiful  lands  are 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  Regent.  Retire  !  and  be- 
ware lest  what  is  left  you  should  be  confiscated  as  the  pro- 
perty of  a  rebel." 

"It  is  for  those  who  have  thus  trampled  on  the  hberties 
and  lives  of  Scotsmen  to  beware,"  said  Norman. 

*'  Go,"  said  the  Cardinal  with  a  sneer,  "  go  and  raise  an 
armed  force — march  to  the  capital,  and  let  the  throne  of 
Scotland  beware  of  Master  Leslie  !" 

"  Let  the  Cardinal  Beaton  beware  of  him,"  exclaimed  Nor- 
man in  a  slow  and  solemn  voice,  raising  his  hand  in  an  atti- 
tude  of  menace — "  Remember  Wishart !"  He  turned,  and 
without  salutation  or  mark  of  obeisance,  strode  from  the 
apartment. 

The  Cardinal  half  started  from  his  seat — "  Haste  !"  he 
cried  to  Father  Xavier,  who  stood  near  him — "  Go,  call  men 
to  secure  him  :  this  audacity  shall  not  go  unpunished." 

**  Nay,  with  reverence,  may  it  please  your  lordship,  it  were 
not  wise  to  fly  in  the  teeth  of  the  roaring  lion." 

"  The  lion  shall  be  chained,  coward !"  roared  the  Cardinal 
furiously.     "  Go,  I  say,  secure  him." 

"  Assui'edly,  my  lord,  you  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  his 
secretary,  who  had  also  been  a  witness  of  the  interview. 
"  But,  with  reverence — " 

"  Well,  knave,  speak  out — with  reverence  what  ?" 

**  The  Master  of  Rothes  can  be  captured  any  time — your 
lordsliip  knows  where  he  lodges.  But  would  you  but  await 
the  counsel  of  the  lords  you  have  convoked ;  it  may  be  they 
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would  discover  some  method  of  vengeance  more  honorable 
to  your  lordship,  and  more  destructive  to  your  enemies,  than 
the  captu"e  of  a  single  man." 

"  The  Master  of  Rothes  has  defied  me  to  my  face,"  said 
the  Cardinal ;  "  he  shall  die  the  death,  if  there  were  not 
another  man  in  Scotland." 

**So  be  it,"  rephed  the  secretary;  "but  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  rebellion,  your  lordship  is  aware,  hath  been  en- 
gendered this  some  time  past,  and  hath  grown  mightily, 
people  say,  since  Wishart's  death.  Were  Norman  Leslie  to 
perish,  a  hundred  would  rise  to  avenge  him ;  his  blood 
would  be  but  the  seed  of  trouble  and  insurrection." 

"  My  malison  on  that  heretic  !"  said  the  Cardinal ;  *'  is  he 
never  to  be  out  of  my  hearing  ?  However,  Master  Lindsay, 
your  counsel  hath  somewhat  of  wisdom  in  it,  and  we  will 
reserve  this  hot-brained  youth  until  our  vengeance  can  visit 
him  more  signally." 

A  few  days  passed  without  any  event  of  note,  and  the 
morning  appointed  for  the  convocation  of  lords  arrived. 
They  attended  in  great  numbers,  for  the  danger  was  immi- 
nent, and  all  were  interested  in  repelling  the  threatened  in- 
vasion, especially  those  whose  estates  lay  on  the  sea-coast. 
The  conference  was  long  and  earnest,  and  finally  it  was 
agreed  upon,  that  the  Cardinal,  with  as  many  of  the  Lords 
as  were  necessary,  should  set  out  on  the  following  day,  and 
make  a  progress  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  fortify  all  the 
places  of  strength  that  could  be  rendered  available  for  de- 
fence. 

The  Cardinal  took  the  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
his  own  grievances,  and  found  the  nobles,  who,  for  various 
reasons,  deemed  it  advisable  for  their  own  interest  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  him,  sufficiently  ready  to  espouse  his 
cause.  His  spirits,  which  had  been  much  shaken  by  late 
alarms,  revived,  and  he  retired  to  rest  in  pleased  expectation 
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of  his  journey  on  the  morrow,  which  he  doubted  not  would 
complete  his  popularity  and  establish  his  power.  Full  of 
complaisant  visions  of  the  future,  he  fell  asleep. 

He  had  slept  for  some  hours,  and  the  early  dawn  was 
stealing  into  his  room,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
a  loud  knock  at  his  door.  He  started  out  of  bed — an  omin- 
ous presage  of  doom  seized  upon  his  heart.  He  demanded 
who  was  there,  and  the  names  of  Norman  Leslie,  James 
Melville,  and  others,  whom  he  had  as  much  cause  to  fear, 
fell  upon  his  ear  like  the  ringing  of  his  death-knell.  He 
sounded  loud  and  long  the  silver  call  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  summon  his  attendants,  but  no  answer  was 
returned. 

"  Call  louder,"  said  a  deep  voice  from  without.  "  It  will 
be  long  or  they  answer." 

He  flew  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  stretched  him- 
self from  it  to  implore  succor  from  those  without.  But  a 
fearful  silence  reigned  around.  None  of  his  own  followers 
were  to  be  seen;  and  the  attendants  of  the  terrible  men 
who  waited  for  his  blood,  guarded  the  gate. 

Beneath  his  windows  was  the  place  where  George  Wish- 
art's  death -pile  had  been  kindled ;  his  eyes  fell  upon  it,  and 
vivid  as  lightning  the  martyr's  prophecy  rushed  upon  his 
mind :  in  horrible  anticipation,  he  saw  his  mangled  body 
exposed  on  the  wall,  and  as  he,  shuddering,  drew  in  his 
head,  his  ears  were  assailed  by  threats  and  execrations 
from  those  at  the  door,  now  growing  impatient  at  the 
delay. 

They  loudly  beat  at  the  door,  and  threatened  to  break  it 
open  unless  instantly  unfastened. 

"Will  you  give  me  my  life,  gentlemen  ?'*  An  ominous 
silence  was  the  only  reply. 

**  Open  the  door,"  they  repeated  after  a  while,  "  or  we 
will  bum  it  down." 
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"Is  the  Master  of  Rothes  among  you?"  said  the  Cardi- 
nal, wild  with  terror.     "  He  will  show  mercy." 

He  heard  Norman's  voice  in  a  tone  of  expostulation,  and, 
instantly  determining  to  throw  himself  on  his  pity,  he  un- 
barred the  door. 

Melville  was  the  first  to  rush  in. 

*'  Such  mercy  shall  be  shown  to  you  ^  you  have  had 
upon  the  sers^ants  of  God,"  he  said. 

The  Cardinal  broke  from  him,  and  throwing  himself  at 
Norman's  feet,  cried,  "  You  are  a  man  of  mercy — save  me 
as  you  hope  for  heaven !" 

"  Touch  him  not,  Melville,"  said  Norman ;  "  his  hairs  are 

gray." 

**  Oh !  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  spare  me !"  said  the  Cardi- 
nal, gathering  a  ray  of  hope  from  Norman's  words.  **  You 
would  not  kill  a  priest !" 

"  He  shall  not  die,"  said  Norman,  as  Mehille  pushed  him 
aside,  that  he  might  reach  the  Cardinal,  who  clung  to  the 
skirts  of  his  cloak.  **  The  possession  of  his  person  will  an- 
swer our  purpose,  but  his  blood  must  not  be  on  our  heads." 

*'  If  he  had  a  thousand  lives,  they  should  all  be  taken  this 
day,"  said  John  Leshe,  fiercely ;  and,  pressing  upon  the  un* 
happy  man,  he  held  his  sword  to  his  throat  ere  Norman 
could  interpose. 

But  James  Meh-ille,  seeing  that  John  Leshe  was  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  put  him  aside,  and  said — 

"This  work  and  judgment  of  God,  though  it  be  secret, 
yet  ought  to  be  done  with  greater  gravity;"  and,  turning  to 
the  Cardinal,  he  continued,  "Repent  thee  of  thy  former 
wicked  life,  but  especially  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
that  notable  instrument  of  God,  Mr.  George  Wishart. 
"Which,  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men,  yet 
crieth  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we,  from  God,  are 
sent  to  avenge  it.     For  here,  before  my  God,  I  protest  that 
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neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the  love  of  thy  riches,  nor 
the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou  couldst  have  done  me  in  par- 
ticular, moved,  or  moveth  me  to  strike  thee,  but  only  be- 
cause thou  hast  been,  and  remainest  an  obstinate  enemy 
against  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospel.*  Make  thy  peace, 
therefore,  with  Heaven,"  he  added,  "  for  thy  last  hour  is 
come." 

Norman  seized  his  arm,  but  the  fatal  thrust  was  already 
given,  and  the  miserable  old  man's  life-blood  stained  the  gar- 
ments of  him  who  would  have  saved  him. 

**  Fie,  fie,  sirs  !"  he  exclaimed,  "all  is  over  with  me  now !" 

Several  of  the  other  conspirators  pressed  upon  him,  and 
quickly  dispatched  him  with  many  wounds. 

**  Why  did  you  hinder  me,  Melville  ?"  said  John  Leslie, 
as  he  wiped  his  bloody  sword ;  "  by  my  faith,  he  was  wor- 
thy of  his  doom." 

"  You  have  broke  your  faith,  John,"  answered  Norman ; 
"  you  promised  me  he  should  not  die,  or  I  would  never  have 
been  here." 

"  I  thought  to  spare  him,  Norman,  but  it  came  upon  me 
that  our  toil  was  but  useless  if  we  put  him  not  out  of  the 
way.  But  come,  our  parleying  will  not  bring  him  to  life. 
You  are^our  leader,  haste  to  order  your  garrison ;  remember 
this  town  is  full  of  his  adherents — they  will  be  on  us  even 
now." 

Scarce  had  he  finished  the  words,  when  loud  shoutinirs 
were  heard  outside  the  gate,  followed  by  hea^y  blows.  In 
one  moment,  Norman  recovered  his  wonted  energy.  Hasten- 
ing to  the  window,  he  saw  his  men  had  retired  within  the 
gate,  which  they  had  barricaded ;  but  one  glance  showed 
him  that  so  small  a  party  could  hold  it  but  for  a  few  min- 


utes against  the  multitude  who  assailed. 
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"  Melville,  bring  that  dead  body  here,"  he  said ;  "  it  will 
show  the  people  that  rescue  is  now  too  late." 

His  orders  were  obeyed.  The  dead  carcass  was  hung 
out.  Struck  by  the  sight,  the  people  ceased  their  clamor  ; 
and,  when  they  had  gazed  on  the  dolorous  spectacle,  slowly 
retired,  whispering  to  each  other,  that  Wishart's  prophecy 
was  now  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

"  O,  gentle  lady, 
Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak ; 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  felL" 

Macbeth. 

" We  meet  in  safety,  or  no  more. 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 
Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold  and  my  shroud." 

The  Corsair. 

A  VIOLENT  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  had  raged  for  some 
hours  around  the  Castle  of  Stirling.  In  a  lofty  turret-cham- 
ber, the  windows  of  which  were  shaded  to  exclude,  if  possi- 
ble, the  vi\id  flashes  of  lightning,  sat  the  Lady  Agnes.  As 
the  storm  grew  louder,  and  the  thunder  seemed  to  crash 
upon  the  very  battlements,  her  terror  increased.  Maude 
had  been  called  from  her  side  a  few  minutes  before,  but  her 
bower-woman,  and  Elspeth,  Maude's  nurse  and  faithful  at- 
tendant from  childhood,  were  with  her ;  the  bower- woman 
was  as  much  frightened  as  her  mistress,  and  uttered  shriek 
upon  shriek  as  each  successive  peal  shook  the  old  walls  of 
the  Castle ;  while  Agnes,  pale  and  silent,  uttered  no  sound, 
but  looked  as  if  sense  and  animation  had  almost  left  her. 
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**  Nay,  Lady  Agnes,"  said  old  Elspeth,  as,  kneeling  on 
the  ground  at  her  feet,  she  chafed  her  cold  hands,  "  be  not 
thus  affrighted  ;  it  is  an  awful  storm,  no  doubt,  but  *  the 
Lord  rideth  on  the  whirlwind.'  Have  ye  ever  read  in  the 
Holy  Evangel  how  the  Lord  Christ  commanded  the  storm 
to  be  still,  and  there  was  a  great  calm,  for  the  winds  and 
waves  obeyed  him  ?" 

"  I  have  never  read  in  the  Holy  Evangel,"  said  Agnes  ; 
"  you  know  it  is  forbidden  to  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church — only  the  priests  may  do  so.  But  tell  me  what  our 
Lord  Christ  did,  for  your  words  are  sweet  in  mine  ears  ?" 

Elspeth  repeated  the  portion  of  Scripture  containing  the 
naiTative  ;  Agnes  listened  with  attention. 

"  Have  you  got  the  blessed  Evangel,  Elspeth  ?"  she  in- 
quired, when  the  old  woman  had  finished. 

"  No,"  replied  Elspeth  ;  "  but  when  I  dwelt  with  my 
martyred  lady — peace  be  with  her  memory  ! — I  many  times 
saw  Master  George  Wishart,  who  came  to  visit  her.  He  had 
a  copy  of  the  Evangel,  and  sometimes  I  had  it  for  as  much 
as  two  or  three  hours  in  my  hand." 

"  But  can  you  read  ?"  inquired  Lady  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  Elspeth.  "  My  Lady  of  Glam- 
mis  could  read  and  write  like  the  best  clerk  in  the  land,  and 
she  taught  me ;  and  when  I  had  Master  Wishart's  book,  I 
learned  great  pieces  off  by  heart." 

Lady  Agnes  remained  silent  for  some  minutes. 

**  And  what  learned  you  in  that  book  ?"  she  said  at  last. 
"  Surely  it  would  teach  you  to  venerate  our  Holy  Church — 
and  yet,  methinks,  you  are  not  fond  of  the  mass." 

"The  Evangel  teacheth  us  to  love  and  trust  the  Lord 
Jesus,  whose  blood  was  shed  for  our  salvation.  I  love  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  this  his  death  for 
me." 

"  And  fear  you  not  the  fires  of  purgatory  ?" 
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"  I  fear  no  evil,"  said  Elspeth,  while  a  smile  brightened 
her  features,  "  for  He  is  with  me,  and  He  has  promised,  that 
on  the  day  His  people  leave  their  mortal  bodies  they  shall 
be  with  Him  in  paradise." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  His  people  ?"  said  Agnes,  whilst 
an  air  of  perplexity  shaded  her  youthful  brow.  "  Are  not 
all  the  members  of  the  Holy  Church  His  people  ?" 

"  His  people  are  they,"  rephed  Elspeth,  without  directly 
answering  her  question,  "  who  place  in  Him  their  sole  con- 
fidence of  salvation — His  death  for  their  pardon — His  merits 
for  their  justification." 

"  Do  you  do  this,  Elspeth  ?" 

"  I  do,  dear  lady,"  replied  the  old  woman  solemnly  ;  "and 
may  the  Lord  give  to  your  soul  the  same  rest." 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  now  gained  con- 
siderable ground  in  Scotland,  where,  from  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  position  of  national  affairs,  its  progress 
was  not  retarded  by  the  obstacles  which  opposed  it  in  Eng- 
land and  some  parts  of  the  Continent. 

In  England,  the  Cathohc  religion  had  been  put  down  by 
a  despotic  monarch. 

In  Germany  as  in  Scotland,  it  was  the  people  who  received 
the  word  gladly,  and  supported  as  they  were  in  both  m- 
stances  by  a  portion  of  the  nobiHty,  it  had  taken  deep  root 
ere  it  was  tolerated  by  law,  or  recognized  under  the  name  of 
Protestantism.  The  preaching  of  Wishart  had  been  pecu- 
liarly useful,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  work,  and  labored,  even  amongst  those  who  were  dying 
of  the  plague,  desei*vedly  made  him,  and  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  popular  amongst  the  lower  classes  ;  and  often,  as  in 
the  case  of  Elspeth,  the  good  seed  was  sown  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  communicated  to  others  the  gospel,  as  yet  so 
little  known. 

The  stoim  had  abated  during  their  conversation,  but  they 
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were  now  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  footsteps  hurrying  along 
the  passages. 

"  Go,  Bertha,"  said  Agnes,  turning  to  her  bower-woman, 
"  see  what  is  the  cause  of  that  noise,  and  wherefore  the  Lady 
Maude  tarries  so  long." 

The  Master  of  Crawford  had  been  called  from  his  bride  a 
few  days  after  his  marriage,  to  attend  the  convocation  of 
nobles  assembled  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  leaving  the  Lady 
Agnes,  who  was  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  at  Sterling 
Castle.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  had  accompanied  the  Master 
of  Crawford,  and  only  a  small  party  remained  to  garrison 
the  Castle.  The  sounds  of  unusual  commotion,  therefore, 
in  the  Castle,  which  for  some  days  had  been  so  quiet,  sug- 
gested to  Agnes  the  idea  that  her  husband  and  the  Earl 
might  have  returned  ;  and  after  waiting  anxiously  for  some 
time,  she  arose  and  was  about  to  go  herself  in  quest  of  news, 
when  shi  ieks,  loud  and  piercing,  suddenly  broke  upon  her  ear. 
She  rushed  into  the  gallery,  followed  by  Elspeth,  and  was 
met,  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  by  Bertha,  beside  herself 
with  terror.  She  was  closely  followed  by  Maude,  but  ere 
she  had  time  to  silence  her,  the  fatal  words  were  too  dis- 
tinctly heard — 

"St.  Andrews  is  ta'en  !  and  Master  Melville  has  slain  the 
Cardinal !" 

In  one  moment  Agnes  took  in  the  import  of  the  awful 
calamity  that  had  befallen  her,  and  with  a  long  ringing  shriek, 
that  seemed  hke  the  severing  of  soul  from  body,  she  fell 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  Maude. 

When  she  had  recovered  consciousness,  after  what  ap- 
peared to  her  a  long  troubled  dream,  she  found  herself  on 
the  bed  in  her  own  apartment.  It  was  night,  and  the  room 
was  lighted,  partly  by  a  lamp,  placed  so  as  to  leave  the  bed 
in  shade,  and  more  fully  by  the  beams  of  a  bright  moon 
that  shed  its  radiance  throui^h  the  half-curtained  window. 
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Close  by  the  bed  sat  Maude — at  a  little  distance,  by  the 
lamp,  was  old  Elspeth,  pouring  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
whilst  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber  a  grave-looking 
personage,  dressed  in  black,  stood  conversing  with  the  Master 
of  Crawford,  who  from  time  to  time  cast  anxious  glances 
towards  her.  She  observed  all  this  at  first  with  a  dreamy 
unconsciousness  of  what  had  passed ;  but  gradually  the  re- 
collection dawned  upon  her,  that  her  father  was  dead,  and 
Melville  a  mui'derer.  Her  agony  was  so  intense,  that  but 
for  the  extreme  weakness  which  in  some  sense  deadened  her 
pain,  a  fatal  relapse  would  probably  have  ensued  :  she  was 
too  much  exhausted  to  speak,  but  a  slight  movement  drew 
the  attention  of  her  attendants.  Maude  rose,  and  bending 
over  her,  kissed  her  pale  forehead,  while  a  murmured  "  Thank 
God !"  showed  the  depth  of  her  gratitude.  The  Master  of 
Crawford  and  the  leech  approached — the  latter  with  careful 
scrutiny  examined  his  patient. 

"  By  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Lady  Agnes 
will  do  well,"  he  said.  *'  The  fever  hath  left  her  ;  and  when 
a  composing  draught,  which  I  will  presently  minister,  hath 
procured  her  sleep,  her  strength  will  return." 

The  Master  knelt  by  her  bed,  and,  with  a  gallantry  unusual 
to  him,  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Hear  ye  what  the  leech  saith,  sweet  Agnes  ;  take  heart 
of  grace  and  get  well,  and  by  my  troth  ye  shall  neither  want 
silken  kirtles  nor  broidered  shoon,  nor  palfreys  to  your  liking." 

Agnes  smiled  faintly,  as  she  gently  returned  the  rough 
pressure  of  her  husband's  hand.  Under  the  rude  shock  that 
her  feelings  had  sustained  from  the  image  of  Melville,  pre- 
sented as  her  father's  murderer,  her  tender  spirit  was  ready, 
in  its  recoil,  to  cling  to  the  strong  arm  that  was  vowed  to 
protect  her.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence  she  summoned 
courage  to  address  him — "  Tell  me,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "this 
fearful  tale." 
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"  Not  now,  I  pray  thee,  lady,"  said  the  leech. 

"  Yes,  yes,  tell  me  now,  tell  me  all,"  she  cried  impatiently, 
"  or  I  cannot  rest." 

"  Be  comforted  then,  sweet  lady,"  said  her  husband.  "It 
is  briefly  spoken."  He  shortly  informed  her  of  the  events 
that  had  taken  place,  veiling  with  more  care  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  his  stern  nature,  the  most  harrowing 
features  of  her  father's  fate.  When  he  had  finished  she 
made  no  remark,  but,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
turned  silently  away. 

Several  days  passed,  and  Agnes  continued  slowly  to  re- 
cover. Maude,  who  watched  her  day  and  night  as  long  as 
she  was  in  danger,  was  now  able  to  leave  her  under  the 
charge  of  Elspeth,  whilst  she  took  for  a  few  hours  the  re- 
pose she  sorely  needed.  The  blow  that  had  prostrated  her 
friend  had  also  fallen  heavily  upon  her.  Norman  Leslie,  the 
companion  of  her  childhood — the  betrothed  husband  of  her 
later  years,  was  a  leader  in  this  fatal  conspiracy,  and  she 
knew  not  that  his  hands  were  unstained  by  blood.  She  also 
knew  the  measures  that  were  in  progress  for  reducing  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
mercy  for  any  of  the  conspirators  should  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  least  of  all  for  Leslie  and  Mel- 
ville. One  hope  alone  remained,  one  means  of  aiding  the 
besieged,  of  which  she  had  not  delayed  to  avail  herself. 

Hci  aunt,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland,  sister  of  the 
English  monarch,  deservedly  popular,  from  her  talents  and 
amiability,  had  held  the  office  of  Regent  for  some  time  after 
the  melancholy  fate  of  her  husband,  James  IV.,  at  which 
period  her  son,  James  V.,  was  an  infant  of  two  years  old ; 
her  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  people  was  so  strong,  that 
unsettled  as  was  the  state  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  King,  her  government  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued undisturbed,  had  it  not  been  for  her  hasty  and  im- 
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prudent  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  thus  identifying 
herself  with  one  of  the  two  leading  factions  which  at  that 
time  divided  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  grandson  to  the 
celebrated  Bell-the-Cat,  was  a  man  of  great  personal  accom- 
plishments, and  distinguished  by  the  warlike  spirit  and  love 
of  power  which  characterized  the  house  of  Douglas ;  his 
elevation  to  be  the  husband  of  the  Queen  Regent,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  all  the  nobility,  and  the  Queen,  by  this  inju- 
dicious step,  lost  much  of  the  popularity  she  had  enjoyed. 
A  faction  so  powerful  was  formed  against  her  that  she  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Regency,  and  fly  with  her  husband 
to  the  court  of  her  brother,  Henry  VIII.,  where  she  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter,  afterwards  wife  to  the  Earl,  of  Lennox, 
and  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  Darnley.  The  Duke 
of  Albany  was  called  from  France  to  assume  the  vacant  Re- 
gency ;  but,  wholly  unable  to  guide  the  helm  of  government 
in  the  turbulent  and  distracted  state  of  the  country,  he  re- 
signed the  office,  and  retired  to  France,  leaving  the  way 
open  for  the  Queen  and  Lord  Angus  to  return  to  Scotland. 
Margaret  was  not,  however,  again  called  to  the  supreme 
power.  Her  husband  succeeded  in  procuring  his  own  elec- 
tion to  the  vacant  government,  where  his  treatment  of  the 
young  prince  soon  became  so  tyrannical,  that  the  Queen 
united  with  his  rival,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  attempting  to 
place  her  son,  though  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

She  afterwards  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  her 
differences  with  whom  had  become  irreconcilable. 

The  Queen  Margaret  was  herself  a  Catholic  ;  but  she  was 
the  enemy  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  her  long  residence 
at  her  brother's  court  ha'd  blended  her  with  the  reforminof 
and  English  interests.  To  her,  therefore,  Maude  applied, 
and  it  was  soon  agreed  that  dispatches  should  be  sent  to 
King  Henry,  apprising  him  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
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besieged.  While  this  measure  was  being  carried  into  effect, 
intelhgence  reached  Stirhng,  that  the  insurgents  were  about 
to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions. 

**  Oh  !  that  they  knew,"  said  the  Queen,  "  that  succor  from 
our  royal  brother  is  at  hand.  Should  they  surrender,  no 
mercy  will  be  shown  them.  Alas  !  that  all  our  trusty  men 
are  out  with  my  Lord  of  Lennox." 

*'  There  is  but  one  course,"  said  Maude,  rising.  "  Give 
me  your  blessing,  my  royal  mistress.     I  will  go." 

"  My  child,  how  can  you  ?  Young,  and  delicately  nur- 
tured as  you  have  been,  how  can  you  brave  the  dangers  of 
such  a  journey,  or  surmount  the  difficulties  that  would  ob- 
struct your  way,  even  were  you  there  ?" 

**  God  will  prosper  me,"  said  Maude,  firmly.  "  I  would 
shrink  from  this  mission,  and  fear  to  go  alone  amongst 
these  daring  men,  though  there  be  one  there  that  would 
protect  me ;  but  God  calls  me  to  this  work — there  is  none 
else  to  do  it,  and  were  our  tidings  to  miscarry,  their  destruc- 
tion would  be  sure." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Queen,  "they  have  stood  nobly  up  for 
their  country,  yet  well  I  wish  their  hands  had  not  been 
stained  with  blood.  But  think,  Maude,  of  all  you  must  en- 
counter." 

"  I  am  ready  for  it  all,"  said  Maude  calmly.  "  If  I  die,  it 
will  be  for  one  who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  me,  and  it 
is  better  to  die  with  him  than  survive  him." 

"  Go,  then,  my  child ;  your  strong  mind,  I  doubt  not,  will 
support  you.  But,  oh  !  am  I  right  to  allow  it  ?  you  know, 
Maude,  that  death  would  follow  discovery." 

"  I  know  it,  but  it  would  be  in  a  righteous  cause ;  for 
surely  it  is  a  righteous  act  to  save  those  who  will  defend 
their  country's  liberties." 

"  I  will  say  no  more  against  it ;  may  He  who  is  over  all 
protect  you,  my  child,  and  bring  you  back  in  safety,"  said 
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Queen  Marg-aret,  pressing  her  to  her  heart,  with  maternal 
affection.  Their  plan  was  speedily  an-anged,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  no  one  should  be  made  privy  to  Maude's 
dangerous  expedition,  in  order  that  none  might  be  impBcated 
in  its  possible  results. 

"  Only  Elspeth/'  said  Maude  ;  "  I  must  tell  her,  for  she 
has  shared  all  of  weal  or  woe  that  has  befallen  me  my  life 
long." 

"  Yes,  Elspeth  would  rather  share  danger  with  you,  than 
have  aught  concerning  you  concealed." 

That  night  Maude  left  Agnes's  room  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  usual,  to  make  preparations  for  her  departure  on  the 
following  morning.  As  she  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  aer 
friend,  and  thought  of  all  that  might  happen  ere  they  met 
again,  her  heart  filled ;  but  she  turned  hastily  away,  that 
the  invahd  might  not  see  the  tears  that  rushed  to  her 
eyes,  and  calling  Elspeth  to  accompany  her,  she  left  the 
room. 

"  Nurse,"  she  said,  when  they  were  alone,  "  I  well  know 
how  dear  to  you  is  all  that  concerns  me.  I  have  now  some- 
thing on  my  mind  which  I  would  communicate,  but  it  would 
involve  you  in  danger." 

"  What  danger  can  concern  you,  my  nurshng,  that  I  have 
not  a  right  to  share  ?  Are  you  not  my  own  ?  Did  not  my 
Lady,  yom'  sainted  mother,  put  you  into  my  arms  the  day 
you  were  bom  ?  and  on  that  awful  night,  when  I  would 
fain  have  gone  with  her  to  the  prison,  did  she  not  bid  me 
watch  over  you,  and  teach  you  how  you  might  follow  her  to 
glory  ?  Speak  not  to  me  of  danger — it  is  mine  to  share  it 
with  you:  would  that  I  could  bear  it  all  alone." 

Maude  threw  herseK  into  the  arms  of  her  faithful  attend- 
ant. 

"  Yes,  nurse,  you  have  every  right  to  all  that  belongs  to 
me ;  but  I  would  not  peril  the  life  of  one  so  dear." 
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"  Life,  said  you,  my  child  !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  ; 
**  would  they  harm  your  young  life — would  they  take  you 
from  me  also  ?" 

"  No,  no  !  you  shall  hear  it  all."  She  then  recounted 
her  plan,  to  which  her  nurse  listened  with  deep  attention, 
whilst  Maude  failed  not  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  in  order  to  reconcile  her  to  the  danger. 

*•'  Hush,  my  bairn ;  think  not  that  I  would  impede  your 
path,  though  danger  and  death  be  on  the  way.  I  would 
but  help  my  darling  to  walk  in  her  mother's  steps  ;  but  I 
will  go  with  you — I  will  watch  over  you,  and  if  aught  of  ill 
befall  you,  I  will  not  a  second  time  be  left  to  mourn  alone." 

"  Nay,  dear,  dear  nurse  this  must  not  be — two  lives  need 
not  be  endangered ;  besides,  each  one  added  to  the  number 
would  but  increase  the  peril  to  all." 

"  Then  why  canna  I  go  allenarlie  ?  they  will  not  be  so 
ready  to  touch  the  old  woman,  and  if  they  did,  sweet  would 
be  the  death  I  bore  for  you." 

"  Well  do  I  know  your  love,  nurse ;  it  has  been  for  many 
a  year  my  best  earthly  blessing.  But  you  know  you  were 
not  with  me  at  St.  Andrews — you  do  not  know  the  town  or 
the  castle  as  I  do  ;  there  would  be  hardly  a  hope  of  your 
success,  while  the  risk  of  detection  would  be  increased  a 
hundred-fold.  You  must  let  me  go  in  peace,  and  give  me 
your  blessing." 

It  took  some  time  to  convince  Elspeth  that  it  would  not 
do  for  her  to  go  as  well  as  Maude  ;  but  on  its  being  pointed 
out  to  her  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  entrance  to  a 
besieged  castle,  and  how  it  could  only  be  managed  by  one 
well  acquainted  with  its  precincts,  she  at  length  yielded,  and 
was  somewhat  comforted  when  she  learned  that  her  son 
Gavin,  who  was  foster-brother  to  the  Lady  Glammis,  was  to 
accompany  her  young  lady.  She  implored  Maude  to  retire 
to   rest  while   she  completed   the   necessary  preparations. 
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Maude  did  so,  and  some  time  after  she  was  thankful  to  see 
she  slept. 

"  Bless  the  bairn !  how  hke  she  is  to  her  mother,"  said 
the  faithful  creature,  looking  tenderly  at  her — "like  her  in 
face,  and  like  her  in  better  ways ;  who  but  hersel  would  hae 
thoucht  o'  sic  a  plan.  Oh  !  may  her  mother's  God  be  hers 
also."  Kneeling  by  the  bed,  she  poured  out  the  cares  of 
her  troubled  mind  to  Him  whom  she  ever  found  a  comforter 
under  all  her  sorrows,  committing  her  darling  to  His  tender 
mercies.  Then  sitting  down  by  her  side,  she  spent  the  quiet 
hours  of  night  in  pouring  over  the  pages  of  the  precious 
Bible  that  had  belonged  to  the  Lady  Glammis,  and  which 
Maude  had  given  to  her  charge  until  her  return. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  Maude  set 
forth  on  a  pillion,  behind  her  trusty  guide.  She  was  dressed 
as  a  peasant  girl,  thereby  hoping  to  elude  observation.  The 
Queen  and  nurse  Elspeth  were  the  only  members  of  the 
family  astir,  as  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  avoid  observation, 
and  Maude  had  of  late  spent  so  much  time  in  Agnes's  room, 
where  no  sen-ants  were  admitted  but  Elspeth  and  Bertha, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid  detection.  When  all  was 
ready,  Maude  again  implored  the  blessing  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress. It  was  given  amid  many  sobs  and  tears ;  but  when 
she  turned  to  Elspeth,  the  old  woman  stood  erect,  as  she 
threw  her  withered  arms  around  her  child,  and  with  a  clear 
strong  voice  said, 

"  Go  forth,  my  bairn  !  auld  Elspeth  sends  thee  forth,  and 
may  the  blessing  of  thy  mother's  God  go  with  thee — may 
He  who  led  his  children  through  the  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness, lead  thee,  and  guide  and  bring  thee  back  in  safety." 

When  she  was  gone,  Elspeth  turned  to  the  Queen  and 
said — 

"  Haud  up  your  head,  my  royal  leddy — greet  nae  mair. 
A  proud  woman  am  I  this  day :  my  bairn  has  shown  hersel 
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worthy  o'  her  that  was  dear  to  us  baith ;  and  sure  am  I  her 
prayers  are  heard,  for  what  could  mak  the  young  thing  gae 
forth  calm  and  binkie,  as  she  has  dune  this  day,  but  the 
power  o'  God  in  her  heart  ?" 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  I  loved  thee  weU,  my  own,  my  father's  land) 
*        *        *        ♦        and  this 
Is  my  reward !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing— 
Not  even  a  grave." 

Sardanapalus. 

" fierce  and  high, 

The  death-pile  blazed  into  the  sky." 

Ziolla  Rookh. 

Shortly  after  Maude's  departure,  the  Queen  visited  the 
apartment  of  her  invalid  lady-in-waiting.  When  the  usual 
greetings  were  over,  Lady  Crawford  asked  for  her  friend, 
saying  she  was  wont  to  visit  her  at  an  earlier  hour. 

"  She  hath  charged  me  with  a  message  of  kindness,  my 
dear  Lady  Agnes,"  said  the  Queen.  "  She  was  suddenly 
compelled  to  leave  us  for  a  short  time,  and  would  not  bid 
you  farewell,  as  she  feared  to  agitate  you." 

"  Where  hath  she  gone,  may  it  please  your  grace,  and 
who  is  with  her  ?" 

"  She  lacks  not  attendants,"  said  the  Queen,  evading  the 
first  part  of  the  question,  "  and  it  is  prosperous  weather  for 
her  journey." 

"  Hath  she  then  far  to  go  ?"  said  Agnes,  anxiously. 

"  Not  very  far ;  but  ask  me  not,  dear  lady,  whither  she 
is  bound." 

**  Oh  !  hath  aught  else  of  evil  befallen  ?"  said  Agnes,  in 
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alarm.  **  Those  misguided  men,  are  they  taken  ?  0,  tell 
me,  my  royal  mistress." 

**  No  ;  they  are  still  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  its 
walls  will  not  easily  give  way.  I  trust  they  may  escape 
with  life." 

*'  Heaven  grant  it,"  said  Agnes ;  "  and  may  Maude  return 
speedily.     Is  her  nurse  with  her  ?" 

"  No ;  she  hath  left  her,  thinking  her  attendance  would 
be  a  comfort  to  you." 

"  She  is  ever  kind,  but  I  fear  she  will  herself  require  her." 

At  this  moment,  Elspeth  entered  the  room,  and  the  Queen 
left  the  apartment,  with  many  charges  to  nurse  to  amuse  her 
patient  during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  the  Master  of  Craw- 
ford, and  the  Lady  Maude  Lyon.  On  that  day,  Agnes  was 
more  restless  and  unwell  than  usual ;  she  missed  the  society 
of  her  husband.  His  kindness  during  her  illness  had  en- 
deared him  to  her ;  but  no  sooner  was  she  out  of  danger, 
than  the  troubled  state  of  the  country  again  had  compelled 
him  to  leave  her  ;  and  now  that  Maude  also  was  gone,  she 
felt  her  solitude  the  more.  Elspeth  endeavored  to  engage 
her  interest,  by  repeating  legends  and  singing  old  ballads,  in 
which  Agnes  delighted.  Towards  evening,  she  was  able  to 
sit  up  a  little.  Elspeth  placed  her  chair  in  the  deep  em- 
brasure of  the  window.  She  sat  for  some  time  silent,  enjoy- 
ing the  magnificent  view. 

**  Where  is  Lady  Maude  now,  I  wonder  ?"  said  Agnes,  at 
length. 

"  Safe,  I  trust,  under  the  protection  of  her  mother's  God," 
replied  Elspeth.  A  melancholy  that  at  first  Agnes  could 
not  account  for,  overshadowed  the  old  woman's  face  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  remained  for  some  minutes  buried  in  thought. 
After  anxiously  regarding  her,  she  concluded  that  it  was  the 
remembrance  of  the  Lady  Glammis  that  had  saddened  her, 
and  ventured  to  inquire,  in  a  timid  tone, — 
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'*  Where  did  the  Lady  €rlammis   hve  before  her  mar- 


riage ?'* 

"  For  the  maist  part  at  Douglas  Castle,"  repHed  Elspeth  ; 
**  though  betimes  she  was  aboot  the  coort.'* 

"  Is  Lady  Maude  like  her,  think  you  ?" 

**  Ay  is  she  ;  there  is  a  look  about  her  een  of  sic  grave, 
sweet  thought,  I  could  sometimes  think  I  saw  the  Lady 
Glaminis  before  me." 

"  Often  have  I  longed  to  hear  Lady  Glammis's  history," 
said  Agnes ;  "  but  Maude  rarely  speaks  of  her,  ana  I  never 
like  to  ask  a  question." 

"  Her  story  is  one  of  dule  and  sorrow,  and  heavy  it  is, 
dear  lady,  to  speak  o'.  She  had  you  in  her  arms  when  you 
were  but  a  babe,  at  the  Queen's  coort.  She  kissed  your 
wee  cheek,  and  I  mind  you  looked  sweetly  in  her  face,  and 
smiled  as  she  watched  you  and  Lady  Maude  playing  the- 
gither.  Alack !  httle  had  she  then  thought  of  the  dark  days 
that  were  coming," 

"  Oh !  tell  me  about  her,  nurse — tell  me  all.  Where 
could  they  find  aught  to  say  against  one  so  good  and  gen- 
tle?" 

"Black  malice  it  was  that  invented  these  tales  against 
her.  She  was  wise  and  guid  aboon  her  time,  and  wrought 
mony  cures  among  the  puir,  for  she  was  skilled  in  all  man- 
ner of  herbs. 

"  At  last,  in  an  evil  hour,  a  cousin  of  the  Lord  Glammis 
came  hame  frae  Malta,  where  he  was  chief  of  a  knightly 
preceptory.  He  was  next  o'  kin  to  my  lord,  and  if  the 
family  were  extinct,  wud  succeed  to  their  wide  earldom. 
From  the  day  he  arrived  at  the  Castle,  I  saw  evrl  in  his  ee. 
I  hinted  it  to  my  lady,  and  besought  her  not  to  trust  him 
ower  far ;  but  she  had  a  guileless  conscience,  and  feared 
naebody.  Ae  nicht  I  was  out  in  the  gloamin',  seeing  an 
auld  woman — Annie   Douglas,  the   shepherd's  wife — ^that 
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was  ill.  She  was  an  unco  wise  woman,  and  folk  said  that 
she  was  mair  than  canny.  Waes  me !  but  the  wight  wasna 
to  licht  on  her,  but  on  the  young  and  bonny.  When  I  gaed 
in  to  the  cot-house,  she  was  sitting  her  lane. 

"  *  Sit  down,  kimmer,'  quo'  she,  *  and  tell  me  liou  a'  is 
gan  on  up  at  the  Castle.' 

"  *  Gayless,'  quo'  I.  *  But  tell  me,  how  is  a'  wi'  yer- 
sel?' 

"  *  Ne'er  fash  wi'  me,  but  tell  me  what  is  yon  dark  man 
aboot,  that  he  bides  sae  lang  ?' 

"  *  I  kenna,'  quo'  I ;  *  but  weel  I  wuss  he  was  gane.' 

"  *  And  weel  may  ye  wuss  it,'  quo'  she,  *  for  there's  a 
shadow  o'  dule  has  come  on  the  Castle  sine  ever  he  darkened 
its  doors ;  and  skaith  and  wrang  will  fa'  on  a'  them  that  the 
blink  o'  his  ee  has  lichted  on.  Listen  to  me,  kimmer.'  And 
she  set  elbows  on  her  knees,  wi'  her  haffits  on  her  hands, 
and  her  twa  black  een  glowerin'  on  me,  as  they  were  lamps 
o'  licht : — '  Yestreen  I  dreamed  o'  my  leddy,  and  she  was 
dressed  frae  head  to  fit  in  a  bluid-red  goun  ;  and  when  I 
lookit  nearer,  it  gaed  flicker  flickerin'  as  it  were  made  o' 
flames  o'  fire.  She  took  my  hand,  and  put  it  in  her  breast 
— it  was  better  than  a  lowing  coal.  I  turned  to  get  water, 
and  I  saw  Sir  Aymer  Lyon  standing  by  her  side  ;  he  was 
haudin'  her  by  a  chain  I  hadna  seen  afore,  that  was  claspit 
round  her  waist.  I  sprang  at  it  to  break  it,  and  wi'  that  he 
gae'  a  fearfu'  lauch,  and  pointed  on  the  grun' ;  and  when  I 
lookit,  I  saw  nae  mair  o'  my  leddy  but  a  wheen  blackened 
ashes  at  his  fit.  Nou,  gang  hame  and  tell  my  leddy  an  she 
values  life,  or  aught  that  be  dear  to  her  on  earth,  to  flee 
from  the  face  o'  that  fearfu'  man  before  the  morrow's  sun 
be  set.* 

"I  bore  the  message  to  my  leddy.  A  cloud  cam  ower 
her  brow  when  she  heard  me  speak. 

"  *  These  are  but  old  Annie's  fancies,'  she  said  at  length. 
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*  I  should  not  like  to  think  Sir  Aymer  Lyon  would  work  us 
evil.' 

**  *  Trust  him  not  too  far,  my  leddy,'  I  said, 

"  *  I  trust  in  God,  Elspeth  ;'  and  she  smiled  wi*  her  ain 
sweet  smile. 

**  Sir  Aymer  had  been  twa  days  absent  from  Glammis  at 
that  time.  Sair,  sair  I  argued  wi'  my  leddy  to  leave  the 
Castle  afore  he  came  back,  and  gang  for  a  time  to  the  Eng- 
lish coort,  where  her  brother,  Lord  Angus,  was  at  that  time 
— but  she  leuch  at  my  fancies,  as  she  ca'd  them.  And  wheA 
she  saw  my  heart  was  grit — for  oh  !  she  was  kind,  kind — 
she  bade  me  hae  faith  in  God,  and  no  be  feared  for  her,  for 
a  sparrow  couldna  fa'  to  the  grund  without  His  leave.  That 
nicht,  when  a'  was  still  and  dark,  a  trampling  o'  horses'  feet 
was  heard  roond  the  Castle — the  great  bell  was  rung,  and 
armed  men  demanded  admission  in  the  name  of  King  James ; 
they  bore  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Jane,  Coun- 
tess of  Glammis,  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  of  unlawful 
dealings  upon  the  life  of  the  King — her  lord  was  included  in 
the  warrant,  though  nae  crime  was  laid  to  his  account.  The 
weird  was  come.  My  leddy  was  waukened  out  o'  her  calm 
sleep,  to  be  ta'en  to  prison  and  to  death.  Never  to  my  dee- 
ing  day  shall  I  forget  her  look  as  she  stood  in  the  great  ha*, 
while  they  were  preparing  to  tak'  her  awa'.  She  was 
whiter  than  marble,  but  her  brow  was  calm,  and  the  deep 
thouffht  in  her  ee  tauld  that  she  communed  with  One  un- 
seen. 

"  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  Lady  Edith,  in  her 
white  dress,  her  golden  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders, 
rushed  into  the  room.     *  My  mother !  my  mother  !*  she  cried, 

*  I  will  go  with  you.'  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
locked  her  arms  around  the  Lady  Glammis — then  a  look  of 
trouble  crossed  that  calm  face. 

"  '  My  child,'  she  said,  and  she  clasped  the  Lady  Edith  to 
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her  heart,  *  I  will  soon  return.  This  accusation  cannot  stand 
against  me.  You  must  not  go  with  me,  my  Edith — remain 
with  your  sister,  my  darling.' 

"  '  Let  me  go,  my  leddy,'  I  ventured  to  say ;  *  they  will 
not  hinder  a  servant's  accompanying  you.' 

**  *  No,  Elspeth,  remain  with  my  children.'  She  turned  to 
me  and  took  my  hand.  She  spoke  low,  so  that  the  Lady 
Edith  could  not  hear. 

*"  If  I  should  never  return,  Elspeth,  be  a  mother  to  my 
darlings,  and  train  my  httle  Maude  to  fear  the  Lord.  If 
aught  of  evil  happen  to  me,  their  father  may  be  spared  ;  bufc 
if  not,  flee  with  them  to  the  court  of  King  Henrj-  of  Eng- 
land ;  commend  them  to  my  brother's  care ;  or,  if  aught 
should  render  him  unable  to  protect  them,  seek  for  them 
the  guardianship  of  Henry  himself.  But  hark !  I  hear 
my  httle  Maude's  voice.  I  thought  to  spare  her  this.'  She 
hastened  to  a  room  near  where  I  had  left  the  child  asleep  ; 
she  had  been  rudely  wakened  by  the  strange  sounds  aroimd 
her,  and  had  got  out  of  bed.  As  soon  as  she  saw  her  mo- 
ther, she  flew  into  her  arms.  *  Bless  thee,  my  little  one  !' 
said  the  lady,  straining  her  to  her  heart,  while  a  look  of  wild 
agony  passed  over  her  face.  At  this  moment  the  men  came 
in,  and  seized  my  sweet  lady  to  drag  her  awa'.  I  saw  one 
look  to  heaven,  I  heard  her  prayer — *  0  God !  protect  my 
children !'  and  she  was  gone.  Her  lord  was  taken  too. 
Hardly  could  my  arms  haud  the  strugghng  bairn  while  the 
tramp  of  horses  was  heard  in  the  avenue,  but  when  all  was 
silent  round  that  dreary  house,  I  took  her  to  the  hall.  The 
cold  moonlight  was  streaming  in  at  the  window,  and  there, 
on  the  very  spot  where  I  had  seen  her  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  stood  the  Lady  Glammis.  But  a  moment  before,  I 
had  seen  her  borne  from  the  Castle,  wrapped  in  a  dark 
mantle,  and  bound  like  some  common  felon,  and  there  she 
was  before  me,  clothed  from  head  to  fit  in  purest  white ; 
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her  pale  calm  face,  beaming  with  unearthly  Hcht,  like  the 
star  in  the  lift  shinin'  through  the  thin  gray  mist.  My  feet 
grew  to  the  grund  they  stuid  on ;  and  I  wud  hae  spoken, 
but  the  life  was  frozen  within  me.  She  smiled,  and  there 
was  sic  awfu'  beauty  in  that  smile,  as  never  shone  on  mortal 
face.  She  pointed  to  heaven,  and  then,  as  I  lookit,  she  was 
gane.  Hardly  had  she  passed,  when  the  Lady  Edith  cam* 
in :  she  had  been  on  the  battlements,  watching  for  the  last 
ghnt  of  her  faither  and  mother  ;  her  eye  was  wild,  and  her 
look  affrighted. 

o 

"  *  Where  is  my  mother,  Elspeth  V  she  said.  '  She  passed 
me  but  now  in  the  ante-room.* 

**  I  couldna  answer,  but  her  een  met  mine,  and  weel  she 
kent  what  was  in  my  heart.  She  gied  a  skreigh,  that  rings 
in  my  ear  at  this  very  minute,  and  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor. 

*'  The  Lady  Edith  couldna  thole  to  bide  at  Glammis.  At 
last  she  was  ta'en  awa'  by  them  that  were  near  o'  kin,  and  I 
went  with  the  Lady  Maude  to  Edinburgh. 

"  Mony  a  weary  month  passed  by,  and  still  the  trial  was 
delayed,  and  my  sweet  leddy  and  her  lord  lay  in  prison. 
Interest  was  made  for  her  at  coort,  for  she  was  weel  Hkeit 
throughout  the  land ;  but  a*  was  vain.  At  last  that  awfu' 
day  cam',  and  she  was  brought  before  an  earthly  judge  ;  but 
I  keepit  it  frae  the  bairn.  Sir  Aymer  Lyon  was  the  ac- 
cuser— false  and  foul  as  his  ain  heart  were  the  tales  he 
brought.  I  tried  to  get  into  the  coort,  but  they  wouldna  let 
me — ^lang  and  weary  were  the  hours  o'  that  black  day,  but 
it  cam'  to  an  end  at  last.  I  saw  my  bairn  to  sleep ;  httle 
did  she  think  what  was  gauin'  forward  sae  near  her.  I 
shppit  awa'  to  the  coort-house — the  trial  was  still  going  on. 
Suddenly  the  doors  flew  open — a  long  train  of  men  in  black 
cam'  out.  In  the  midst  of  them  walked  my  leddy,  and  at 
her  side — oh !  that  I  should  live  to  see  that  sight ! — an 
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awfu'  man,  whose  part  I  kent  ower  weel.  They  turned  up 
the  Castle  Hill,  and  I  followed.  What  they  were  gauin'  to 
do  wi'  her,  I  didna  ken  ;  but  I  saw  ower  soon.  I  was  maist 
mad  then,  and  tried  to  win  at  her  through  the  crood  ;  but 
they  held  me  back.  I  got  one  look  o'  her  face — it  was  hke 
that  o*  an  angel,  and  her  blue  een  were  calm  as  the  simmer 
sky.  Speer  me  nae  maire,  leddy,"  said  Elspeth,  breaking 
off  in  her  narrative,  while  she  became  deadly  pale,  and  great 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  her  aged  forehead.  "  The 
flames  I  saw  that  nicht  scorched  my  brain,  and  I  am  no 
mysel'  when  I  think  o'  it.  Ay,  ay,  there  was  the  bluid-red 
goun,  sure  enough;  and  he,  the  black  villain,  that  had 
wraucht  the  deed,  stood  there,  with  his  cauld  gray  ee,  and 
lookit  on.  I  fled,  I  kent  nae  where,  but  I  fan  mysel'  kneel- 
ing by  the  bed  o*  my  bairn.  She  started  up  wi'  a  skreigh, 
and  stretched  out  her  arms. 

"  *  Nurse,  nurse,'  she  cried,  *  what's  that  red  glare  in  the 
room  ?' 

"  I  raised  my  head,  and  there  was  the  gleaming  o'  the 
death-fire,  mingling  with  the  pale  moonlicht." 

"  Was  the  Lady  Glammis  of  the  Cathohc  Church,  Els- 
peth ?"  inquired  Agnes,  after  a  long  pause,  as  she  dried 
the  tears  that  had  fallen  plentifully  during  this  tale  of 
horror. 

**  She  was  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  dear  leddy,  and  is 
now  in  the  glorious  company  of  the  redeemed,  singing,  '  Unto 
Him  who  loved  us,  and  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.' " 

"  And  the  Ladies  Edith  and  Maude,  what  became  of 
them?" 

"  The  Leddy  Edith  sune  after  mamed  her  cousin,  Sir 
Percy  Douglas,  and  went  wi'  him  to  Germany.  The  Lord 
o'  Glammis,  who  was  sorely  broken  baith  in  mind  and  body 
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by  all  he  had  endured,  went  wi'  them.  He  never  held  up 
his  head  after  that  fearfu'  day,  and  deed  no'  long  after  they 
reached  Germany.  His  late  majesty  King  James  restored 
the  lands  o*  Glammis  to  the  Leddy  Edith ;  but  her  heart 
was  sickened  o'  the  bit,  and  she  has  never  come  back  to  her 
ain  country." 

"  And  Lady  Maude,"  inquired  Agnes,  *'  have  you  been 
with  her  ever  since?" 

"  Yes,  and  will  to  my  deeing  day,  please  God.  Her  un- 
cle. Lord  Angus,  sent  hame  for  the  bairn  ;  he  was  then  with 
King  Henry,  banished  furth  o'  Scotland.  I  tuik  her  there, 
and  the  dear  bairn  was  brought  up  at  the  English  coort. 
Her  sister  wanted  to  hae  her,  but  her  uncle  wouldna  gie  her 
up.  Mony  a  bairn  hae  I  seen  that  would  ha'  been  ta'en  up 
with  the  ferlies  about  her ;  but  though  she  kent  nought  at 
that  time,  but  that  her  mother  was  gone — for  we  lang  keepit 
it  frae  her  how  she  had  deed — yet  she  couldna  win  ower  her 
loss ;  and  a'  her  pleasure  was  to  sit  by  my  side  and  speak 
about  her,  or  read  in  the  buik  she  had  left  her,  for  my  leddy 
had  learned  her  to  read  while  she  was  here.  She  grew  up 
modest  and  gentle  as  ye  see  her,  and  wi'  a'  her  mother's 
beauty.  She  was  fairer  than  ony  at  the  English  coort,  and 
mickle  was  she  thocht  o',  young  though,  she  was.  But  her 
heart  was  aye  in  her  mother's  land ;  and  often,  when  she 
would  sit  looking  oot  on  the  broad  river,  and  a  dream-hke 
licht  would  come  into  her  ee  that  I  hked  na  weel,  for  it 
garred  me  think  she  was  na  lang  for  this  world,  I  would 
say,  *  What  ails  ye,  my  bairn  ?  what  are  ye  thinking  o'  V 
She  would  say,  '  Naething  ails  me,  jiurse  ;  I  was  but  think- 
inc:  o'  Glammis.'  " 

Tears  flowed  down  Elspeth's  furrowed  cheeks,  as  she 
said,  "  I  am  but  an  auld  withered  branch,  and  the  time  will 
sune  come  when  I  shall  be  ta'en  to  join  my  leddy,  where 
there  are  nae  ill  tongues  to  vex  us,  yet  I  canna  speak  o'  that 
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day.  May  you,  leddy,  never  see  sic  sights  as  my  auld  een 
ha'  witnessed." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Agnes  felt  a  mysterious  awe 
overshade  her  spirit,  as  the  horrible  images  of  Elspeth's  dark 
tale  rose  with  fearful  vividness  before  her  mind.  She  had 
seen,  from  her  windows,  in  St.  Andrews,  the  reflection  of 
the  fire  that  consumed  Wishart,  and  the  terrific  impression 
it  had  made  on  her  imagination  was  still  fresh.  Breaking, 
by  an  effort,  the  painful  spell  of  silence,  and  anxious  to  hear 
more,  she  said  at  last — 

*'  But  she  was  a  holy  woman,  nurse." 

"  Ay,  holy  as  ever  mortal  breathed.  She  trusted  in  her 
Redeemer ;  in  Him  she  lived,  and  in  Him  she  died." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just,  and  gnasheth  upon  him  with    his 
teeth."  Psalm  xxjcvii,  12. 

The  day  had  passed  ere  Maude's  absence  was  discovered  by 
her  cousin,  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Lennox.  "  Comes  not  the 
Lady  Maude  to  dinner  ?"  she  said,  as  they  sat  down  to  their 
mid-day  meal ;  "  surely  she  might  leave  Lady  Agnes  for  a 
time." 

"  Maude  has  left  home  for  a  few  days,"  said  the  Queen. 

"  Lady  Maude  from  home  !  when  did  she  go,  and  whither  ?" 
inquired  the  Lady  Margaret,  m  an  accent  of  no  pleased 
surprise. 

"  She  hath  gone  on  a  private  mission,"  replied  the  Queen, 
in  a  tone  intended  to  prevent  any  further  inquiries  ;  but  not 
so  easily  was  the  curiosity  of  her  daughter  to  be  satisfied. 

"  But  whither  has  she  gone  ?  and  when  left  she  the  Castle  ?" 

"  Urge  me  not,  Margaret,  I  choose  not  to  answer  you 
where  she  is — she  left  this  at  break  of  day." 

"Is  it  your  highnesses  confidence,  or  my  cousin's,  I  am 
unworthy  to  share  ?"  said  Lady  Margaret,  haughtily. 

"  It  is  not  the  wish  of  either  to  exclude  you,  Margaret ; 
but  circumstances  require  that  this  mission  should  be  secret. 
Show,  therefore,  your  respect  to  us  by  asking  no  more 
questions." 

The  Lady  Margaret  was  silent,  but  not  the  less  determined 
to  ascertain  whither  Maude  was  gone.  No  sooner  was  dinner 
over  than  she  set  out  upon  her  accustomed  walk,  but  not,  as 
usual,  keeping  within  the  garden  inclosure.      She  at  once, 
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attended  by  her  page,  passed  to  the  Castle  gates.  From 
childhood  the  Lady  Maude  had  been  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
dishke  to  her  cousin.  The  admiration  which  Maude's 
singular  beauty  and  fascinating  manners  attracted  at  the 
English  court,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame  of  hate  which  had 
been  so  early  kindled.  Margaret's  personal  appearance  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  complexion,  and  keen 
black  eyes.  Still  her  rank,  and  ^^vacity  of  manner,  would 
probably  have  attracted  attention  enough  to  satisfy  her,  but 
for  Maude's  superior  claims.  A  strong  vein  of  satire,  also, 
mingled  with  the  vsdt  for  which  she  was  remarkable,  and 
repelled,  though  it  amused  her  hearers.  Her  cousin  soon 
became  the  object  of  this  satire,  though  she  ventured  not  its 
exercise  when  Maude  was  present ;  and  even  in  her  absence, 
carefully  veiled  the  insinuations  which  she  dai'ed  not  speak 
openly  of  one  who  was  so  general  a  favourite. 

During  the  progress  of  the  negociations  between  the 
Scottish  and  English  courts,  the  Lady  Margaret  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  the  Master  of  Rothes  ;  and  a  contract 
of  marriage  was  arranged  by  their  mutual  parents,  with  the 
understanding  that  their  union  should  take  place  when  the 
Lady  Margaret  had  attained  her  twenty-first  year.  Norman's 
noble  presence,  and  the  distinguished  place  he  had  already 
attained  amongst  the  Scottish  nobility,  won  Margaret's  secret 
acquiescence,  when  she  accidentally  discovered  the  wishes  of 
her  parents,  which  would  have  had  but  httle  weight  with  her, 
unless  her  own  ambitious  desires  had,  at  the  same  time,  been 
gratified.  But  Norman,  upon  whom  his  destined  bride  had 
made  anything  but  a  pleasing  image,  was  still  further  disin- 
clined to  fulfil  his  part  in  the  transaction,  by  the  vivid 
remembrance  he  retained  of  Maude  Lyon,  the  friend  of  his 
childhood.  When  he  met  her  again,  grown  from  a  winning 
child  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  opening  womanhood,  and 
fulfiUing,  in  the  maturity  of  her  character,  more  than  its  early 
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promise,  the  impression  on  his  mind  was  irrevocably  sealed  ; 
and  he  informed  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  that  he  could 
not  fulfil  his  expectations,  and  that  if  the  hand  of  the  Lady- 
Maude  could  not  be  won,  no  other  woman  should  ever  be  his 
wife.  Lord  Rothes  was  satisfied  to  please  his  son,  the  more 
so  as  the  Lady  Maude's  portion  was  as  large,  and  her  rank  as 
high  as  those  of  her  cousin.  The  matter  was,  therefore, 
amicably  arranged  with  Lord  Angus,  and  the  way  left  open 
for  Norman  to  press  his  suit  with  Maude.  He  refused  the 
interference  of  her  uncle  on  his  behalf;  for,  with  the  chival- 
rous gallantry  that  formed  a  part  of  his  nature,  he  determined 
to  owe  her  favour  to  his  own  merits  alone.  Queen  Margaret 
gave  her  consent  to  this  arrangement.  She  had  carefully 
concealed  from  Margaret  the  destiny  which  was  proposed  for 
her,  and  therefore  believed  her  to  be  wholly  indifferent  on  the 
subject.  Maude  was  dear  to  her  as  her  own  child ;  and  the 
desire  for  her  establishment  was  equal  to  that  she  felt  for 
Margaret's.  But  Margaret  had  been  informed  by  her  nurse 
of  the  contemplated  match,  and  had  set  her  heart  upon  its 
accomplishment.  When,  therefore,  she  saw  the  growing 
attachment  between  her  cousin  and  one  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  her  betrothed,  her  anger  knew  no  bounds.  She 
burst  upon  her  astonished  mother  with  haughty  reproaches 
for  suffering  the  perfidy  of  the  Lady  Maude. 

"Nay,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Queen,  "  naught  of  injustice 
has  been  done  to  you.  Neither  your  father  nor  I  had  ever 
informed  you  of  our  wish.  The  Master  of  Rothes  was  free  to 
choose  for  himself;  he  loves  your  cousin,  and  there  is  naught 
to  sunder  them.  She  is  my  child  as  well  as  you,  and  I  owe  a 
mother's  part  to  her." 

"  And  are  they  to  marry  ?"  demanded  Margaret. 

"They  are  even  now  betrothed,  and,  doubtless,  in  good 
time,  will  be  wedded.     Be  content,  my  child." 

"  Think  not  that  it  is  aught  to  me,"  said  Lady  Margaret, 
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scornfully ;  "  were  he  the  best  man  that  ever  trod  between 
John  o'Groat's  and  Tweed,  I  would  not  waste  a  thought  upon 
him ;  but  hear  me,  royal  mother !  though  I  would  not  wed 
him  if  he  laid  the  crown  of  Scotland  at  my  feet,  Maude  Lyon 
shall  never  be  his  wife." 

The  Lady  Margaret  Douglas  was  afterwards  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  only  one  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  who  steadily  adhered  to  Henry's  interest.  But  though 
this  union  gratified  her  ambition,  yet  she  never  loved  Lord 
Lennox,  and  continued  to  cherish  feelings  of  bitter  and  ran- 
corous hatred  against  her  cousin  and  the  Master  of  Rothes. 
She  frustrated,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  the  plans  of 
Norman  and  Maude ;  and  though,  as  yet,  no  great  opportu- 
nity of  harming  them  had  been  hers,  they  both  knew  she 
was  an  adder  in  their  path,  and  that,  if  it  suited  her  purpose, 
her  daring  courage  and  subtlety  would  stop  at  no  means  of 
working  them  evil.  For  this  reason,  Maude  was  specially 
anxious  to  conceal  from  her  the  purport  of  her  present 
mission. 

Lady  Lennox's  mind  was  occupied  with  plans  for  discover- 
ing the  object  of  Maude's  mysterious  journey.  She  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  Norman  was  somehow  concerned  in  it, 
and  if  so,  perhaps  the  wished  for  opportunity  was  now  before 
her  of  executing  her  long  cherished  schemes  of  vengeance. 

She  hoped  to  gain  intelligence  of  who  had  passed  that  day 
at  the  porter's  lodge,  but  finding  him  too  cautious  for  her  pur- 
pose, she  turned  to  an  old  crone  who  was  plying  her  distaff  at 
a  door  in  the  court-yard. 

"  Good  evening,  Ailsie,"  she  said;  "  have  any  travellers  gone 
out  of  the  Castle,  this  fine  day  ?" 

"  A  bonny  day,  my  leddy,"  said  the  old  woman,  rising, 
"  What  was  yer  leddyship  speering  ?" 

Margaret  repeated  her  question  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone. 

"  Travellers  !  ou,  aye,  there's  been  a  gay  wheen  folk  gaun 
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bye  the  day.  There  was  lang  Tara,  the  pedlar ;  surely  he 
was  gaun  up  to  the  Castle.  lie  had  silks  wi'  him  that  would 
hae  made  yer  leddyship  a  kirtle  fit  to  stand  afore  the  Queen. 
But,  nae  doot,  ye'll  hae  walth  o'  kirtles,  and  o'  silken  snoods 
forbye — Holy  Mary  gie  ye  health  to  wear  them !" 

"  Never  mind  kirtles  now,  Ailsie,"  Margaret  said  impa- 
tiently ;  "  did  any  one  pass  at  daybreak  ? — tell  me  that." 

"  Nane  that  I  ken  o'  but  Gavin  frae  the  Castle,  wi'  a  strap- 
pin  lass  riding  ahint  him.  But  your  leddyship  will  ken  o' 
them,  and  there  were  a  wheen  through  the  day  after." 

"  Aye,  I  daresay.     What  road  did  Gavin  take  ?" 

"  Ou,  just  straight  awa  doun  the  road  yonder.  Atweel,  I 
thocht  he  was  nae  like  himsel,  for  he  passed  unca  dour  like, 
and  when  I  cried  and  said,  '  Winna  ye  stop  and  tell  us  what 
speerins  the  day  V  he  just  becked  wi'  his  head  and  said,  '  Na, 
grannie,  I  hae  nae  time  for  clavers,'  and  syne  was  aff  as  the 
Enoflish  had  been  at  his  heels.  But  I'm  making:  ower  free, 
keeping  yer  leddyship  stannin'  there  ?  Will  I  fetch  ye  out 
the  chyre,  and  ye'll  sitt  doun  a  glifF,  may  be  ?" 

"  No,  no.  Here's  something  for  thee,"  and,  followed  by 
the  old  woman's  thanks,  she  turned  hastily  away. 

"I  fathom  their  secret,"  thought  Margaret;  "to  St. 
Andrews,  then,  Maude  has  gone,  for  she  it  must  have  been  who 
rode  behind  Gavin.  She  will  help  Norman  Leslie  to  escape, 
no  doubt.  She  will  wed  him,  and  they  would  flee  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  shall  not  be.  I  will  stop  it  at  the  altar's  foot,'* 
and  she  clenched  her  hand,  and  stamped  in  rage  at  the 
thought. 

That  night  sleep  hardly  visited  Lady  Margaret's  pillow. 
She  spent  the  long  hours  in  revolving  the  surest  plan  for  pre- 
ventinij  the  success  of  ^[aude's  desinrns. 

Long  before  the  household  was  astir,  she  arose,  resolved 
upon  her  course,  and  proceeded  with  stealthy  steps  to  the 
chapel,  where  she  knew  Father  Joseph,  her  confessor,  was 
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holding  a  vigil.     She  found  him  at  his  prayers,  and  waited 
until  he  arose. 

'•'•  Benedicite,  daughter,"  said  the  priest.  "So  soon  to 
confession  again?  or  what  would  ye  with  me  this  fair 
morn  ?" 

"  I  have  tidings,  father,  concerning  the  weal  of  Holy  Church 
and  this  realm." 

"  Come  with  me  here,  daughter,"  said  the  priest,  opening 
the  door  of  a  small  oratory ;  "  you  were  ever  a  faithful  child 
of  the  Church.     Would  that  I  were  as  sure  of  others." 

"  The  Lady  Maude  of  Glammis  departed  hence,  father,  on 
a  secret  mission,  yesterday  at  sunrise." 

"I  know  it,  lady,  and  have  taken  measures  to  discover 
whither  she  is  gone." 

"  She  hath  gone  to  St.  Andrews." 

"  Ah  !  say  you  so  ?     Are  you  well  advised  of  that  ?" 

"  She  left  the  Castle  disguised  as  a  peasant  wench,  on  a 
pillion  behind  Gavin  Douglas,  and  hath  gone,  doubtless,  to 
hold  correspondence  with  the  rebel  Master  of  Rothes." 

"  This  must  be  looked  to,  noble  lady,  and  that  speedily. 
If  Norman  Leslie  escape,  he  will  do  more  against  the  interests 
of  the  Holy  Church  than  any  other  man  in  Scotland.  Doth 
the  Queen  know  of  this  expedition  ?" 

"  She  does,  but  hath  carefully  concealed  it  from  me." 

"  They  know  you  to  be  devoted  to  the  Church,  lady ;  there- 
fore you  would  be  no  fitting  depository  of  schemes  to  her 
prejudice.  You  have  done  well  in  giving  me  this  intelligence. 
No  time  must  be  lost." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  father  ?  Remember  if  Sir  Nor- 
man Leslie  escape,  and  wed  Lady  Maude  Lyon,  as  he  surely 
will,  his  way  is  open  to  the  English  court,  where,  high  in  my 
royal  uncle's  favour,  he  will  head  a  faction  favouring  the 
heretical  party  in  Scotland." 

"  I  know  it  all.     I  see  it,  Lady  of  Lennox ;  but  it  must  not 
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be ;  fear  not,  the  Church  hath  enough  of  faithful  men  to 
frustrate  these  daring  attempts." 

"  And  the  Lady  Maude" 

"Shall  never  wed  Sir  Norman  Leslie,"  said  the  priest. 
"  She  hath  too  much  of  her  mother's  spirit — too  winning  a 
tongue  and  too  bold  a  heart.  She  must  be  seen  to.  But  go 
now,  lady ;  I  must  at  once  to  these  matters.  Your  zeal  shall 
not  be  unrewarded  by  Heaven." 

"I  would  know  their  destiny,"  said  Lady  Lennox.  "Is 
not  the  life  of  the  rebel  Norman  in  peril  ?" 

"  Ay,  surely ;  if  he  be  taken,  as  he  must  soon,  he  will  hang 
on  a  high  gallows,  that  the  people  may  see  what  they  think 
of  their  hero.     But  you  shall  hear  more  anon." 

He  muttered  a  benediction,  and  Lady  Lennox  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


"  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes, 
And  stood  against  them, 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquer'd." 

King  Henry  VI. 

"  Bearing  to  heaven  that  precious  sigh 
Of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love, 
High  throbb'd  her  heart  with  hope  elate." 

Lalla  Rookh. 


The  Lady  Maude  Lyon  was  obliged,  from  the  mode  in  which 
she  journeyed,  to  go  forward  at  a  pace  which  ill  accorded 
with  her  wishes  ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  ere  the  towers  of  St.  Andrews  rose  before  her.  She 
stopped  before  the  first  mean-looking  inn  or  hostelrie,  as  they 
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"were  then  called,  that  presented  itself  after  they  entered  the 
town. 

"  Hoot,  na,"  said  her  faithful  attendant,  "  yer  leddyship  is 
no  gangin'  to  stop  at  sic  a  house  as  this  ?  We'll  gang  up  to 
the  Cross  and  Mitre — the  enterteenment  there  will  be  mair 
fittin'  for  the  like  o'  huz.  My  certy  !  they'll  be  prood  to  see 
us." 

"  Hush,  for  pity  sake,  Gavin,"  said  Maude  ;  "  you  will  let 
all  the  people  round  know  who  we  are.  Do  not  be  leddy- 
shipping  me  in  that  way  ;  remember  you  are  Goodman  Mur- 
doch, from  the  north,  and  I  your  daughter,  and  this  hostelrie 
is  only  too  good  for  us." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  it  maun  be  as  your  leddyship  pleases.  Na, 
na,  I  winna  forget.  Come  away,  my  bonny  leddy — there's 
nae  harm  in  that  an  ye  were  my  dochter.  I'se  lift  ye  down 
frae  the  naig." 

A  bare-legged  boy  came  out  from  the  public-house,  for  it 
was  no  better,  to  take  the  horse,  and  the  landlady,  appearing 
at  the  door,  beckoned  them  to  come  into  the  kitchen,  where 
several  travellers  were  sitting. 

"  Couldna  ye  gie  us  a  room  to  oursel's  ?"  said  Gavin  ; 
"  my  dochter  is  no  used  to  sit  wi'  ilka  man  body  that  comes 
ben." 

"  Na,  I  hae  nae  room  but  what  the  baillie,  honest  man,  is 
enterteening  his  friends  in  ;  but  step  ben,  there's  a  good  fire, 
let  the  lass  warm  hersel — she  is  a  'strappin'  hizzy,  and  wha 
kens  but  she  may  get  a  joe  amang  them  ?" 

Maude  and  her  protector,  accordingly,  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  w^here  a  Highland  drover  was  seated  at  one  side  of 
the  fire,  and  an  old  woman,  with  a  basket  of  eggs  beside  her, 
occupied  the  other.  Upon  a  large  table,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  was  placed  a  goodly  round  of  cold  salt  beef,  a  kebbock, 
and  a  huge  tankard  of  small  ale,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
platter  of  oat-cakes,  on   the   other  with   thick   barley-meal 
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scones.  Beside  it  sat  two  men,  doing  full  justice  to  the  good 
cheer.  The  drover  turned  to  look  at  Maude  as  she  entered, 
and  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  stare  at  a  face  and  form  not 
often  seen  in  such  a  domicile,  he  moved  his  seat,  and  offered 
her  a  place  next  to  the  wide  chimney.  She  accepted  it,  be- 
cause she  was  thus  thrown  into  the  shade  ;  and  Gavin,  who 
watched  his  mistress  as  a  sheep-dog  does  his  charge,  was 

I  obliged  to  place  himself  at  a  httle  distance,  and  making  the 
best  of  circumstances,  he  joined  the  men  at  the  table.  The 
_  drover  made  various  attempts  to  draw  Maude  into  conversa- 
^^  tion,  but  could  not  succeed  in  extracting  more  than  a  mono- 
^  syllable  in  answer  to  any  of  his  remarks.  The  good  landlady, 
^v  who  had  now  attended  to  the  wants  of  all  her  guests,  came 
^^to  his  assistance. 

^  ^  "  Ye're  but  dowie,  my  braw  lass  ;  maybe  ye're  no  used  to 
traivel,  and  the  nicht's  cauld — will  ye  no  tak  a  drap  o'  some- 
thing to  warm  ye  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Maude,  in  a  low  tone,  fearing  lest 
her  accent  should  betray  her. 

"  Hout,  take  a  cup  o'  my  hame  browst,  it  wad  warm  ye'r 
heart,  woman  ;  or,  maybe,  ye'd  rayther  hae  a  drap  milk — 
better  ne'er  was  drawn  from  a  Lowland  cow." 

Maude  thankfully  accepted  the  latter  beverage,  for,  in 
truth,  her  strength  began  to  sink  under  the  fatigues  and 
anxiety  of  the  last  few  days.  When  the  good  woman  had 
brought  her  the  milk  and  a  barley  bannock,  she  drew  in  her 
stool  and  again  beijan  her  in terrosra tones. 

"  Ye'll  hae  travelled  a  lang  road  the  day,  I'm  thinking  ?" 
Maude  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"  What  bit  cam  ye  frae  last !" 

Maude  named  the  village  where  they  had  slept ;  as  sli^  did 
so,  she  saw  one  of  the  strangers,  who,  by  his  dress,  appeared 
to  be  a  monk  of  the  higher  order,  turn  quickly  around  and  fix 
upon  her  an  inquiring  gaze. 
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"  Yer  dochter  has  an  unca  Englified  tongue,  good  man,"  said 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  Aye,  she  was  brought  up  in  England  by  her  uncle,"  said 
Gavin,  answering  the  simple  truth  in  a  way  httle  suspected 

by  his  hearers.     "  But  is  nae  yer  led arena'  ye  wearied, 

lass  ?  hadna  ye  better  ask  the  good  leddy  here  to  show  ye  a 
bed  ?" 

"  I'll  do  that,  and  welcome,"  said  the  good  woman,  rising. 

At  this  moment  Maude  heard  the  monk  mention  the  name 
of  Norman  Leslie  to  his  companion  ;  and  therefore,  saying 
she  was  cold  and  would  remain  by  the  fire,  she  listened 
anxiously  to  every  syllable  that  might  throw  hght  on  his       f 
affairs. 

"  Doth  that  rebel  still  hold  the  Castle  ?"  said  the  monk.  >• 

"  Aye  does  he,"  answered  the  other,  who  seemed  to   be^ 
a  farmer  ;  "  but  it's  no  like  he'll  do  it  lang,  for  the  sough  goes 
through  the  kintra  that  they  are  starvin'  o'  hunger." 

"  It  is  but  the  first  of  God's  judgments  on  their  impiety," 
said  the  monk  ;  "  he  could  expect  only  a  curse  for  lifting  his 
hand  against  a  priest." 

The  farmer  was  silent,  but  compressed  his  lips  as  if  it 
required  some  effort,  for  the  cause  of  Norman  was  almost  uni- 
versally popular  with  the  common  people ;  but  the  drover  was 
not  so  prudent,  and  exclaimed — 

"  I  never  heard  tell  in  the  north  with  us,  that  they  were  in 
sic  distress,  or  I  would  hae  brought  them  down  a  score  o'  fat 
bullocks." 

"  An  I  could  win  at  them  wi'  thae  eggs,  they  would  be 
welcome  to  them,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  great  vehe- 
mence. 

"  Wliisht,  sirs  !  whisht !"  said  the  landlady,  rather  alarmed 
at  the  various  opinions  her  guests  expressed.  "  It  would  be  a 
pity  that  ill  should  come  to  Norman,  for  there's  no  the  like  o' 
him  in  a'  the  kintra ;  but  for  a'  that,  he  should  hae  keepit  his 
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hands  aff  the  Cardinal.  Now,  awa,  glide  folk,  to  yer  bed,  for 
I  am  a  lone  woman,  and  I  canna  be  keeping  the  house  up  late 
at  e'en." 

The  guests  arose ;  the  farmer  and  the  monk  paid  their 
lawing  and  departed. 

"  Couldna  ye  haa  keepit  yer  tongue  atween  yer  teeth, 
man  ?"  exclaimed  the  landlady,  turning  sharp  round  upon  the 
drover,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  "  Trouth,  faggots  and 
tar-barrels  are  ower  rife  in  the  kintra  this  mony  a-day,  and 
folk  hae  need  to  keep  a  calm  sough." 

"  Weel  may  ye  say  stakes  and  tar-barrels  are  ower  rife," 
said  the  old  woman ;  "  an  I  had  my  will,  them  that  lichted 
the  low  suld  burn  in  it — it's  no  the  wise  and  the  gude 
alane,  hke  blessed  Maister  George  Wishart,  but  it's  the  young 
and  the  bonny,  and  the  innocent  as  ever  was  the  suckless 
wean  at  its  mother's  breast,  that  hae  fa'n  aneath  their  hellish 
rage.  Ay,  kimmers,  thae  withered  arms  hae  mony  a  time 
held  the  bonny  Le(idy  o'  Glammis  when  she  was  but  a  trottin' 
bairn,  and  thae  auld  een  hae  lookit  on  her  burning  on  the 
waefu'  Castle-hill  o'  Edinburgh." 

At  this  sudden  mention  of  her  mother's  fate,  a  shock  of 
agony  thrilled  Maude's  very  vitals.  Gavin  hastily  whispered 
to  her  to  come  away,  but  silencing  him  by  a  motion  of  her 
hand,  she  remained  riveted  to  the  spot. 

"  Say  ye  sae,  grannie  ?"  said  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  drawino- 
her  chair  closer  to  the  old  woman ;  "  wow  but  it  maun  hae 
been  an  awfu'  sicht !" 

"  A  sicht  to  freeze  the  bluid  o'  a'  that  lookit  on  it ;  may  I 
never  see  sic  anither  !" 

"  I  saw  Maister  George  at  his  death,"  said  the  landlady, 
"  and  oh !  but  he  spoke  beautifu'  words ;  and  to  see  the 
Cardinal  gecking  at  him  frae  the  walls,  it  was  fearsome  ;  he 
Httle  thought  his  doom  was  sae  near  at  hand,  but  hech,  sirs  ! 
in  thae  times  folk  maun  speak  lown." 

7 
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"  Folk  may  speak  lown,  but  they  will  no  bear  it,"  said 
the  drover.  "  If  Scotsmen  be  true  to  their  name,  they  will 
make  the  land  ower  hot  to  hand  the  priests  or  lang.  I  hae 
heard  worthy  Maister  John  Knox  preach,  and  he  garr'd  stir 
the  blood  in  ane's  heart." 

"  I  hae  heard  him  mysel,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  wow  but  he 
garr'd  the  pu'pit  ring  !  I'll  no  say  but  his  may  be  the  true 
Evangel,  but  then  folk  maun  hae  a  H\dng.'* 

The  party  now  broke  up,  and  Maude  was  conducted  to  a 
room,  which,  rather  to  her  discomposure,  was  within  that  of 
the  landlady,  as  it  was  "  mair  mensefu'  hke,"  the  good  woman 
said,  for  a  young  lass  hke  her. 

Left  to  herself  after  a  day  so  full  of  agitation  and  fatigue, 
that  a  courage  less  strong,  and  a  frame  less  enduring  than 
Maude's,  would  have  sunk  under  it ;  she  now,  instead  of  seek- 
ing the  repose  so  greatly  needed,  set  herself  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  the  enterprise  that,  after  all  she 
had  undergone,  was  yet  but  just  begun.  Without  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  Castle  she  could  form  no  definite  plan ; 
but  she  determined  to  avail  hei-self  of  the  first  streak  of  dawn, 
to  go  and  endeavour  to  gain  access  by  the  postern  from  which 
she  and  Agnes,  on  a  former  occasion,  issued  forth.  When  she 
had  come  to  this  conclusion  she  felt  satisfied,  iind  a  strong  ray 
of  hope  sprang  up  in  her  heart,  that  her  mission  would  be 
prospered.  Maude  had  not  professed  her  disbelief  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Cathohc  Church,  but  she  had  been  instructed  in  a  purer 
faith,  by  her  mother,  than  generally  prevailed  in  Scotland ; 
and  this  instruction  had  been  carried  on  in  after  years  by 
Elspeth.  Now,  therefore,  in  the  hour  of  her  trial,  it  wa.s  to  her 
Saviour  alone,  without  the  mediation  of  saints  or  angels,  that 
she  looked  for  succour ;  and  bending  the  knee  before  Him,  she 
prayed  that  in  His  mercy,  and  for  the  sake  of  His  cause  in  Scot- 
land, He  would  prosper  her  undertaking.  While  she  remem- 
bered that,  although  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  affected  by 
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the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  her  own  heart's  interest  in  it 
would  not.be  disregarded — a  sense  of  consolation  breathed 
over  her  spirit,  and  she  awaited  in  calmness  and  hope  for  the 
hour  that  was  to  begin  her  enterprise.  She  could  not  sleep, 
and,  indeed,  the  miserable  pallet  was  too  deficient,  not  in 
comfort  only,  but  in  the  cleanliness  which  at  that  period 
formed  no  prominent  feature  in  Scottish  accommodation,  to 
tempt  one  so  delicately  nurtured  as  Maude  had  been,  to 
avail  herself  of  it,  even  had  her  excited  feehngs  admitted  of 
repose. 

She  opened  the  little  casement,  for  the  air  of  the  room  was 
insufferably  close.  The  hostelrie  was  at  thef  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  bay  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  moon  was  now  rising  in  tranquil  beauty,  glittering  on 
the  waves  that  washed  the  walls  of  the  venerable  fortress. 
An  air  of  repose  pervaded  the  scene,  which  was  little  known, 
perhaps,  within  its  sea-girt  towers ;  and  as  Maude  thought 
of  the  sufferings  the  besieged  might  even  now  be  enduring, 
prayer,  deep  and  fervent,  arose  from  her  heart  that  her  mis- 
sion might  be  prospered,  and  the  starving  garrison  speedily 
relieved. 

When  she  last  had  looked  upon  that  scene,  her  heart  was 
troubled  for  Asfnes's  sorrows.  It  was  on  the  nicfht  before  their 
departure  for  Angus  to  celebrate  her  friend's  marriage  ;  the 
moon  had  shone  as  brightly  as  now,  when  they  walked  in  the 
garden,  and  Agnes  had  that  last  interview  with  one  so  soon 
to  become  the  murderer  of  her  father.  Six  months  had 
passed  since  then ;  Agnes  was  consoled  under  the  heavy 
storm  that  had  burst  over  her,  and  the  gentle  nature  that 
had  appeared  crushed  to  rise  no  more,  now  clung  around  a 
new  support.  The  darkness  that  surrounded  Maude — would 
it,  too,  pass  away  ?  If  so  it  must  be  in  the  building  up  of  her 
crushed  hopes,  for  never  could  she  draw  from  other  cisterns. 
As  she  gazed  up  into  the  tranquil  sky,  its  calmness  pervaded 
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her  spirit;  gradually  personal  interests  were  forgotten,  and 
her  soul  became  absorbed  in  the  destinies  of  her  ijative  land. 
Was  the  sun  of  a  purer  religion  about  to  arise  ?  and  the  dark- 
ness that  now  overshadowed  Scotland,  was  it  but  the  herald 
of  the  dawn  ?  K  so,  how  gladly  could  she  yield  her  own  hfe, 
how  wilhngly  could  she  part  from  one  dearer  than  life,  to 
promote  that  glorious  end !  her  cheek  glowed,  and  her  eye 
brightened  as  she  pictured  her  country  basking  in  the  light  of 
clearer  day,  and  its  children  worshipping  God  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  none  making  them  afraid.  As  the  prophetic  vision  rose 
before  her,  Maude  inwardly  vowed  her  all  to  the  promotion 
of  that  great  end,  and  in  fervent  faith  and  cheerful  courage, 
rejoiced  that  Norman  was  a  champion  in  the  work,  even 
should  the  consequences  be  the  wreck  of  her  earthly  hopes. 
One  dark  thought  presented  itself — Norman's  hands  were 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature.  Kesistance  to 
tyranny  she  deemed  lawful,  but  not  that  man  should  be  his 
own  avenger ;  and  from  the  depths  of  her  soul  arose  the  prayer, 
"  Deliver  him,  O  Lord,  from  blood-guiltiness  !" 

When  day  began  to  dawn,  Maude  prepared  herself  for  her 
expedition.  Wrapping  closely  round  her  the  plaid  worn  by 
Scottish  maidens  of  that  time,  and  which  served  the  purpose 
both  of  cloak  and  hood,  she  softly  raised  the  latch ;  her  good 
landlady  gave  audible  indications  of  being  in  a  profound  sleep, 
and  Maude  ventured  to  steal  cautiously  across  the  floor.  As 
she  opened  the  door  at  the  ferther  end  of  the  apartment,  it 
creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  Mrs.  M'Alister  loudly  muttered, 
"  Hey,  now !  what's  the  matter  ?"  For  a  moment  Maude 
thought  she  was  discovered,  but  the  next  instant  she  per- 
ceived the  woman  spoke  only  in  her  sleep.  She  softly 
descended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  kitchen,  from  whence 
a  side-door  opened  out  to  the  yard.  The  old  woman  who 
had  sat  there  the  pre^nous  evening  was  asleep  on  some  straw 
in  one  corner :  Maude  looked  at  her  with  interest.     She  did 
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not  remember  ever  having  seen  her  at  Glammis,  but  she 
knew  that  many  retainers  of  the  Douglas  family  had  followed 
her  mother  there  on  the  banishment  of  Lord  Angus,  and  she 
supposed  that  this  was  one  of  them.  As  she  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  at  her  aged  features,  expressive  of  the  strong 
and  determined  cast  of  her  character,  and  furrowed,  too,  with 
many  a  line  that  told  of  sorrow  and  care,  the  old  woman 
suddenly  awoke,  and  starting  up,  exclaimed — "  Do  I  see  be- 
fore me  the  spirit  of  my  blessed  lady  ?" 

"  Hush,"  said  Maude  gently,  "  we  shall  be  heard." 

The  old  woman  lowered  her  voice.  "Tell  me,"  she 
said,  "  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me  an  ye  be  o'  the  bluid  o' 
Dou2:las." 

"  I  am  none  of  that  name,"  said  Maude.  "  But  you  spoke 
last  night  of  the  House  of  Douglas — are  you  a  retainer  of 
that  family  ?" 

"  That  I  am,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman ;  "  aye,  though  I 
hae  numbered  fourscore  years,  I  wad  ride  or  I  wad  rin,  I  wad 
beg  or  I  wad  starve,  to  save  a  hair  o'  their  heads.  But  tell 
me,  leddy — ^for  I  trow  that  plaiden  kirtle  is  no  the  brawest 
ye're  used  to  wear — tell  me  whar  ye  come  frae,  and  wha  ye 
be  ?  Weel  I  wot  ye're  sib  to  the  Leddy  o'  Glammis,  gin 
there  be  kith  or  kin  o'  hers  abune  the  grun'." 

"  What  makes  you  think  me  sib  to  her  ?"  said  Maude, 
strongly  inclined,  yet  half  afraid,  to  confide  in  this  singular 
being,  whom  a  dreamy  recollection  of  her  face  seemed  to  asso- 
ciate with  former  times. 

"Because  ye  hae  her  stately  presence,  and  her  queenly 
brou ;  the  glance  o'  yer  ee,  and  yer  smile  are  her  ain,  and 
yer  voice  tirls  at  the  pins  o'  my  heart  as  nane  has  dune  sin' 
I  last  heerd  the  sweet  sough  o'  hei*s." 

"  She  was  my  mother,"  said  Maude. 

The  old  woman  suddenly  sprang  from  her  rude  couch,  and 
throwing  herself  on   her  knees   before  Maude,  clasped   her 
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hand,  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  while  tears  coursed  each 
other  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Father  o'  mercy,  noo  let  me  depairt  in  peace !  I  hae 
prayed  that  my  auld  een  micht  behold  ane  o'  my  leddy's 
dochtei-s  before  I  deed,  and  my  prayer  is  heard." 

Maude  was  silent.  Strong  emotion  filled  her  heart.  At 
last  she  said,  "  Are  you  Annie  Douglas  ?" 

"  I  am,"  she  said.  "  Ye'll  may  be  hae  heard  tell  o'  the  fair- 
haired  lassie  the  English  slew  on  waefu'  Ancrum  Moor.  She 
was  my  grand-dochter,  the  bairn  my  lost  Annie  pit  in  my 
airms  the  day  she  deed.  She  was  a'  my  pride  and  joy,  and 
little  I  thocht  her  bonny  head  wad  be  laid  low  in  sic  a  place. 
"VVeel-a-weel !  she  lies  wi'  him  her  young  heart  was  twined 
round — but  my  auld  gudeman  ne'er  held  up  his  head  frae 
that  hour,  and  now  I'm  left  my  lane  in  this  cauld,  cauld  warld." 

"  Alas !  I  have  heard  the  sad  tale,"  said  Maude.  "  You 
have  been  sorely  aflflicted,  mother,  but  you  shall  not  be  alone 
any  longer.  I  remember  you  well  now — you  lived  in  that 
little  cottage  by  the  burn.  I  remember  old  Annie  when  I 
was  a  child,  but  sad  and  sorro^vful  days  since  then  have 
clouded  many  a  happy  memory." 

"  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,  my  bairn ;  mony  a  time  I  kenna 
whether  I'm  sleepin'  or  waukin'  mysel,  and  think  that  maybe 
I'll  open  my  een  in  the  bumfoot  cot  yet,  wi'  my  auld  gude- 
man at  my  side — waes  me,  waes  me  !  thae  days  will  come 
nae  mair.  But  hou  hae  ye  been,  my  bairn,  this  lang  and 
mony  a  year  ?  " 

"  I  went  to  England  Annie,  to  my  uncle,  and  I  have  lived 
much  with  him  since.  Four  years  ago  I  came  with  Queen 
Margaret  to  Stirling  Castle — but  I  cannot  wait  now.  No  one 
here  knows  who  I  am.  I  have  come  in  this  dress  fi-om 
Stirling,  on  matters  of  importance.  You  must  not  say  to 
any  one  that  you  know  who  I  am,  or  have  seen  me  this 
morning." 
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"  That  will  I  no,  leddy.  But  winna  I  see  ye  again  ?  Oh, 
that  ye  wad  let  me  pass  the  lave  o'  my  days  where  I  could 
sometimes  get  the  blink  o'  yer  ee  ! " 

"  You  shall,  Annie  ;  but  hsten  to  me — I  will  be  back  here 
early — wait  for  me — but  be  sure  to  say  nothing  of  having 
seen  me  ;  it  might  endanger  my  life." 

"  They  shall  tear  the  flesh  frae  ould  Annie's  banes  afore 
they  get  a  word  frae  her.     But  are  ye  yer  lane,  leddy  ?  " 

"  No ;  Gavin  Douglas  is  with  me." 

"  Was  that  him  that  sat  at  the  table  yestreen  ?  To  think  I 
shouldna  hae  kent  my  ain  cousin's  bairn  !  " 

"  You  will  see  him  again,  Annie — but  now  I  must  leave 
you.  Wait  here,  and  you  shall  go  with  me  to  Stirling 
Castle." 

"  Blessings  on  ye  for  that  word ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
woman.  "  That's  a'  my  desire.  I  will  open  the  door  for  ye." 
She  took  the  key  from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  and 
unfastening  the  door,  let  Maude  pass  out. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

"  '  Darest  thou  so  much  ?  ' 

'  I  dare  all  things, 
Except  survive  what  I  have  loved.' " 

Sardanapalus. 

"  Ancor  non  m'abbandoDa.*' 

Dante. 

As  old  Annie  returned  the  key  to  the  nail  from  whence 
she  had  taken  it,  to  let  Maude  out  of  the  hostelrie,  the  hsrht 
from  the  window  was  suddenly  obscured ;  and  looking  up, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  monk  who  had  sat  in  the  kitchen 
on  the  preceding  evening,  gliding  swiftly  past.     She  had  on 
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the  previous  night  remarked  the  strange  locks  he  cast  from 
time  to  time  on  Maude,  and  it  now  immediawly  struck  her, 
that  he  was  watching  her  movements.  She  remembered  at 
the  same  moment,  that  as  she  lay  awake  during  the  night, 
she  had  once  or  twice  seen  a  figure  pass  the  window  ;  at  first 
she  thought  she  dreamt,  but  while  Maude  was  speaking  to 
her,  the  same  figure  had  again  presented  itself.  Conviction 
now  flashed  on  her  mind  that  harm  was  intended.  She  re- 
collected Maude's  speech,  that  her  life  might  be  endangered  if 
she  were  discovered,  and  well  aware  of  the  vigilant  watchful- 
ness exercised  by  the  clergy  over  all  suspected  of  heresy,  she 
determined  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  giving  her  warning. 
With  this  purpose  she  hastily  left  the  house,  and  had  gone 
but  a  few  paces,  when  she  saw  the  monk  before  her,  following 
Maude's  rapid  footsteps,  but  at  some  distance  behind.  Old 
Annie  knew  the  town  well,  and  she  quickly  crossed  a  short 
lane  so  as  to  join  the  main  street  close  at  Maude's  side,  and 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  monk.  His  eye  was,  however, 
upon  Maude.  She  therefore  kept  in  the  back-ground  till  they 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  were  for  a  moment  con- 
cealed from  his  view ;  then  quickly  approaching,  she  whispered, 
"  Be  silent,  and  follow  me." 

Maude  started  at  this  sudden  apparition  of  her  old  friend, 
but  at  once  comprehending  her  meaning,  resigned  herself  to 
her  guidance.  Annie  plunged  into  a  dark  alley,  and  after 
threading  its  tortuous  windings  for  some  moments  with  a 
rapidity  extraordinary  at  her  advanced  age,  she  turned  down 
a  narrow  entry  or  close,  which  conducted  into  another  lane 
similar  to  that  they  had  left.  Mounting  here  a  narrow  and 
crazy  stair,  she  knocked  at  a  door  which  was  quickly  opened, 
and  pulhng  Maude  in,  she  closed  and  barred  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  allowed  her  astonished  companion  to  breathe. 

"  We  are  safe  now,  leddy  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Annie  ?  what  have  you  seen  ?" 
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"  I  hae  seen  the  monk  that  glowered  at  ye  sae  yestreen  ; 
he  followed  ye  frae  Mrs.  M'Alister's,  and  I  am  sure  he  means 
ye  ill,  for  a'  night  he  was  daunering  about  the  yard." 

Maude's  cheek  flushed,  but  not  even  for  an  instant  did  she 
lose  her  presence  of  mind. 

• "  Can  they   have  traced  me  ?"  she  exclaimed.     "  How  is 
this?" 

"  Dinna  gang  on,  my  bairn ;  I  see  dule  and  sorrow  afore 
ye  on  this  road,  and  a'  folk  ken  auld  Annie  can  see  far'er  than 
the  lave;  be  guided,  then,  by  me.  Gang  yer  way's  hame 
to  Stirling  Castle,  and  bide  there  till  the  times  are  better." 

"  I  cannot,  Annie  ;  the  business  I  am  upon  is  one  of  life  and 
death — I  must  not  be  hindered." 

"  Then  ye  maun  be  cared  for,"  said  the  old  woman,  turn- 
ing hastily  to  a  little  girl,  the  only  inmate  of  the  house. 
"  Where  is  your  mother  and  Jenny,  lassie  ?"  ^ 

"They  hae  gane  out  to  their  wark  at  farmer  Bowie's,'* 
answered  the  child. 

"  Has  Jenny  left  the  key  o'  her  kist  at  hame  ?"  . 

"  Ay,  yonner  it's,"  pointing  to  a  key  hanging  at  the  window. 

Without  hesitation,  Annie  opened  the  box,  and  selecting 
from  thence  a  dress  as  different  as  possible  from  that  which 
Maude  wore,  though  still  suited  to  a  peasant  girl,  she  said  to 
httle  Peggy — 

"  Tell  yer  sister  I  hae  borrowed  the  claes  for  a  frien'  o'  my 
ain,  but  she  will  get  them  back,  or  better  in  their  place." 
Then  turning  to  Maude,  she  continued,  "  Haste  ye,  leddy, 
dear,  dress  yersel  in  thae,  and  then  ye  may  tak'  the  road  again, 
an  sae  be  ye  maun  tak'  it." 

Maude  hastily  effected  the  change  of  apparel,  and  when 
Annie  had  replaced  her  plaid  by  a  large  tartan  cloak — the 
hood  of  which  she  drew  closely  over  her  face— ^her  general 
appearance  was  so  much  changed  that  she  could  not  be  easily 
recognised. 
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"  An  it  be  not  again  yer  will,  what  part  o'  the  toun  are  ye 
ettling  to  gang  till,  for  I  ken  ilka  fit  hereawa,  an  can  show  ye 
by-gates  better  then  ye'd  fin'  them  yersel  ?" 

Without  answering,  Maude  gave  a  gold  piece  to  the  child 
for  her  sister,  and  told  Annie  that  she  would  not  now  return 
to  the  hostel  rie,  but  that  she  must  go  back,  and  privately  de- 
sire Ga\in  to  pay  their  lawing,  and  leave  the  town  with 
speed. 

"  You  can  show  him  the  by-roads  to  the  \illage  of  Caims- 
cleugh,  where  we  slept  the  night  before  last.  Tell  him  to 
stop  at  the  first  house  on  this  side  of  the  wood,  and  I  will 
join  him  there.  Do  not  go  with  him,  for  that  might  endan- 
ger you ;  but  meet  him  at  that  place,  and  we  will  all  go 
together  to  Stirling  Castle." 

"  I'll  do  yer  biddin',  leddy ;  but  do  ye  ken  the  by-ways  to 
yer  gin  gait  ?  It's  no  that  I'm  speering  whaur  that  is,  but  an 
ye  wad  tell  me  the  airt,  maybe  I  could  help  ye  to  win  at  it." 

"  I  do  not  mistrust  you,  Annie,  but  I  may  not  tell  you 
whither  I  am  bound ;  show  me  which  way  hes  the  sea-shore, 
and  I  can  find  my  road." 

With  a  delicacy  strongly  contested  by  her  interest  in  Maude, 
the  old  woman  refrained  from  further  importunity,  and  giving 
the  desired  information,  she  suflfered  her  to  depart. 

Maude  threaded  her  way  through  several  narrow  streets, 
till  the  towers  of  the  Castle  arose  before  her.  So  much  time 
had  been  lost,  that  they  were  already  gilded  by  the  rays  of 
the  fully  risen  sun.  This  increased  her  danger,  and  she  cau- 
tiously moved  along,  till  she  had  ascertained  too  clearly  how 
enormous  were  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  her  way.  The 
Castle  was  surrounded  by  a  line  of  fortifications,  where  cannon 
were  planted,  and  soldiers  guarded  the  outposts  in  every 
direction.  For  the  first  time,  her  heart  sank  within  her  at  the 
sight,  and  a  prayer,  as  fervent  as  ever  rose  to  mortal  lips,  was 
breathed  to  Heaven  for  succour. 
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During  her  residence  at  the  Castle,  Agnes  had  once  shown 
her  a  subterranean  passage  which  communicated  with  the 
chapel  from  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  entrance  to  this  passage 
she  now  determined  to  seek,  as  affording  almost  the  only  hope 
of  accomplishing  the  object  of  her  undertaking.  Diverging, 
therefore,  from  the  direction  she  had  hitherto  held,  she  des- 
cended to  the  beach.  When  she  arrived  at  that  well-known 
shore,  where  she  had  so  often  wandered  with  her  friend  in 
their  happy  days,  the  desolation  of  her  situation,  and  the 
almost  hopelessness  of  her  enterprise,  pressed  heavily  upon  her 
heart.  She  knew  in  what  direction  the  passage  was  ;  but 
those  well-known  rocks  concealed  the  entrance  she  so  earnestly 
desired  to  find.  They  were,  however,  better  known  to  her 
than  to  most  others ;  for  during  her  long  and  frequent  resi- 
dence at  St.  Andrews,  it  formed  one  of  her  chief  pleasures  to 
explore  their  recesses.  She  remembered  the  entrance  was 
from  a  cave,  which  Agnes  had  always  been  reluctant  to  enter, 
because  it  was  said  to  be  haunted.  From  this  cave,  or  rather 
hollow  among  the  rocks,  she  imagined  she  was  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  and  after  a  long  and  weary  search  she  found  the  spot — 
it  was  a  narrow  fissure  about  a  yard  in  width,  opening  between 
two  high  rocks,  through  which  she  passed  for  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet.  Her  farther  progress  was  then  intercepted 
by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  over  the  top  of  which  she  was  just  able  to 
see  what  lay  beyond.  She  there  discovered  a  circular  flat, 
floored  with  white  gravel,  open  overhead,  but  closed  in  round 
the  sides  by  walls  of  craggy  rock,  covered  at  one  side  with 
brushwood.  With  some  difficulty  she  accomplished  her  ascent 
to  this  little  apartment,  and  after  diligently  seeking,  discovered 
the  narrow  entrance  behind  a  tree  which  the  winds  had  shorn 
and  flattened  against  the  face  of  a  rock.  By  creeping  on 
her  hands  and  knees,  she  could  just  force  a  passage.  Un- 
certain what  dangers  were  before  her,  she  prepared  with 
a   firm    courage    to   face    them    all.       The    short   autumn 
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day  was  now  closing;  she  paused  for  a  moment  ere  she 
entered  the  gloomy  passage,  and  looking  towards  the  west, 
took  what  she  thouo-ht  mis^ht  be  a  farewell  look  of  the  sun 
slowly  sinking  beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  crimson  clouds, 
and  committing  herself  to  the  care  of  BUm  who  seeth  in  dark- 
ness, she  knelt  down  and  deliberately  entered.  She  proceeded 
for  some  time  obstructed  only  by  the  rubbish  that  had  fallen 
fi'om  the  sides  of  the  arch ;  gradually  the  passage  enlarged, 
till  she  could  stand  upright ;  but  a  new  danger  arose — the  air 
became  so  close  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could 
breathe.  Dreading  the  failure  of  her  strength,  more  from  the 
harm  it  would  occasion  others  than  from  any  danger  to  hereelf, 
she  pressed  forward  with  what  speed  she  was  able.  Gradually 
she  felt — ^for  the  faint  ray  of  light  that  had  at  first  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  now  totally  obscured — that 
the  passage  took  a  downward  tendency.  This  alarmed  her 
much ;  but  to  go  back  was  to  abandon  her  enterprise,  there- 
fore she  had  no  resource  but  to  Droceed.  At  this  moment  she 
fell  upon  the  first  step  of  a  rude  and  broken  stair.  After 
ascending  a  short  distance  the  steps  entirely  failed.  A  faint 
glimmering  of  light,  however,  supported  her  hopes.  By  its 
aid  she  discovered  some  projections  in  the  wall,  and  chnging 
to  these,  and  placing  her  foot  on  a  beam  that  stood  out,  she 
crossed  a  chasm  of  she  knew  not  what  depth,  and  regai'ied 
the  stair  a  httle  higher  up.  After  mounting  to  the  top,  she 
proceeded  until  her  way  was  stopped  by  what  appeared  the 
termination  of  the  passage.  The  hght  she  had  for  some  time 
been  watching  proceeded  from  crcAices  in  a  door.  She 
examined  it  in  every  part,  hoping  to  find  a  fastening,  but  in 
vain.  At  last  her  hand  came  in  contact  with  a  spnng.  She 
knew  not  how,  but  the  door  yielded  to  her  touch,  and  she 
found  herself  in  the  chapel,  behind  the  screen  of  the  altar. 
AH  around  was  silent  as  the  grave ;  and  the  light  of  the  moon 
—for  evening  had  closed  while  she  was  in  the  subterranean 
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passage — was  streaming  through  the  lofty  arched  windows 
on  the  floor.  Above  the  altar  was  placed  a  full-sized  painting 
of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross.  The  moonlight  fell  directly  on 
the  figure,  and  imparted  to  the  suffering,  yet  triumphant 
expression  of  the  countenance,  a  living  beauty.  Without, 
joining  in  the  superstitious  worship  offered  to  such  objects  in 
that  dark  age,  Maude  yet  regarded  such  a  representation  with 
the  Hveliest  interest.  Retaining  the  customs  of  that  Church 
of  which  she  could  not  be  called  a  member,  she  knelt  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar;  and  while  she  returned  thanks  for  the 
success  that  had  so  far  attended  her,  and  prayed  for  further 
aid,  feelings  of  ineffable  calm  stole  over  her  spirit  Gradually 
these  were  accompanied  by  sensations  of  faintness.  She  had 
not  tasted  food  since  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  anxiety 
and  fatigue  of  that  day,  combined  with  its  prolonged  absti- 
nence, had  utterly  exhausted  her  strength.  The  picture  swam 
before  her  eyes,  strange  sounds  rang  in  her  ears,  and  she  fell 
insensible  on  the  floor.  She  was  recalled  to  life  by  the  tones 
of  a  well-known  voice,  and  opening  her  eyes,  she  found  herself 
supported  in  the  arms  of  Norman  Leslie,  who  hung  over  her 
with  an  expression  of  intense  anxiety. 

"  Maude,  dearest  Maude  ?  how  came  you  here  ?" 

Maude  would  have  answered,  but  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
do  so,  they  fell  upon  his  changed  and  spectre-hke  face,  and 
springing  at  once  from  his  embrace,  with  a  cry  of  agony,  she 
exclaimed — 

"  Norman,  you  are  starving  here !  I  have  brought  you 
food." 

She  took  fi-ora  under  her  plaid  a  wallet  filled  with  provi- 
sions, which  she  had  procured  the  day  before,  and  placing  a 
piece  of  bread  in  his  hand,  hastened  to  unfasten  a  flask  of 
wine ;  but  Norman  prevented  her. 

"  No,  dear  Maude,  my  friends  have  suffered  with  me ;  we 
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must  share  the  relief  you  have  brought.     But  first  tell  me, 
dearest,  whence  you  have  corae  ?" 

"  From  Stirling  Castle.  We  heard  there  of  the  state  you 
were  in.  The  Queen  communicated  with  her  royal  brother, 
and  I  have  hastened  to  tell  you  succour  is  at  hand." 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Norman,  "  you  have  saved  the 
lives  of  many.  I  could  not  see  these  brave  fellows  dying 
around  me  of  starvation,  and  only  to-day  had  prevailed  upon 
them  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation.  To-morrow  these  over- 
tures would  have  been  made,  but  succour  from  England  will 
enable  us  to  hold  the  Castle." 

"  Who  talks  of  succour  ?"  said  a  voice  at  the  door,  and 
James  Melville  entered,  with  John  Leslie  and  several  others. 
"  Ha !  whom  have  we  here  ?  the  Lady  Maude  Lyon  !  Li  the 
name  of  wonder,  from  whence  came  she  ?" 

"  From  risking  her  life  to  bring  us  help,"  said  Norman. 
"  The  Queen  Margaret  hath  had  communication  with  her  royal 
brother,  and  the  Lady  Maude  Lyon  even  now  brings  us 
tidings  that  relief  is  at  hand." 

"  Scotland's  blessings  rest  upon  you,  lady  1"  cried  a  dozen 
voices,  whilst  they  eagerly  pressed  around  her. 

At  Norman's  request,  Maude  shortly  related  the  means  by 
which  she  had  reached  the  Castle  ;  and  amidst  expressions  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  at  the  boldness  with  which  she  had 
surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  she  showed  them  the  entrance 
to  the  subterranean  passage,  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
had  been  ignorant. 

"Now,  Norman,"  she  said,  "avail  yourself  of  my  Httle 
supply." 

"  Thankfully,  Maude,  but  you  look  pale  and  exhausted ; 
when  had  you  any  food?  You  say  you  have  been  in  this 
passage  all  day." 

"  Oh  1  food  is  always  easy  to  be  got  by  me,  Norman,"  she 
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said,  smiling ;  "  eat  what  I  have  brought  you  :  would  that  it 
were  more." 

But  Norman  was  not  thus  to  be  put  off;  a  very  few  ques- 
tions were  sufficient  to  show  him  that  all  day  she  had  fasted, 
that  she  might  not  diminish  the  httle  stores  she  had  secured 
about  her  person ;  and  not  one  of  those  brave  but  starvi no- 
men  would  taste  the  food  they  so  much  needed,  until  the 
wants  of  their  generous  preserver  were  supplied.  When  her 
strength  was  somewhat  restored,  the  remainder  of  the  meat 
and  wine  was  strictly  divided  amongst  them.  With  an  eager- 
ness not  to  be  described,  they  partook  of  it  Some  time  after 
the  conclusion  of  their  brief  repast,  was  spent  in  making 
arrangements  for  receiving  the  future  Supplies  into  the  Castle. 

Maude  proposed  that  she  should  remain  concealed  in  the 
town  until  the  arrival  of  the  English,  and  convey  information 
to  them  of  the  subterranean  passage.  But  Norman  would 
not  consent  to  her  remaining,  where  she  was  exposed  to  so 
many  dangers.  It  was  finally  decided  that  Maude  should  be 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Norman  to  the  celebrated  John 
Knox,  who  was  about  that  time  expected  in  St.  Andrews. 

"  If  he  be  not  yet  arrived,"  said  Norman,  "  the  man  of  the 
house  in  which  he  is  wont  to  lodge  will  tell  you  where  he  is 
to  be  found,  and  to  you  we  may  well  intrust  the  care  of 
negotiating  with  him." 

The  letter  was  quickly  ready,  and,  accompanied  by  Norman 
and  Melville,  Maude  prepared  to  resume  her  journey.  They 
carried  torches  to  assist  her  in  her  descent.  When  they 
reached  the  broken  part  of  the  stair,  Maude  was  surprised  to 
find  she  had  passed  a  chasm  of  what  appeared  almost  immea- 
surable depth,  probably  reaching  to  some  of  the  dungeons 
below  the  Castle.  Norman  shuddered  when  he  saw  the  fear- 
ful dangers  she  had  escaped.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
companions,  he  carried  a  broad  plank  from  the  chapel,  which 
enabled  them  to  pass  with  comparative  ease.    In  less  than 
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half  the  time  it  had  taken  Maude  to  traverse  the  passage  they 
found  themselves  in  the  rocky  recess  before  mentioned.  The 
tide  was  high,  and  filled  the  passage  by  which  she  had  gained 
this  concealed  spot,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibihty  of  her  con- 
tinuing her  route  by  the  beach. 

"  How  can  you  go  on  now,  Maude  ?"  said  Norman ;  "  the 
way  over  the  rocks  is  rugged  and  difficult." 

"  Oh,  no,"  repHed  Maude,  "  I  have  often  climbed  over  them 
for  amusement,  and  concealment  amongst  them  will  be  easier 
than  by  the  shore.  But,  Norman,  tell  me,  ere  we  part,  how 
could  you  stain  your  hands  with  blood  ?" 

"  I  did  not,  Maude — freedom  from  religious  tyranny  was  all 
I  sought.     I  tried  to  save  him." 

"  Thank  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Maude  ;  "  how  that  thought 
has  ajronized  me  1     And  now,  farewell." 

"  Farewell,  my  beloved  Maude  ;  I  must  not  longer  detain 
you.  If  God  prosper  us,  we  shall  surrender  the  Castle  only 
on  such  terms  as  wiU  secure  the  hberty  we  seek,  and  raise 
in  Scotland  a  standard  for  the  truth." 

"  Ay,  Norman,  the  prayers  of  many  a  faithful  heart  are 
rising  for  your  success. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Norman ;  "  but  now  you  must  go — to 
keep  you  does  but  increase  the  danger.  Oh  !  that  you  must 
brave  it  alone." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,"  said  Maude.  "  You  shall  hear  of  me 
from  Master  Knox." 

"  God  grant  it !"  said  Norman  fervently.  "  Should  success 
be  ours,  I  will  hasten  to  Stirling,  and  then,  Maude,  you  must 
no  longer  delay  my  right  to  protect  you  in  all  future  peril. 
Farewell." 

He  stood  gazing  after  her  till  the  rocks  and  brushwood  hid 
her  from  his  sight,  and,  breathing  a  prayer  for  her  safety, 
rejoined  his  companions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.    Thou  shalt  buy  this  dear." 

Midsummer  J^ighVs  Dream. 

When  old  Annie  parted  from  Maude  in  tlie  close,  her  sense 
of  respect  forbade  any  attempt  to  follow.  Anxious,  however, 
to  serve  her  in  any  manner,  she  hastened  back  to  the  hostelrie 
to  dehver  the  messaofe  that  had  been  intrusted  to  her.  On 
the  way  she  again  met  the  monk,  who  had  evidently  lost 
trace  of  one  he  sought.  He  accosted  her — "  Good  woman, 
you  were  at  Mrs.  M'Alister's  hostelrie  last  night,  I  think." 

"  Ay  was  I,  reverant  faither,  I  sleepit  there  yestreen,  and  I 
was  sittin'  at  the  ingle  neuk  when  ye  were  takin'  yer  supper." 

"  Do  you  remember  observing  a  young  woman  \^o  sat 
opposite  you  ?" 

"  Ou,  ay,  faither,  I  mind  her  fine." 

"  Did  you  see  her  this  morning  ?" 

"  Ay,  I  saw  her  afore  she  left  the  toun." 

"  She  has  left  the  town,  then  ?"  said  the  monk  quickly  ; 
"  which  way  did  she  go  ?" 

Annie's  design  was  twofold — in  the  first  place  to  detain  the 
monk  as  long  as  possible  talking  with  her,  in  order  to  gain 
time ;  and  secondly,  to  send  him  in  a  wrong  direction  when 
he  left  her.  She  remembered  Maude  had  asked  her  the  way 
to  the  sea,  and  she  could  not  help  having  a  suspicion  tliat  her 
mission  concerned  the  Castle.  In  an  opposite  direction  from 
both,  therefore,  she  determined  to  send  the  r<\verend  father. 

"  What's  yer  wull,  sir  ?"  she  said,  incUuiug  h*er  ear  as  if 
she  did  not  heai*  the  question  addressed  to  her. 

8* 
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"  TNTiicli  road  did  the  young  woman  take  2"  repeated  the 
priest,  elevating  his  voice. 

"  Whilk  way  did  she  tak  ?  wasna  I  stupit  no  to  hear  yer 
reverance  afore  ?  but  I  hae  been  unco  dull  o'  hearin'  ever  sine 
I  took  the  rheumatics  last  Mairtiraas  was  a  twaul-month.  I 
was  awfu'  bad  a'  the  winter,  and  keepit  my  bed,  and  sair  I 
wuss'd  for  a  haly  man  sic  like  as  yer  reverance." 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  good  woman,"  said  the  priest,  interrupting 
her  ;  "  but  tell  me  quick,  which  way  did  this  girl  go  ?" 

"  An'  to  think  o'  me  haverin'  this  gait,  and  yer  reverance 
in  a  hurry  !  Ou,  ay,  I'se  warrand  the  lass  '11  be  a  gude  step 
frae  the  toun  or  this  time,  but  yer  reverance  micht  o'ertak'  her 
for  a'  that." 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  overtake  her  if  you  keep  me  standing 
this  way,"  said  the  priest  impatiently. 

"  She  jist  gaed  up  the  road,  sir — past  Howie's  Burn  and 
the  Lint  Mill,"  replied  Annie,  making  her  tale  suit  what  the 
priest  had  seen  of  Maude's  movements.  "  She  was  gauin'  to 
see  a  cuisin  o'  her  ain  up  the  kintra." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  place  ?" 

"  I  dinna  mind  it ;  but  she  said  it  was  six  miles  frae  here, 
jist  up  the  kintra,  an'  she  wad  maybe  be  back  here  or  nicht." 

"  Ah !  that  will  do,"  said  the  priest ;  and  it  was  with  great 
satisfaction  that  Annie  saw  him  set  off  at  full  speed  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  Maude  had  taken.  She  now 
hastened  on  to  the  hostelrie,  where  she  found  Gavin  in  the 
yard.  She  went  up  to  him,  and  many  were  his  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  delight  when  she  made  herself  known  as  a 
retainer  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  and  no  very  distant  relation 
of  his  own. 

"  Ah  !  I  ken  the  Douglas  bluid  when  I  see  it,"  she  s^d  ; 
"  the  glance  o'  their  ee,  and  the  soond  o'  their  voice,  is  no 
like  ither  folk's."' 

"  Whist !  grannie,"  said  Gav^in,  who  took  this  all  to  him- 
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self,  "  ye  mauna  be  speakin'  about  the  Douglas  that  gait,  for 
Fm  here  on  a  secret  errand,  and  ray  name  mauna  be  kenned 
at  no  rate." 

"  I  ken  that,  man,  weel,  and  I  ken  wha  is  wi'  ye,  too ;  lang 
and  raony  a  day  hae  I  wearied  to  get  a  sight  o'  her.  I  hao 
been  wi'  her  this  mornin'." 

She  then  recounted  to  Gavin  the  adventures  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  ended  by  gix'ing  him  Maude's  message,  and  recom- 
mending they  should  start  immediately,  before  the  priest 
returned  from  the  false  track  on  which  she  had  sent  him. 

Gavin  hastened  to  prepare  his  horse,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
ready  to  depart,  went  to  the  landlady  to  pay  his  lawin. 

"  Ye're  sune  for  the  road  again,  gudeman — I  think  it  would 
be  wiselike  o'  ye  to  look  after  that  lass  o'  yours.  It's  no  very 
mensefu  for  a  weel-faured  queen,  as  she  is,  to  be  gauin'  out  at 
the  skreigh  o'  day  her  lane." 

"  I  tell't  ye,  gudewife,  that  my  dochter  had  business  to  do, 
and  is  to  meet  me  at  her  auntie's,  sax  miles  frae  here,  up  awa 
by  the  Lint  Mill." 

He  paid  his  lawin  and  departed.  About  an  hour  after  he 
was  gone,  the  priest  entered  the  hostelrie  flushed  and  heated. 

"  Have  any  travellers  left  your  house  since  morning,  good 
woman  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Ay,  faither,  the  man  that  was  sittin'  at  the  table  wi*  you 
and  fermer  Bowie  last  nicht,  gaed  awa  aboot  an  hour  syne." 

"  Was  his  daughter  with  him  ?" 

"  Na,  she  was  awa  gin  skreigh  o'  day  ;  she  gaed  doun  the 
stair  and  let  hersel  out,  and  awa  afore  ony  were  stirring,  and 
without  a  bite  o'  meat  to  keep  her  hairt." 

"  Do  you  know  which  way  she  went?" 

"  Her  faither  tell't  me  she  was  to  meet  him  up  by  the  Lint 
Mill.  I  ken  nocht  mair  about  them,  only  they  lookit  to  be 
decent  folk,  and  paid  their  lawin  weel." 

"  Woman !"  said  the  monk  sternly,  "  is  this  a  concerted 
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plan  to  deceive  me  ?  I  have  been  by  the  Lint  Mill,  and  no 
such  persons  have  passed  that  way.  Beware,  for  if  you  are 
in  any  way  abetting  heresy  or  rebeUion,  your  punishment 
shall  be  heavy." 

"  Me  !  yer  reverance,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  M'Alister,  in  a  pro- 
longed treble  note  of  surprise.  "  Na,  na,  yer  reverance  '11  no 
fin'  me  taking  pairt  in  ony  sic  deadly  sins.  I  am  sure  I  never 
expected  this,"  she  continued,  taking  refuge  in  tears,  "  and 
from  yer  reverance,  too,  wha  has  kenned  me  sae  lang.  I  was 
aye  regular  in  my  duties,  confession,  and  penance,  and  a',  and 
gied  as  mickle  as  a  puir  body  can  to  the  souls  in  purgatory ; 
and  I  never  set  een  on  the  folk  till  yestreen." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  know  you  have  always 
been  a  good  Christian ;  but  now,  if  you  wish  to  do  the 
Church  a  service,  help  me  to  find  out  these  people,  for  they 
are  heretics." 

"  Ye  may  make  yersel  sure,  reverant  sir,  that  I'll  be  prood 
to  do  aucht  for  the  sake  o'  the  Haly  Elirk." 

"  Well,  then,  if  they  return  to  this  house,  detain  them,  and 
let  me  know  immediately." 

So  saying,  he  departed  and  walked  quickly  away.  Mrs. 
M'Alister  wiped  her  eyes  as  she  looked  after  him,  then  turned 
into  the  house,  muttering  to  herself, 

"Nae  dout,  a  lane  woman  like  me  maun  keep  in  wi'  a' 
body  but  I'm  no  gauin'  to  tell  on  the  dacent  folk  for  a'  that. 
I'se  warrant  I  wasna  that  far  wrang  in  thinking  they're  no  sic 
like  as  they  wad  mak'  believe.  I  saw  a  bit  lace  aneath  the 
lassie's  plaid,  it  couldna  hae  cost  less  than  a  merk  an  ell. 
They'll  be  some  o'  the  gentle-folk  in  hiding  for  what  they  ca' 
heresy.     Aweel,  aweel,  they'se  no  be  steered  by  me." 

Gavin  had  got  to  some  distance  from  the  town  ere  he  over- 
took old  Annie,  who  was  waiting  for  him  by  the  side  of  the 
road  ;  he  made  her  get  on  the  pilHon  which  Maude  had  occu- 
pied, and  they  proceeded  leisurely  on  their  way,  talking  over 
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all  that  had  happened  since  they  last  met.  It  was  night-fall 
ere  they  reached  the  cottage  where  they  were  to  meet  Maude ; 
they  waited  in  tolerable  tranquillity  for  the  first  two  hours, 
but  when  double  that  time  had  passed,  and  still  she  appeared 
not,  their  anxiety  became  extreme.  The  hut  was  occupied 
only  by  a  young  woman,  whose  husband  was  absent ;  Gavin 
had,  therefore,  no  one  to  assist  him  in  searching  for  his  lady, 
but  leaving  old  Annie,  in  case  she  should  arrive  during  his 
absence,  he  set  oflf  alone  to  retrace  his  steps  to  St.  Andrews. 
All  night  he  spent  in  fruitless  search  ;  he  went  to  the  hos- 
telrie  in  hopes  of  hearing  of  her  there,  and  found  Mrs. 
M'Alister  alone — 

"  Hech,  how,  goodman !"  she  said,  when  she  saw  him,  "  is 
this  you  ?  I  didna  think  ye  wad  be  back  sae  sune." 

"  I  wasna  thinking  so  mysel',  gudewife ;  but  I  hae  missed 
my  dochter  somegate — hae  ye  had  ony  word  o'  her  ?" 

"  Na,  I  hae  seen  nocht  o'  her,"  but  lowering  her  voice  to  a 
whisper,  and  looking  cautiously  around,  "  Fm  no  spear  in'  gin 
she  be  yer  dochter  or  no,  but  faith  you  and  she  had  better 
keep  out  o'  the  toun  for  a  while — the  priests  are  after  ye." 

Gavin  started.  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  nature  of  his 
lady's  danger,  yet  old  Annie's  account,  and  the  secresy  of  their 
expedition,  sufficiently  warned  him  peril  of  some  kind  menaced 
her ;  and  the  sorrowful  circumstances  of  her  family  made  the 
faithful  creature  regard,  with  unbounded  terror,  the  charge  of 
heresy  being  brought  against  her ;  he  hastened,  therefore,  to 
leave  Mrs.  M'Alister,  imploring  her  not  to  say  she  had  seen 
him  should  the  priest  return. 

"  Na,  na,  ye  needna  be  feared  for  me  tellin'.  His  rever- 
ance  bade  me  keep  ye  here  till  I  sent  him  word,  gin  ye  should 
come  back  again ;  but  let  a-be  for  let  a-be  is  the  best  way,  to 
my  thinking ;  gin  ye  be  o'  the  new  religion  it  may  be  the 
best,  for  aucht  I  ken — ony  gait,  let  ilka  ane  gang  his  ain 
road." 
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Ga\Tin  had  not  heard  above  half  the  good  woman's  soliloquy  ; 
ere  she  had  concluded,  he  was  many  paces  from  the  hostelrie. 
It  was  morning  when  he  left  Mrs.  M'Alister's,  and,  regardless 
of  his  own  danger,  he  prosecuted  his  anxious  search  through 
the  streets,  and  along  the  sea-beach,  without  daring  to  ques- 
tion any  one.  At  last  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Castle  ;  the 
warhke  array  that  encompassed  it  filled  him  with  dismay. 

"  Alack  !"  he  said  to  himself,  "  gin  an  army  like  that  come 
down  upon  folk,  because  they  winna  sit  still  to  be  hanged 
and  burnt  at  the  pleasui'e  o'  the  priests,  we've  mickle  need  to 
be  looking  about  us." 

At  this  moment  he  beheld  a  person  of  a  grave  and  reverend 
aspect  approaching.  One  glance  convinced  him  that  it  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  with  whose  appear- 
ance he  was  familiar,  from  having  on  a  former  occasion  heard 
him  preach. 

"  Here's  ane,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  a  body  may  speir 
at  without  bringing  an  auld  house  on  their  heads."  He 
approached,  and  pulhng  oflf  his  bonnet,  accosted  him — "  Reve- 
rant  sir,  if  I  may  mak'  sae  bold,  it's  Maister  Knox,  I'm 
jalousing  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  friend,"  said  the  Reformer.  "  What 
would  ye  with  me  ?" 

"  I'm  in  sore  trouble,"  said  Gavin.  "  I'm  seeking  for  ane 
that  I  wouldna  for  the  world's  wealth  skaith  should  come  to 
Saw  ye  aucht  o'  a  young  lass,  dressed  in  a  green  kirtle  and 
plaiden  cloak?" 

"  What  would  ye  with  her  ?"  said  Knox. 

"  It's  wi'  me  she's  journeying,  and  I'm  wae  for  what's  come 
ower  her.     Tint  ance  is  tint  aye,  in  thae  troublous  times." 

"  What  is  she  to  you,  man  ?" 

"  She's  my  dochter — na,  I  may  as  weel  tell  his  reverance 
the  truth,  he'll  maybe  help  me  the  mair,"  said  Gavin, 
determining  on  this  occasion  to  dispense  with  obedience  to 
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his  lady's  commands,  as  his  doing  so  would,  he  hoped,  be  for 
her  own  benefit.  "Worshipful  sir,  she's  my  leddy — she's 
here  on  a  secret  mission,  and  I'm  mickle  feared  harm  has 
come  on  her." 

"  Is  your  name  Douglas  ?"  said  Knox. 

"  It  is  Gavin  Douglas,  sir,  and  I  hae  been  born  an'  bred  on 
the  Douglas  lands.  I'm  foster-brother  to  the  Lady  o' 
Glammis." 

"  Alack  !"  said  Knox,  "  her  daughter  is  worthy  to  follow 
her  steps.  She  hath  left  me  but  two  hours  bygone,  and  is 
even  now  on  her  way  to  Stirling  Castle." 

"  The  saints  be  praised !"  said  Gavin.  "  I  waited  lang  at 
the  trysting-place,  but  she  cam'  not ;  now  I  will  haste  me 
back  to  find  her." 

"  Go,  and  may  God  speed  thee  !"  said  Knox ;  "  but  when 
thou  receivest  good,  render  thy  thanks  to  the  Father  of  lights, 
from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift." 

Gavin  bent  his  head  in  silence,  and  the  Reformer  passed  on. 

With  joyful  alacrity  Gavin  hastened  from  the  town,  and 
arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  the  cottage.  His  surprise  and 
disappointment  were  great  when  he  found  Maude  had  not 
been  there ;  but  consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  they 
must  have  missed  on  the  road,  or  that  some  reason  had  com- 
pelled her  to  hiisten  her  journey  without  calling  at  the 
trysting-place,  he  thought  it  his  best  course  to  proceed  to 
Stirling  as  fast  as  possible,  and,  mounting  old  Annie  on  the 
pillion,  they  set  forward  with  all  the  speed  they  could 
command. 

"  Yonder  is  Stirling  Castle,"  said  old  Annie,  as  a  turn  in 
the  road  brought  them  in  sight  o*"  its  towers.  "  Hoch,  how! 
mony  a  thing  has  come  and  gane  sine  I  saw  it  last  wi'  my 
auld  guidman,  when  we  followed  bonnie  Leddy  Jane's  for- 
tunes. Blythe  will  I  be-  to  get  anither  sicht  o'  the  Leddy 
Maude's  sweet  face  again." 
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When  they  stopped  in  the  court-yard,  several  domestics 
met  them. 

"  Where's  the  Leddy  Maude  ?  what  ha'  ye  dune  wi'  her 
leddyship  ?"  they  inquired. 

"  Is  not  her  leddyship  here  afore  us  ?"  exclaimed  Gavin. 

"  No,"  they  replied ;  "  we  hae  heard  nothing  frae  her  since 
she  gaed  awa." 

"  Waes  me !"  exclaimed  Gavin  in  despair,  "  ower  sure  harm 
has  come  till  her.  Whar's  the  Queen  ?  I  maun  hae  speech 
o'  her." 

"  Ye  hae  speech  o'  the  Queen !  my  certy,  there  be  some 
mair  fitting  than  you  to  tak'  word  to  her  Grace." 

"  I  maun  hae  a  word  o'  her  leddyship,"  said  Gavin,  now 
dismounted  from  the  horse  on  which  old  Annie  was  still 
seated. 

"  Attend  to  the  ould  wife,  will  some  o'  ye  ?"  he  continued, 
as  he  hastened  into  the  Castle. 

In  a  moment  she  was  lifted  down  from  the  pillion,  and  re- 
cognised by  many  of  the  old  servants.  They  led  her  into  the 
Castle,  and  a  group  gathered  around  her,  eagerly  asking  for 
the  Lady  Maude,  and  mingling  inquiries  about  herself,  which 
she  heeded  not  in  the  depth  of  her  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  her  lady.  She  was 
shortly  summoned  to  the  Queen,  and  made  to  recount  every 
particular  of  her  interview  with  the  Lady  Maude.  She  had 
had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  Maude's  errand,  but 
had  not  expressed  that  suspicion  even  to  Gavin.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  was  less  reserved.  Too  enthusiastic  in  character, 
and  too  much  absorbed  by  anxiety,  to  be  embarrassed  even 
by  the  presence  of  royalty,  she  recounted,  in  answer  to  the 
Queen's  inquiries,  every  word  that  had  passed  between  Maude 
and  herself. 

"  I  had  my  ain  thocht  that  she  was  bound  for  the  Castle," 
Bhe  continued,  "  an'  if  she  got  into  the  hands  o'  thae  awfu' 
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sodgers,  nae  wonder  she  hasna  cam'  hame  ;  and  mair  betoken, 
my  leddy,  if  ae  priest  had  word  o'  her,  others  wad  sune  hae 
speering,  too,  and  though  I  sent  ane  up  by  the  Lint  Mill, 
there  were  plenty  forby  him." 

"  Oh  !  why  did  I  let  her  go  ?  Why  did  I  let  her  leave 
me?"  cried  the  Queen,  wringing  her  hands.  "She  is 
lost  to  us  for  ever !  Oh,  my  child !  what  is  to  become  of 
me?" 

"  Whist,  my  royal  leddy,"  said  Elspeth,  who  had  been  sent 
for ;  "  let  nae  yer  heart  sink  within  ye,  sure  am  I  that  my 
bairn  is  safe." 

"  Say  you  so,  Elspeth ;  where  think  you  she  is  ?" 

"  Na,  your  Highness,  that  is  mair  than  Elspeth  can  tell ; 
and  I  wad  hae  the  kintra  stirred  ere  ane  o'  the  name  o'  Doug- 
las taks  their  rest.  Nae  stane  maun  be  left  unturned  'till 
the  Leddy  Maude  Lyon  be  brought  back  till  us  unskaithed  ; 
but  sure  am  I  she's  safe  and  weel,  whar  the  Lord  has  put  her ; 
for  it  was  in  His  blessed  name  she  went  out,  and  nae  hour  has 
past  sin  syne,  that  she  hasna  been  committed  to  His  keepin'.  I 
hae  askit  o'  Him  to  watch  ower  her  ganging  out,  ay,  and  her 
comin'  in  too,  my  leddy.  I'm  auld  noo,  and  grey-haired,  but 
throu  my  life  lang,  I  hae  ever  found  my  God  is  faithfu'  to  His 
word,  and  answers  the  prayers  o'  His  ain  folk.  My  cry  has 
been  to  Him  for  her  safe  back-comin',  and  auld  Elspeth  will 
leive  to  see  her  bairn  again." 

"  May  God  grant  it !"  said  the  Queen  fervently  ;  "  may 
God  grant  it !  But  my  heart  fails  me — the  priests  are  too 
vigilant  when  their  suspicions  are  roused." 

"  Weel  may  ye  say  sae,  royal  mistress,"  replied  Annie ; 
"  my  hairt  is  sair  for  the  sweet  leddy,  and  if  thae  priests  get 
word  o'  whase  dochter  she  be,  it's  ill  for  her.  I  aye  kenned 
frae  the  hour  she  cam'  into  the  hostelrie,  that  dule  was  in  her 
path.  I  can  see  mair  than  ither  folk,  and  never  was  I  wrang 
— it  wasna  the  windin'-sheet  that  was  roond  her,  sure  enough. 
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Na,  na,  it  wasna  that,  but  black  dule  was  there,  heavy  and 
sair." 

"  May  Heaven  preserve  her !"  cried  the  Queen,  who  held  in 
high  reverence  those  who  were  gifted  with  the  second  sight. 
"  May  Heaven  preserve  her  and  us !" 

"  Ay,  and  He  will  preserve  her,"  said  Elspeth,  clasping  her 
hands.  "  Dule  may  be  roond  her,  but  glory  is  afore  her — 
her  mother's  God  will  aye  be  wi'  her — He  will  never  leave 
her  nor  forsake  her." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  The  great  stirring  motive  spirits  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  angels  wha 
have  excelled  in  strength,  and  who  have  done  God's  commandments,  hearkening 
to  the  voice  of  His  Word,  have  been  those  who,  by  way  of  eminence,  may  be 
called  the  heroes  of  faith — those  who,  by  faith,  have  dwelt  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  GknL" — Hare's  Victory  of  Faith. 

The  winter  passed  in  a  stormy  blockade  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Andrews.  Immediately  after  Maude's  visit,  succours  arrived 
from  England,  and  by  means  of  the  communication  established 
with  Knox,  were  safely  conveyed  into  the  Castle  in  great  abun- 
dance. Still,  though  the  dread  of  famine  was  removed,  the 
situation  of  the  besieged  was  appalling  in  the  extreme. 
Closely  beleaguered  by  the  Regent's  forces,  and  subject  to  a 
constant  cannonade,  only  the  great  strength  of  the  fortress 
enabled  it  to  hold  out. 

Norman  Leshe  heavily  felt  his  responsibility  as  the  leader 
of  such  an  enterprise,  but  surrender  would  have  been  destruc- 
tion ;  and  painful  as  it  was  to  see  the  brave  men  around  him 
suffering  all  the  hardships  of  protracted  siege,  yet  to  each  of 
these  undaunted  hearts  it  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
more  unendurable  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
throw  down  the  banner  raised  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
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truth.  Months  passed,  however,  and  no  approximation  was 
•  made  on  either  side  to  t«rms  of  treaty.  The  Government 
party  seemed  more  bent  on  executing  revenge  than  on  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  weal  of  Scotland ; 
and  those  within  the  Castle  walls  were  determined  to  suffer  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  rather  than  succumb.  In  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties,  Norman  was  one  morning  disturbed 
at  an  earher  hour  than  usual  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Melville. 

"  Leshe,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  are  free  !  the  Regent  has 
drawn  off  his  forces." 

In  a  moment  Melville  was  followed  by  several  others,  all 
confirming  the  intelligence.  Norman  hastened  to  the  battle- 
ments, and  there,  indeed,  beheld  the  departure  of  the  Regent's 
forces.  Unbounded  joy  now  pervaded  the  Castle;  in  the 
delight  of  present  relief,  they  almost  forgot  that  they  were 
outlaws,  and  their  hves  endangered  should  they  venture  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  fortress. 

Melville,  Leslie,  and  some  of  the  graver  amongst  them, 
tried  to  restrain  within  due  bounds  the  extravagances  of  the 
rest,  but  their  efforts  proved  fruitless. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  many  who  ardently  espoused  the 
cause  of  liberty — whose  opinions  regarding  the  Reformation 
were  rather  of  a  political  than  a  religious  character — and  their 
numbers  were  still  farther  augmented  by  those  who  are  to  be 
found  in  every  country,  ready  to  take  part  in  any  popular 
excitement,  and  characterized  chiefly  by  their  love  of  change. 
In  a  society  composed  of  such  materials,  Norman  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  preserve  order.     In  vain  he  made  the 
strictest  regulations,  and  attempted  to  enforce  them ;  he  was 
not  supported  by  his  colleagues  in   command,  and  single- 
handed  he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
hcence  and  disorder.     Even  John  Leslie  was  drawn  away  by 
the  tumultuary  mob;  and,  supported  by  such  examples,  it 
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was  not  difficult  for  the  inferior  members  of  the  conspiracy  to 
evade  his  commands. 

Amongst  those  who  had  entered  the  castle  was  John 
Rough,  a  Reformed  preacher.  From  him  Norman  had  found 
sympathy  and  support ;  but  he  was  worn  out  by  the  hopeless 
disorder  and  misrule  that  prevailed,  and  when  the  Regent's 
forces  were  withdrawn  he  left  the  garrison  to  exercise  his 
ministerial  office  in  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  wh§re  he  trusted 
he  would  be  more  acceptable  than  he  had  proved  to  the  tur- 
bulent and  headstrong  men  among  whom  he  had  recently 
laboured. 

His  departure  placed  the  cope-stone  on  Norman's  disquiet, 
and  what  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  with  the  aid  of  the 
preacher  became  utterly  hopeless  without  it. 

But  relief  was  at  hand  from  a  quarter  he  little  expected. 
On  the  very  day  after  Rough's  departure,  John  Knox  arrived 
at  the  castle.  He  had  come  from  the  family  of  Douglas  of 
Niddrie,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  Reforming  interest, 
and  with  whom  Knox  resided  in  the  capacity  of  tutor. 

"  You  are  welcome.  Master  Knox,"  he  said ;  "  great 
changes  have  come  to  us  since  you  were  here ;  but  in  truth 
the  trouble  we  are  like  to  have  within  is  greater  than  that 
just  withdrawn  from  our  walls." 

"  From  whence  this  trouble  ?"  inquired  the  Reformer ; 
"  which  of  your  folk  have  forgotten  the  cause  of  Christ — for  I 
hear  say  there  are  grave  misdoings  in  the  Castle  ?  For  the 
same  ye  will  no  doubt  be  called  to  judgment,  for  of  a  verity 
the  cause  of  truth  will  be  lost  in  the  land  if  those  who  stand 
up  for  the  faith  once  deUvered  to  the  saints  do  yield  their 
members  to  uncleanness." 

"  God  be  my  witness,  master  John,"  said  Norman,  "  that  1 
have  done  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discountenance  the  proceedings 
of  some  here  ;  this  day  have  I  issued  orders  more  stringent 
than  before,  but  how  know  I  that  they  may  be  obeyed  ?  for 
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you  know  I  am  not  sole  leader — I  am  but  joined  with  others 
in  command." 

"  Ay,  Master  Norman,  well  do  I  know  that  ye  would  give 
your  life's  blood  in  the  true  cause ;  but  when  I  remember  what 
saith  the  Evangel  against  realms  and  nations  to  whom  the 
light  of  God's  Word  hath  been  oflfered,  and  contemjituously 
refused,  so  the  whole  powers  both  of  body  and  soul  tremble 
and  shake  for  the  plagues  that  are  to  come." 

"  Nay,  reverend  sir,"  replied  Norman,  "  the  Lord  will  not 
desert  his  heritage  ;  we  must  yet  look  for  better  times." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Reformer,  "  let  us  look  forward  to  better 
times,  and  let  us  look  inward  too,  good  Master  Leslie,  and  see 
that  in  your  regiment*  ye  be  not  found  deficient  in  the  using 
of  power." 

"  I  need  your  wisdom,  Master  John — ^you  must  reside  in 
the  Castle  and  assist  with  your  counsels." 

"  Nay,  but  I  must  return  to  my  pupils.  I  came  here  from 
the  Lady  of  Niddrie,  whose  lord  is  absent  serving  his  country. 
I  came  to  ask  shelter  for  her  children  and  myself;  but  it  can- 
not be — a  houseful  of  ruthless  men  is  no  place  to  bring  the 
lads  to." 

"  Hear  me,"  said  Norman,  "  you  must  listen  to  my  word. 
I  have  told  you  what  orders  I  have  this  day  issued.  For  a 
time  at  least  they  will  have  weight;  come,  therefore,  with 
your  lads,  and  take  on  you,  in  this  Castle,  the  office  of 
preacher.  All  here  are  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  we  much 
need  your  teaching  and  counsels  since  Master  Rough  hath 
left  U9." 

"  I  am  not  worthy.  Sir  Norman,  I  am  not  worthy  to  enter 
on  the  holy  work.  I  may  not  rashly  intrude  myself  on  the 
sacred  office." 

"  You  are  already  a  priest.  Master  Knox.  You  take  not 
this  honour  upon  yourself,  but  are  called  of  God,  therefore 

♦  GovernmeaL 
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fear  not  to  do  this  work.  As  for  the  folk  here,  though  they 
are  unmindful  of  the  cause,  yet  would  they  wish  your  minis- 
trations amongst  them.  I  will  send  for  the  lads  of  Niddrie, 
while  you  remain  and  consider  this  matter." 

Knox  retired  to  his  chamber,  while  the  Master  of  Rothes, 
calling  together  the  leaders  of  the  garrison,  told  them  that 
Master  John  Knox  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  and  he  pur- 
posed, if  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  the  company,  that  they 
should  call  him  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  among  them. 
This  intelligence  was  received  with  unanimous  pleasure,  and 
Norman's  proposal  at  once  agreed  to.  Such  was  the  reve- 
rence with  which  the  Reformer's  person  and  doctrine  were 
held  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  that  the  spell  of  his  presence  at 
once  arrested  the  tide  of  insubordination,  and  those  whom 
Norman  had  found  it  impossible  to  restrain,  bent  in  submis- 
sion at  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Evangelist. 

On  the  following  day,  Knox  and  his  pupils  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews.  Here  he  carried  on  their 
education,  and  lectured  daily  in  the  chapel.  The  effect  of 
these  instructions  was  soon  \'isible  in  the  order  and  quiet  that 
began  to  prevail  in  the  garrison,  and  Norman  and  all  the 
graver  members  of  the  httle  society  became  increasingly 
anxious  for  the  benefit  of  his  regular  ministrations ;  but  Knox 
still  resisted  their  entreaties. 

At  length,  one  day  when  John  Rough  officiated  in  the 
chapel,  he  chose  for  his  subject  the  election  of  ministers  ;  and 
after  treating  the  subject  generally  for  some  time,  he  addressed 
himself  directly  to  Knox,  saying — "  Brother,  ye  shall  not  be 
offended,  albeit  that  I  speak  unto  you  that  which  I  have  in 
charge  even  from  all  those  that  be  here  present,  which  is  this : 
— ^In  the  name  of  God,  and  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
name  of  those  who  presently  call  you  by  name,  I  charge  you 
that  you  refuse  not  this  holy  vocation ;  but  as  ye  tender  the 
glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  edification 
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of  your  brethren,  and  the  comfort  of  me,  whom  you  under- 
stand well  enough  to  be  oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  la- 
bours, that  ye  take  upon  you  the  public  office  and  charge  of 
preaching,  even  as  ye  look  to  avoid  God's  heavy  displeasure, 
and  desire  that  He  ^hall  multiply  BQs  graces  upon  you." 

When  the  preacher  ceased,  he  turned  to  the  assembly  and 
demanded  of  them,  "  Was  not  this  your  charge  to  me,  and  do 
ye  not  approve  this  vocation  ?" 

They  answered  "  It  is,  and  we  approve  it."  * 

Knox  burst  into  tears  and  retired.  For  several  days 
abstraction  and  despondency  marked  his  whole  demeanour. 
He  avoided  all  conversation  ;  and  if  any  one  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject,  or  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  office  so  earnestly 
pressed  upon  him — "  I  am  not  worthy,  I  am  not  worthy — 
entreat  me  not."  His  nights  were  spent  in  strong  crying  and 
tears,  earnestly  wrestling  for  wisdom  in  this  momentous  crisis. 

One  evening  Norman  entered  Knox's  room.  The  preacher 
had  remained  there  in  fasting  and  prayer  all  day;  his 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  greater  serenity  than  it  had 
lately  done. 

"  I  have  gotten  light  on  my  path,  Sir  Norman,"  he  said ; 
"  it  hath  come  to  my  mind  this  day,  that  he  would  be  but  a 
cowardly  loon  who,  being  enhsted  in  the  king's  service,  should 
turn  his  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  Now  here  are  ye  all 
waiting  to  hear  such  message  as  the  Lord  may  send  you  by 
my  mouth,  and  this  rotten  Papist,  John  Annan,  hath 
challenged  me  to  prove  the  true  Evangel ;  I  will  therefore 
gird  my  loins  and  go  down  to  the  fight." 

The  next  day  was  Sabbath.  At  an  early  hour  that  church, 
so  often  the  scene  of  idolatrous  worship,  that  had  so  lately 
echoed  to  the  mummeries  of  a  false  faith,  and  where  the 
crowd  came  but  as  to  a  goodly  spectacle,  for  the  language  of 
worship   was   one   they   understood   not — that   church   waa 

•  Knox'8  History  of  the  Reformation. 
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prepared  for  an  intelligent  service,  where  the  pe(^e  waited 
reverendj  to  hear  the  Word  of  life. 

AU  ejes  tmned  upon,  the  B^JMiner  as  he  enteed.  He 
aspett  was  grave,  and  Ids  featmeB  deeply^  maifced  with  lines 
<^  thought  and  care ;  hot  wiHi  the  sereri^,  ahnost  ttenmeaB^ 
of  his  espteaskm^  was  mingled  a  benign  tendaneas,  that 
aeemed  the  emanatkm  o€  His  tspsit  who  purified  tbe  house  of 
Hk  Falha  wifli  a  seomge  of  small  cords  at  ihe  verr  time 
that  he  cried  out,  **  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would 
I  have  gaOiered  thy  childrai  togethtf ,  as  a  hen  doth  gather 
hex  brood  undo-  ha-  wings,  and  je  would  not  r* — ^Luke  xiiL 
34.  Tbe  Befixmer  took  iar  his  text  Daniel  viL  24 :  '^  And 
another  kii^  shall  rise  after  ^m ;  and  he  shaB  be  diFeise 
fix>m  the  fiist,  and  he  sh^  subdue  three  kings.  And  he  shall 
epeak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  oat 
the  saints  of  the  Most  Hi^fa,  and  think  to  change  times  and 
laws :  and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and 
times  and  the  dividing  of  time."  In  the  b^inning  6t  his 
sermon  he  showed  the  great  love  of  God  towards  His  church, 
whom  £De  pleased  to  fixewam  o(  i\angm  to  come.  HJe 
hrie%  treated  of  the  state  of  the  Israditesy  and  shortty  touched 
vpaa  the  iaar  emjMres,  affirmii^  the  beast  tiiat  arose  on  the 
destraction  (^  the  fourth  to  be  the  B(»nish  CbsrdL.  "Behre 
toudiing  upon  its  errors,  he  d^ned  the  true  drarch,  where- 
fore it  was&  hmkt — wl^  it  was  the  pillar  ci  r&ity — and  wl^  it 
eould  not  err,  *^  Because  it  heard  the  voice  of  the  caAy  Pastor 
Jesus  ChoAf  would  not  hear  a  strainer,  neither  would  be 
carried  by  ewery  wind  of  dodrina"  He  then  showed  that 
the  Man  of  ^n  was  not  to  be  restrained  to  the  person  of  anj 
one  man  onlj,  but  that  it  bdonged  to  a  bodj,  a  multitude, 
who  had  a  widked  head,  which  should  not  ooty  be  sinful  him- 
sd^  but  should  also  be  oocasicm  of  sin  to  all  that  were  snbjeet 
to  him.  He  abo  deciphered  the  Kr^  ci  divers  popes ;  their 
doctrines  and  laws  he  plainly  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the 
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laws  and  doctrine  of  God.  In  the  end  he  said,  "  If  any  one 
here  say  that  I  have  alleged  Scriptures  or  history  otherwise 
than  it  is  written,  let  them  come  unto  me  with  sufficient 
witnesses,  and  by  conference  I  shall  let  them  see  the  original, 
where  my  testimonies  are  written :  but  I  shall  prove  that  the 
writers  meant  as  I  have  spoken."  * 

He  closed  his  book,  and  a  dead  silence  reisrned  throuo-h  the 
church.  Some  of  the  strong  men  tliere,  who  had  never 
quailed  before  the  enemy  in  battle,  now  bent  under  the  power 
of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  covering  their  faces  with  their 
hands,  wept  in  bitterness  of  heart.  Others  were  inflected  in 
difterent  ways  :  but  not  a  sound  was  heard  while  the  preacher, 
bending  torward  in  the  pulpit,  remiiined  for  a  few  moments 
silent,  doubtless  engaged  in  prayer,  that  a  blessing  might 
follow  the  words  spoken;  at  last  his  voice  was  heard  in 
supplication,  in  which  all  devoutly  joined. 

A  simple  benediction  was  pronounced,  and  the  Httle 
congregation  dispersed. 

"  Heard  you  ever  the  hke  of  that,  Melville  ?"  said  Norman, 
as  they  returned  to  their  duties ;  "  he  not  only  tears  at  the 
branches  of  Papistry,  but  he  strikes  at  the  root  also." 

"  If  the  doctors  and  magistrates  defend  not  now  the  Pope 
and  his  authority,"  said  John  Leslie,  "  which  is  thus  impugned, 
the  devil  may  have  my  part  of  him  and  his  laws  both." 

*'  Aweel,  aweel,"  said  Mrs.  M'Alister  to  her  hand-maiden,  as 
she  laid  aside  her  best  kirtle,  "  Miiister  George  Wishart  never 
spak*  mair  plainly  than  that,  and  yet  he  was  brunt  for  it. 
Maister  Knox  'ill  need  to  have  a  care,  and  sae  wad  ithers  I 
could  name,  or  we'll  hae  the  land  lichted  frae  end  to  end,  wi' 
bleezing  faggots,  instead  o'  gosj^>el  truth — if  sae  be  that  the 
new  evangel  he  the  gospel  truth ;  but  I  am  no  wussin'  to  Siiy 
whilk  party  bo  richt  after  a' — there  were  mony  gude  tblk  in 
the  auld  Kirk." 

*  Knox's  Hiatorf  of  the  R^ormatitn. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

*'  They  sought  her  baith  in  bower  and  ha', 
The  Lady  wasna'  seen." 

Scottish  Ballad. 

"According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you." 

Matt.  ix.  29. 

Knox  continued  to  exercise  his  ministrations  in  St.  Andrews 
with  much  acceptance.  The  garrison  now  presented  a  very 
different  aspect  from  what  it  had  done  a  short  time  before. 

Service  was  daily  held  in  the  chapel,  and  Knox's  exhorta- 
tions were  attended  by  a  large  audience,  and  listened  to  with 
respectful  attention.  The  business  of  the  garrison  was  done 
with  the  utmost  order  and  quietness,  and  Norman,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  authority,  and  in  daily  intercoui*se  with  one 
to  whom  he  looked  up  with  respect  and  affection,  such  as 
in  his  strong  nature  no  ordinary  character  would  have  called 
forth,  felt  a  tranquillity  of  mind  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger. 

Knox  had  been  followed  immediately  after  his  arrival  by 
his  youthful  pupils,  and  to  their  instruction  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time.  At  these  hours  he  was  often  joined 
by  the  young  Hamilton,  son  of  the  Regent,  who  had  been 
sent  as  a  hostage  to  Cardinal  Beaton  some  time  before  his 
death,  and  was  now  shut  up  in  the  Castle  with  the  con- 
spirators. 

This  boy,  a  fine  spirited  lad  of  fifteen,  when  he  found  the 
Cardinal  dead,  and  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  strange 
and  hostile  men,  had  at  first  been  overwhelmed  with  distress  ; 
but,  too  manly  to  yield  to  such  feelings,  he  tried  to  console 
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himself  with  menaces  of  the  revenge  he  would  execute  on 
the  rebels  when  once  he  should  get  without  the  walls. 

"  An'  I  were  but  at  my  father's  side,"  he  said  one  day,  as 
he  was  gazing  from  the  battlements  on  the  ranks  of  the 
Regent's  ai-my  beneath,  "  and  had  a  good  broadsword  in  my 
hand,  I  would  soon  make  these  rebels  feel  its  weight.  By  my 
troth !  I  wish  I  had  but  one  of  them  single-handed  out  yonder 
on  the  plain.'* 

"  I'  faith,  young  springald,  you  are  not  more  wearied  of 
being  shut  up  here,  hke  a  rat  in  a  hole,  than  I  am,"  said  John 
Leslie,  who  entered  during  the  boy's  soliloquy.  "  If  it  were 
not  that  you  were  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  a  boy  to  boot,  I 
would  e'en  give  ye  a  turn  of  the  fencing  art  here  myself,  just 
to  keep  my  hand  in  use." 

The  idea  of  being  treated  like  a  child,  whose  petulance 
might  be  indulged  because  he  was  an  antagonist  too  mean  for 
notice,  irritated  Hamilton  beyond  measure. 

"  Take  your  sword,  proud  boaster !"  he  cried,  "  or  you  will 
find  that  a  boy  can  make  you  suffer  for  your  insolence." 

"  We've  no  buttons  here  to  put  on  our  weapons,"  said 
Leslie,  smiling ;  "  so  we  must  delay  our  fencing  match  till 
another  time." 

"  Buttons,  say  you !"  said  the  boy,  mad  with  rage,  and 
grasping,  as  he  spoke,  a  sword  that  hung  on  the  wall,  "  your 
heart  or  mine,  sirrah,  shall  be  the  only  buttons  on  our  swords 
this  day ;"  and  throwing  the  sheath  with  a  loud  clang  on  the 
ground,  he  struck  Leslie  furiously  with  the  flat  part  of  the 
blade,  and  exclaimed,  "  Draw  your  weapon,  coward !  and 
defend  yourself." 

"  Nay,  this  passes  even  childish  folly,"  said  Leslie,  as  he 
seized  the  boy  to  disarm  him.  "  On  my  word,  sir,  an'  we  had 
a  tutor  in  the  garrison,  I  would  hand  you  over  to  him  for 
correction;  it  were  fitter  for  you  than  plajdng  with  edge- 
tools." 

Young  Ilamilton  so  vehemently  resisted  his  efforts  to  wrest 
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the  weapon  from  his  hands,  that  ere  John  Leshe  accomphshed 
his  purpose,  a  severe  flesh  wound  was  inflicted  on  the  boy's 
arm.     At  this  moment  Norman  entered. 

"  I  told  you  it  would  be  so,"  said  Hamilton  as  he  saw  the 
blood  running  from  his  wound ;  "  I  told  you  blood  must  be 
shed  this  day.     Would  that  it  had  been  in  equal  combat !" 

"  How  is  this  ?"  cried  Norman,  "  what  hath  chanced  to  the 
boy?" 

John  quickly  explained  the  cause,  as  they  both  tried  to 
stanch  the  bleeding.  The  boy  fainted,  more  from  the  loss  of 
blood  than  from  the  nature  of  the  wound. 

"  And  there  is  no  leech  in  the  Castle !"  exclaimed  Nor- 
man ;  "  I  would  not  for  worlds  that  harm  should  come  to 
the  lad." 

"  Nay,"  rephed  John,  "  it  is  but  a  scratch,  he  will  do  well." 

"  What  will  our  enemies  make  of  this  ?"  said  Norman,  as 
he  strove  to  recover  him.     "  May  God  avert  the  harm  !" 

Hamilton  soon  came  to  himself,  but  for  a  few  days  continued 
feverish  and  ill. 

Norman's  kindness  upon  this  occasion  won  the  boy's  heart, 
and  hostile  feelings  once  subdued,  the  martial  qualities  and 
noble  bearing  of  the  Governor  so  completely  captivated  him, 
that  he  ceased  to  pine  for  Uberty ;  and  in  all  his  visions  of 
future  glory  and  warlike  exploit,  Norman  was  ever  the  leader 
he  delighted  to  follow. 

To  the  other  members  of  the  garrison,  however,  he  con- 
tinued hostile  as  ever,  and  his  fiery  spirit  and  restless  activity 
so  perpetually  embroiled  him  in  mischief,  that  it  was  with 
feeUngs  of  heartfelt  relief,  Norman  committed  him  to  Knox's 
care  when  he  and  the  young  Douglases  were  established  in 
the  Castle. 

During  the  quiet  that  succeeded  the  entrance  of  Knox, 
Norman  was  one  day  informed  "  that  ane  afl"  a  journey  wanted 
speech  of  him."  He  gave  orders  that  the  man  should  be 
admitted,  and  Gavin  Douglas  entered  ;  he  made  a  low  rever- 
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ence  and  stood  silent,  as  if  unwiUing  to  enter  upon  the  pur- 
port of  his  mission. 

"Gavin!"  exclaimed  Norman,  "wherefore  are  you  here? 

What  tidings  from  Stirling  Castle  V 

"  Heavy  news,  sir.     The  Leddy  Maude '' 

"  What  of  her  ?"  exclaimed  Norman. 

"  Sir,  I  hae  come  to  ask  speerings  o'  you— Ken  ye  nocht  o' 

her  ?" 

"  I  deemed  her  safe  at  Stirling.     TeU  me,  man,  is  she  not 

there?" 

"  Alack,  no,  she  hasna'  been  seen  sine  she  wai  here ;  ye 

mind  when  that  was  yersel,  sir." 

"  Well  do  I  mind  it,"  said  Norman,  "  but  Master  Knox  saw 
her  after  that.     She  departed  in  safety  from  St.  Andrews." 

"  I  ken  she  did,  for  I  fell  in  wi'  Master  Knox  mysel  when  I 
was  seeking  alang  the  shore  for  her,  hke  ane  demented.     He 
telled  me  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she  was  safe  out  o'  the 
toun,  and  I  gaed  back  to  Cairnseleugh,  the  trysting-place, 
whar  she  had  bid  me  wait  for  her,  but  she  hadna  been  there. 
I  thocht  then  I  had  missed  her  on  the  road,  and  rade  for 
Stirling  Castle;  but  wae's   me,  wae's  me!  she's  never  been 
heard  tell  o'  sin'  sine.     When  the  Regent's  army  was  roond 
the  Castle  we  couldna  get  word  to  yer  lordship ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  cry  cam'  north,  that  the  army  was  drawn  aflF,  the  Queen 
bade  me  ride  or  rin  to  bring  ye  word.     She  thocht,  forbye,  ye 
micht  be  able  to  gie  us  speerings  o'  her." 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  could !"  exclaimed  Norman,  in  agony ; 
"and,  alas !  I  am  chained  here  while  she  has  to  be  sought  for." 
"  Weel  has  she  been  socht  for,  baith  up  and  doun,"  said 
Gavin ;  "  there  wasna  a  man  o'  the  Douglas  name  that  rade 
na  or  ran,  and  the  kintra  was  stirred  frae  eassel  to  wassel.  I'se 
warrant  there  are  sair  hearts  at  StirUng  Castle." 
Norman  was  silent  for  some  time. 
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"  Go,  Gavin,"  he  said  at  length,  "  rest  yourself  now  ;  I  will 
see  you  a  few  hours  hence.  In  the  meantime  I  must  speak 
with  Master  Knox." 

Gavin  retired.  Norman  bent  his  head  on  his  clasped 
hands,  and  an  agony  unutterable  shook  his  strong  frame. 

"  Was  it  for  this,  Maude,  you  came  hither  to  risk  your  hfe 
in  Scotland's  caiise  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

At  this  moment  Knox  entered  the  room.  Absorbed  ii  his 
grief,  Norman  did  not  perceive  his  entrance.  The  preacher 
advanced. 

"  Look  up.  Master  Norman,"  he  said,  "  give  not  thus  way 
to  grief;  the  Lord  knows  where  she  is  whom  you  have  lost. 
Ay,  and  if  ye  put  your  trust  in  Him,  He  will  bring  her  back 
to  you  in  peace." 

Norman  looked  up.  In  those  few  moments  it  was  as  if 
months  of  sorrow  and  care  had  passed  over  him. 

"  Say  you  that  He  who  ruleth  on  high  will  restore  her  ? 
How  may  that  be  known  to  you  ?" 

"  Because  He  hath  said  it,"  replied  the  Reformer  solemnly ; 
"  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  faith,  belie\ang,  ye  shall  receive. 
If  ye  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou 
cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done,  and  nothing  shall  be  impos- 
sible unto  you.' " 

A  gleam  of  hope  brightened  Norman's  countenance. 

"  These  are  blessed  words.  Master  KJnox.  Heaven  grant 
they  may  come  true  to  me  in  this  matter !" 

"  They  must  come  true,  if  you  but  set  your  foot  on  them  as 
a  man  would  set  his  foot  on  a  rock." 

"  Ay,  Master  Knox,  but  there  are  times  when  I  know  not 
if  the  Lord  Jesus  did  indeed  give  these  holy  words  to  me — so 
vile  in  mine  own  sight  what  must  I  be  in  His  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  in  need,  doubt  you  ?  Surely  it  were 
strange  wisdom  in  the  drowning  man  not  to  take  hold  of  the 
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rope  cast  at  him,  because,  forsooth,  he  was  in  great  extremity. 
Hold  it  for  your  Hfe,  man,  and  the  firmer  be  your  hold,  the 
surer  be  your  outbringing." 

"But  are  ye  sure.  Master  Knox,  that  these  promises 
belong  to  things  corporal." 

" '  All  things  are  yours,  whether  life  or  death,  or  things 
present  or  things  to  come,  all  are  youi-s,  for  ye  are  Christ's.' 
Furthermore,  we  must  observe,  that  if  God  deferreth  or  pro- 
longeth  to  grant  our  petitions — even  so  long  that  He  doth 
apparently  reject  us — yet  let  us  not  cease  to  call,  prescribing 
Him  neither  time,  neither  manner  of  deliverance  ;  as  it  is 
written,  '  If  He  prolong  time,  abide  patiently  upon  Him  ;'  and 
also  '  Let  not  the  faithful  be  too  hasty ;  for  God  sometimes 
deferreth,  and  will  not  hastily  grant  for  the  probation  of  our 
continuance;'  as  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  testify;  and  also 
that  we  may  receive  with  greater  gladness  that  which,  with 
ardent  desire,  we  long  have  looked  for ;  as  Hannah,  Sarah,  and 
Elizabeth,  after  great  ignominy  of  their  barrenness  and  sterility, 
received  fruit  of  their  bosoms  with  joy ;  and  because  we  know 
the  kirk  at  all  times  to  be  under  the  cross.  In  asking  tem- 
poral things,  and  especially  deliverance  from  trouble,  let  us 
offer  to  God  obedience,  if  it  shall  please  His  goodness  to  be 
longer  exercised,  that  we  may  patiently  abide  it.  As  David, 
desirous  to  be  restored  to  his  kingdom,  what  time  he  was 
exiled  by  his  own  son,  offered  unto  God  obedience.*  Never- 
theless, Master  Norman,  I  hope  it  may  please  the  Lord  to 
grant  you  a  speedy  outgate  of  tliis  trouble;  as  saith  His 
Word,  '  In  the  day  that  I  call  thou  answerest  me.' " 

"  May  the  Lord  reward  you,"  said  Norman,  afler  a  long 
silence,  "  for  the  comfort  you  have  brought  me  this  day. 
What  grieveth  me  especially  is,  that  I  may  not  leave  the  gar- 
rison to  assist  in  the  search  for  her." 

"  That  may  bo  a  heavy  aggravation.  Nevertheless,  *  the 
*  Knox  on  Prayer. 
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Lord  reigneth  over  all.'  But  have  you  bethought  yourself, 
that  she  may  have  been  carried  to  one  of  these  hornet's  nests 
which  defile  the  land  ?  The  Lord  of  Angus  hath  interest ;  let 
him  bestir  himself  there." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

"  Sweet  morn  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
****** 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife ; 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array. 

****** 

Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail." 

Childe  Harold, 

Some  weeks  passed  from  the  time  of  Gavin's  visit  to  St. 
Andrews ;  still  no  tidings  had  been  received  of  Maude,  and 
Norman  remained  in  all  the  suffering  of  perpetual  anxiety, 
aggravated  by  the  impossibility  of  any  active  exertion  on  her 
behalf. 

Occasionally  he  received  intelligence  from  Stirling  of  the 
progress  of  the  search  ;  but  each  time  only  served  to  confirm 
the  fears  that  had  begun  to  gain  ground  in  his  breast,  and  the 
weariness  of  hope  deferred  bowed  his  strong  frame  to  the  earth, 
as  neither  famine,  toil,  nor  care,  had  done  before. 

One  night,  after  the  garrison  had  retired  to  rest,  Norman* 
unable  to  sleep,  went  round  to  see  that  the  sentinels  were  at 
their  duty.  In  his  progress  he  passed  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
and  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  associations  which,  ever  since  the 
night  he  found  Maude  there,  had  lingered  around  its  walls,  he 
walked  up  the  aisle,  and  stood  before  the  altar,  on  the  very 
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spot  where  she  lay  in  her  faint.  All  looked  as  it  had  done 
that  night.  It  was  at  the  same  period  of  the  moon,  and  the 
same  beams  fell  aslant  the  picture,  lighting  it  with  unearthly 
beauty,  and  resting  on  the  same  heavy  stone  pillar.  Maude's 
presence  seemed  around  him,  and  at  that  moment  he  almost 
felt  assured  she  thought  of  him.  As  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  total  absence  of  any  clue  to  her  fate — the  probability,  that 
had  she  perished,  some  rumour  would  have  been  heard  of  her 
fate — Knox's  idea,  that  she  might  be  immured  in  some  con- 
vent, struck  him  with  fresh  force,  and  appeared  the  more  likely, 
as  in  no  other  way  could  there  have  been  a  probability  of  her 
concealment.  He  determined  to  mention  his  idea  to  Lord 
Angus,  that  measures  might  be  taken  to  discover  where  she 
was ;  soon,  too,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  search. 

The  English  invasion  was  distracting  the  Border.  The  Re- 
gent's forces  had  been  kept  in  full  activity  there,  and  Norman 
believed  that  this  diversion  in  favour  of  the  garrison  of  St.  An- 
drews would  render  the  Government  anxious  to  capitulate,  and 
thus  make  the  adjustment  of  matters  comparativeJy  easy. 

These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  booming 
of  a  gun.  It  was  followed  by  another,  and  ere  Norman  could 
gain  the  battlements  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  sentinels, 
and  he  was  met  by  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  suddenly 
aroused  from  their  slumber,  and  hastening  to  learn  the  cause. 

It  was  soon  discovered.  A  fleet  had  entered  the  bay, 
whose  colours,  as  they  now  showed  in  the  dawning  light,  were 
those  of  the  French. 

A  few  hours  later  the  banners  and  spears  of  the  Regent's 
army  glittered  in  the  sunbeams  as  it  marched  towards  the 
devoted  Castle. 

The  gates  were  instantly  shut.  As  the  order  was  given, 
word  was  brought  to  Norman  that  Young  Kirkaldy  and 
several  of  his  comrades  were  absent,  and  that  some  of  the 
townsfolk  who  had  come  to  attend  Knox's  morning  service, 
were  in  the  Castle. 

10* 
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"It  may  not  be  helped,"  replied  Norman,  "lose  not  a 
moment;  Kirkaldy  and  his  friends  may  have  the  better 
chance  of  escape,  and  the  townsfolk  must  bear  the  brunt 
Look  to  the  Castle." 

The  walls  were  quickly  manned,  and  every  preparation  in 
readiness.  Ere  night  a  fearful  cannonading  thundered  around 
the  Castle,  till  the  besieged  dreaded  that  even  its  massive 
walls  would  give  way. 

When  he  could  spare  a  moment  from  the  duties  of 
his  post,  Norman  inquired  after  the  welfare  of  John  Knox 
and  his  pupils.  Knox  had  all  day  taken  vigorous  part 
wnth  the  soldiers ;  but  now,  towards  nightfall,  met  Norman  as 
he  was  going  to  cheer  his  pupils. 

Of  cheering,  however,  they  had  less  need  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  it  required  all  Knox's  authority  to  keep 
them  in  the  inner  chamber  where  he  had  placed  them 
for  security.  By  next  morning,  the  Castle  had  suffered 
so  severely  from  the  cannonade,  that  the  leaders  saw  their 
only  course  was  in  capitulation. 

To  yield  themselves  up,  however,  to  their  own  countrymen 
would  have  been  sure  destruction ;  they  therefore  surrendered 
to  the  French  on  honourable  terms,  and  promise  of  personal 
security.  Amongst  other  terms  of  treaty,  they  were  assured 
of  liberty  to  go  free  in  any  land  they  would,  except  Scotland. 
On  the  same  night  they  went  on  board  the  French  fleet,  and 
were  received  by  the  Admiral  Leon  Strozzi. 

As  Norman  was  lea\ang  the  Castle,  he  was  met  by  young 
Hamilton,  who  by  the  terms  of  treaty  was  to  be  restored  to 
his  father. 

He  threw  his  arms  round  Norman's  neck, 

"  Are  you  going,  Sir  Norman,  and  shall  I  never  see  you 
again  ?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  sorrow ;  "  how  I  wish  I 
might  go  with  you !  but  when  I  am  a  man  I  will  follow  you 
to  the  foreign  lands  whither  you  are  bound." 

Norman  warmly   returned   the   boy's   affection,   and  was 
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touched  with  this  proof  of  it  at  such  a  moment.  He  cheered 
him  with  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  again,  then  hurried 
forward  from  him  to  rejoin  his  comrades,  while  Hamilton 
gazed  wistfully  after  him,  struggling  to  hide  the  tears  he 
thought  it  unmanly  to  shed. 

The  French  fleet  sailed  that  day.  A  fair  wind  soon 
brought  them  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  France ;  but  ere 
they  could  land  the  sea  and  the  sky  changed.  The  wind 
arose  like  a  hurricane,  and  the  vessels  dashed  along,  every 
moment  in  danger  of  being  engulphed  by  the  raging  water. 

The  wildest  confusion  prevailed  in  the  fleet. 

In  the  Admiral's  vessel  Norman  and  Melville  had  sailed. 
It  was  soon  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  they  knew 
not  what  had  become  of  their  companions. 

Two  days  after  the  storm,  Strozzi's  vessel  came  in  sight  of 
Rouen. 

Norman  was  especially  anxious  about  the  fate  of  Knox, 
and  hailed  with  thankfulness  the  prospect  of  landing,  that 
he  might  lose  no  time  in  making  inquiry  after  his  friend, 
with  whom  he  intended  at  once  to  set  out  for  Germany, 
•^here  Luther  was  preaching  the  Reformed  doctrines  with 
much  success. 

They  landed,  but  when  Norman  approached  to  take 
a  courteous  leave  of  Strozzi,  the  latter,  to  his  great  surprise, 
said — 

"  Your  pardon.  Sir  Scot,  we  part  not  thus  quickly." 

"  How  so  V  said  Norman  ;  "  our  voyage  being  ended,  I  am 
now,  by  terms  of  treaty,  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  wll." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  terms  of  treaty  ;  they  were 
made  before  you  left  Scotland,  and  now  my  orders  are  to 
transfer  you  on  lx)ard  the  galleys." 

"  By  my  faith,  sir,  you  speak  strangely  !  The  terms  of 
treaty  were  made  by  youi-self,  and  yet  you  now  propose 
to  break  the  word  of  a  soldier  !" 

"  It  is  needless  to  speak,"  said  Strozzi ;  "  I  act  under  orders, 
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and  I  lack  the  power  to  save  you  if  I  would.  But,  I  pray  you, 
remember,  fair  sir,  that  faith  cannot  be  broken  with  a  rebel- 
Be  thankful  you  were  not  hung  up  to  the  yard-arm  of  yonder 
ship  ere  it  had  cleared  the  harbour  of  St.  Andrews.  Bind 
him,  fellows  1" 

Some  men  approached ;  but  Norman  haughtily  commanded 
them  to  stand  back,  or  he  would  level  them  to  the  ground. 

"  Obey  your  orders,"  reiterated  Strozzi. 

The  men,  however,  still  hung  back,  awed  bj  the  majestic 
air  and  menacing  attitude  of  Norman. 

"  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  slaves,  at  your  peril !"  shouted 
Strozzi,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  They  no  longer  hesitated,  and 
several  rushing  upon  him  at  once,  overpowered  his  more  than 
common  strength,  and  fettered  him.  A  boat  came  alongside 
to  convey  the  prisoners  to  the  galleys. 

Norman  was  lifted  into  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune  were  lowered  after  him.  Melville  with 
his  fettered  hand  grasped  Norman's  in  silence.  The  pressure 
was  returned  in  a  manner  that  showed  emotion  too  deep  for 
words. 

They  were  soon  on  board  the  galleys  for  which  they  were 
destined,  and  there  chained  to  their  work. 

With  the  spirit  of  free-born  Britons,  they  were  bound  to 
servile  labour  and  imprisonment ;  with  hearts  that  quivered 
with  the  genial  feehngs  of  home,  of  country,  and  of  social  ties, 
they  were  severed  from  them  all. 

On  the  evening  of  their  first  day  of  slavery,  as  Norman  was 
resting  for  a  few  moments  from  his  hard  labour,  and  busied  in 
gloomy  reflection  on  his  strange  and  dark  fate,  a  voice  ad- 
di'essing  him  by  name  made  him  start,  and  turning  round  he 
beheld  the  well-known  features  of  Knox.  Joy  at  finding  him 
rescued  fi^om  a  watery  grave,  was  balanced  by  seeing  him  in 
slavery. 

"  Master  Knox !"  he  cried ;  "  you  have  not  then  perished, 
but  oh !   to   find  you  here — ^you   whose  voice  is  so  much 
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needed  to  raise  our  beloved  land  from  the  darkness  of  idolatry. 
It  matters  not  what  they  do  to  me,  but  you — oh !  what  will 
Scotland  do  without  you  ?" 

"Think  you,  Master  Leslie,  that  God  cannot  deal  with  Scot- 
land as  He  hath  dealt  with  Germany  ?  Can  He  not  raise  up 
fitter  instruments  than  my  poor  stammering  tongue  ?  Though 
my  voice  be  silent,  can  He  not  make  the  very  stones  cry  out. 
No,  trouble  not  yourself.  Master  Norman ;  it  may  be  that  the 
Lord's  work  for  me  is  here,  even  in  these  galleys,  and  when  it 
is  feise where  He  will  take  me  to  it." 

"Would  that  I  could  be  as  contented  as  you!"  said 
Norman. 

"  The  Lord  can  give  you  contentment.  Master  Norman ; 
and,  it  may  be.  He  hath  sent  you  here  to  teach  you  how  you 
may  bridle  the  fiery  impatience  of  your  temper,  and  make  you 
yet  a  fitter  instrument  for  Scotland's  good." 


CHAPTER  XHT. 

Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors  :  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow.' 


Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras.' 


'  Charge  an  honest  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket.'  " 

Henry  IV. 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  young  Kirkaldy  and  his  party, 
who  were  out  on  the  business  of  the  garrison,  on  hearing  the 
Regent's  troops  were  approaching  the  town.  They  hastened 
to  rejoin  their  comrades  in  arms,  but  on  their  arrival  found  the 
gates  of  the  Castle  already  closed,  and  the  enemy  making 
preparation  for  attack. 

Kirkaldy,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  the  youngest  who 
held  any  command  in  the  fortress.  He  was  a  brave,  generous, 
lut  hot-headed  youth,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  signahse 
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himself  by  some  marked  display  of  courage.  His  distress  was, 
therefore,  extreme  when  he  discovered  he  had  thus,  by  no 
fault  of  his  own,  not  only  lost  the  much-desired  opportunity, 
but  found  himself  in  circumstances  where  his  courage  might  be 
questioned. 

Stung  to  madness  by  this  idea,  he  drew  up  his  handful  of 
men,  and  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  them  on  the  necessity 
of  cutting  their  way  through  the  gathering  ranks  of  the  Regent's 
army,  when  he  suddenly  remembered  the  cavern,  and  hoping 
to  secure  an  entrance  in  that  direction,  quickly  ordered  his 
men  to  the  beach. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  within  sight  of  the  coast,  but, 
alas,  there  also  they  were  disappointed. 

The  French  troops  were  landing,  and  company  after  com- 
pany of  well-appointed  men  were  marching  up  the  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  they  stood,  to  join  the  Regent's  army.  Not 
many  paces,  indeed,  separated  them  from  the  foremost  rank, 
and  Kirkaldy  quickly  saw  his  party  were  observ^ed,  for  a  few 
words  were  sj^oken,  and  a  knight,  with  two  or  three  others, 
put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  were  already  almost  at  his  side. 

He  called  to  his  brave  men,  who  had  looked  on  this  sight 
without  flinching,  to  separate  and  save  themselves ;  and  seeing 
them  hesitate,  repeated  his  order,  saying — 

"  Save  yourselves,  my  lads  !  Scotland  may  need  you  yet, 
when  you  can  fight  without  such  fearful  odds." 

He  was  the  last  to  leave  the  ground,  and  although  the 
French  knight's  lance  was  almost  touching  him,  he  disdained 
to  move  at  a  quicker  pace  than  a  walk. 

Suddenly,  when  he  turned  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  felt  his 
arm  seized,  and  a  voice  whisper  in  his  ear — 

"  This  gait — this  gait !" 

He  looked  round  and  saw  the  comely  face  of  a  middle-aged 
woman,  who  half  dragged  him  into  a  hostelrie  hard  by. 

Not  knowinu:  whether  h"  was  with  friend  or  foe,  he 
suflfered  himself  to  be  led  up  a  crazy  stair  to  a  loft  half  filled 
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with  wool,  which  the  careful  housewife  had  provided  to  supply 
the  "  lasses  "  with  winter  spinning. 

Under  this  heap  he  was  soon  deposited,  whilst  his  preserver 
disappeared  to  another  part  of  the  house,  after  saying — 

"  Bide  canny,  and  I'se  warrant  a'  will  be  safe  in  a  giffy. 
Thae  sodger  chaps  canna  waste  their  time  on  ae  man." 

Left  alone  to  his  own  reflections,  he  could  hardly  believe 
the  events  of  the  last  few  minutes  were  not  all  a  dream ;  but 
feeling  the  necessity  of  immediate  exertion,  he  collected  his 
thoughts  and  calmly  reviewed  his  situation.  One  thing  was 
evident,  that  in  his  present  place  of  refuge  he  could  not  long 
remain.  Yet  where  was  he,  a  proscribed  outlaw,  to  find 
security  ? 

The  coast  was  too  closely  guarded  to  permit  escape  in  that 
direction. 

England  appeared  to  present  the  only  place  of  refuge,  and 
thither  he  determined  to  fly. 

It  was  now  evening ;  under  cloud  of  night  he  thought  it 
might  be  possible  to  depart ;  but  his  heart  burned  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  his  brave  companions  in  danger  and 
distress,  while  he  was  seeking  safety  in  flight. 

The  cannonading  of  the  Castle  was  reverberating  through 
the  town,  and  shook  the  walls  of  the  little  tenement  where  he 
lay  concealed  ;  and  while  he  pictured  too  vividly  the  death 
and  destruction  that  were  at  that  very  time  working  their 
ravages  among  his  friends,  he  could  hardly  restrain  himself 
from  rushing  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  the  vain  eflbrt 
to  join  them. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  room  beneath  him. 

The  name  of  the  Lady  Maude  Lyon  attracted  his  attention; 
and  he  listened  with  vivid  interest  to  what  followed. 

"  I  see  no  danger  of  her  place  of  concealment  being  dis- 
covered," were  the  first  words  he  distinctly  heard. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  another  voice ;  "  the 
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Lord  of  Angus,  I  hear,  respects  neither  monk's  cowl  nor 
saintly  shrine." 

"  Respect  them  or  not,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  he  has  no 

notion  that  the   monastery  of  F ,"  naming  a  religious 

house  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  "  has  entombed  his  niece." 

Kirkaldy  drew  cautiously  towards  a  crevice  in  the  floor,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  see  all  that  passed  in  the  room 
beneath. 

At  a  small  table,  directly  under  his  post  of  observation,  sat 
two  men  in  the  habit  of  a  religious  order.  A  flagon  and  cups 
were  before  them,  to  which,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  conversation,  they  applied. 

The  elder  of  the  two,  whom,  from  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
Kirkaldy  recognised  as  the  first  speaker,  was  a  tall  man,  with 
grey  hair,  and  peculiarly  sinister  aspect.  His  companion,  a 
short,  jovial-looking  fellow. 

"  Scotland  is  no  safe  place  of  concealment  for  her,"  said  the 
elder. 

"  A  French  convent,  or  some  shorter  mode  of  disposing  of 
her,  perhaps  you  would  prefer,"  said  his  companion,  with  a 
significant  leer. 

"  No ;  the  girl  may  live  for  aught  I  care,  provided  she  live 
out  of  our  way.  The  Master  of  Rothes  is  safe  now — she  can 
do  no  more  harm  in  that  quarter." 

"  But  she  may  do  harm  enough  in  other  ways,"  replied  the 
younger  monk ;  "  the  common  people  worship  her  as  the 
daughter  of  the  sainted  martyr,  that  they  call  her  heretic 
mother  of  Glammis ;  and  her  talents,  certainly,  are  beyond 
those  of  womankind  in  general." 

"  For  that  reason,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  would  send  her  to 
France.  From  the  first  hour  I  saw  her,  I  was  aware  she 
would  give  us  trouble.  Scotland  is  no  place  for  us  to  detain 
her  in.  In  days  of  old,  indeed,  it  was  difierent ;  but  now  that 
the  true  faith  is  attacked  on  every  side,  and  heretics  menace 
our  holiest  retreats,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  retain  a  weapon  that 
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may  be  turned  so  much  against  ourselves  as  the  forcible 
detention  of  the  Lady  Maude." 

They  now  arose  and  left  the  room,  though  still  in  earnest 
conversation. 

As  they  moved,  the  younger  said,  "  At  any  rate,  the  life  of 
an  individual  must  not  be  regarded  where  the  weal  of  the 
Church  is  concerned." 

This  conversation  at  once  decided  Kirkaldy  as  to  his  present 
course. 

To  leave  St  Andrews  that  night,  and  hasten  to  Douglas 
Castle,  appeared  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  secure 
Maude's  safety  and  serve  Sir  Norman,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached. 

He  had  never  seen  Maude  until  that  niorht  when  she  so 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle.  But  all 
the  chivalrous  feelings  of  his  nature  had  then  been  enhsted  by 
her  beauty  and  heroism ;  and  could  he  have  saved  her  by 
going  single-handed  to  attack  the  place  of  her  confinement, 
he  would  have  done  so  with  as  much  alacrity  as  that  of  the 
knights-errant  of  old  when  they  assailed  an  enchanted  castle. 
He  was  still  occupied  with  arranging  his  plans,  when  he  heard 
Mrs.  M'Alister  lock  her  door  for  the  night,  and  send  her 
handmaiden  to  bed.  Presently  she  ascended  the  staii-s,  and 
softly  entered  the  loft. 

"  Come  awa  noo,  sir,"  she  said,  "  ye  maun  warm  yersel  a 
glifF  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  get  a  mouthfu'  o'  meat.  Syne 
ye  maun  gang  yer  gait,  and  be  far  frae  here  gin  skreigh  o' 
day." 

"  How  do  ye  know  me,  good  woman,  or  why  do  you  take 
80  kind  an  interest  in  my  safety?" 

"  Wliat  for  would  I  no  be  interested  ?  Atweel,  I  aye 
thought  mickle  o'  them  that  stud  up  for  the  liberties  o'  Scotch 
oik  ;  though  it's  whiles  no  safe  to  be  saying  sae  in  ihae  days ; 
end  in  troth,  mickle  mair  hae  I  taen  their  pairt,  since  the 
bonny  Leddy  Maude  stoj>pit  here  on  her  way  to  the  Castle. 

11 
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I  needna  be  feared  to  speak  o'  that  to  you ;  but,  wae's  me, 
who  can  tell  whar  she  is  noo  ?" 

"  Did  the  Lady  Maude  stay  here  on  her  way  to  the  Castle  ?" 

"  Ay,  she  sleepit  here  the  nicht  afore.  Weel  do  I  mind 
when  she  lichted  at  the  door.  She  had  a  queenly  presence 
that  sorted  unco  ill  wi'  her  plaiden  kirtle.  I  thought  frae  the 
first  she  was  something  mair  than  she  ca'ed  hersel,  but  it 
wasna  my  pairt  to  be  speering,  sae  I  jiKt  keepit  my  ain  think." 

"  How  did  you  find  out  who  she  was,  and  what  was  her 
errand  ?" 

"  I  fand  it  oot  by  puttin'  ae  thing  till  anither.  Fii-st  ava, 
it  bleezed  aboot  that  the  Leddy  Maude  had  come  down  frae 
the  north  kintra  to  bring  word  to  the  Maister  o'  Rothes.  Syne 
his  reverence  Faither  Bernard  (he  was  here  the  nicht,  but  ye 
wadna  see  him),  he  cam'  and  was  in  sic  a  tirrivee  about  her  as 
ne'er  was  seen  ;  and  then  he  that  ca'ed  himsel  her  faither  was 
neither  to  haud  nor  to  bin'  when  he  could  get  nae  speerins  o' 
her.  On  the  back  o'  that  up  gat  the  word  that  the  Leddy 
Maude  was  spirited  awa,  and  wow  but  the  kintra  was  astir.  But 
I  hae  my  ain  thocht  that  Faither  Bernard  could  tell  whar  she 
is,  gin  he  likeit." 

Kirkaldy  remained  for  some  moments  silent,  re  vol  dug  in 
his  mind  the  information  he  had  received.  He  was  recalled 
by  Mrs.  M'Alister  urging  him  to  depart. 

"  Ye  mauna  be  pittin'  aflf  yer  time,  sir  ;  ye'd  better  tak'  the 
darklin'  to  get  quit  o'  the  toun." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  you  have  not  yet  told  me  where  you 
ever  saw  me  before,  or  how  you  come  to  know  me." 

"  Mony's  the  time  I  hae  seen  ye,  sir,  at  the  preachin'  of 
gude,  godlie  Maister  John  Knox.  Nae  sooner  war  the  Re- 
gent's sodgers  drawn  afF  frae  the  siege,  and  it  was  kenned  in 
the  toun  that  a'  body  micht  gang  in  and  hear  Maister  John 
discoorse,  and  mak  prayers  in  words  we  could  understan',  than 
I  gaed  wi'  the  lave.  I  was  aye  unco  religious,  but  I  had 
naithless  a  liking  to  the  new  rehgion.     It  was  faur  mair  wise- 
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like  to  gang  listen  to  what  would  gie  knowledge,  than  to  yon 
gibberish  that  naebody  noo  leevin'  kens  ocht  uboot.  They  tell 
me,  Maister  Kirkaldy,  that  Laiten  was  what  the  folk  spak  aforo 
the  Flood.  To  my  mind,  siccan  an  ill  tongue  should  ha'  been 
drooned  wi'  a'  ill  folk." 

"  Whatever  they  spoke  then,"  replied  Kirkaldy,  "  I  would 
be  glad  to  think  Master  Knox  and  his  friends  were  safe  out  of 
the  Castle  now.     It  cannot  lon^:  stand  out  against  that  can 
nonading." 

"  Now  I  wad  be  glad  to  ken  a'  was  weel  wi'  him  and  the  rest 
It  wad  be  a  sair  day  for  Scotland  an  his  voice  was  laid  low." 

During  this  conversation  Kirkaldy  had  been  doing  full  justice 
to  the  good  cheer  set  before  him  by  Mrs.  M'Alister. 

He  now  arose,  and  slipping  a  gold  piece  into  the  hands  of 
his  kind-hearted  preserver,  asked  if  she  could  procure  a  horse 
for  him. 

"  A  horse !"  she  cried,  "  ye'll  no  be  for  the  road  ?  Ye  maun 
gang  to  the  bay,  and  sail  this  blessed  nicht  for  forrin  parts,  or 
ye'll  be  a  deed  man  or  ye'r  a  week  aulder." 

"  I  trust  not,"  replied  Kirkaldy.  "  I  am  an  outlaw  to  be 
sure,  but  I  have  business  in  the  north  which  must  be  looked 
after  before  I  care  for  myself" 

"  Hoot-toot — that's  aye  the  way  wi'  you  younkors.  What 
has  a  body  to  leeve  for  but  themsels  ?  Can  ye  no  pit  yer  ain 
heed  oot  o'  risk,  and  then  see  to  yer  business  ?" 

"  That  is  impossible,  my  kind  friend ;  besides,  we  must  risk 
something  for  others.  You  have  saved  my  Ufe  with  some 
danger  to  yourself." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  a  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way*  An  ye 
maun  hae  a  horse,  there's  as  gude  a  grey  moar  in  by  as  evet 
rade  through  St.  Andrews  ;  but  ye'll  no  be  for  comin  back  wi* 
her." 

"  No,  that  is  impossible,"  said  Kirkaldy.  "  I  must  pur- 
chase the  mare,  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  If  she  can  carry 
me  at  all  let  me  have  her  at  once." 
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"  Carry  ye  !  troth  she  vnM  carry  ye  to  France  an  ye  bid  her. 
Never  was  sic  a  mear  atween  the  twa  legs  o'  man." 

Had  Cochrane  been  disposed  to  drive  a  bargain,  his  journey 
might  have  been  somewhat  delayed.  As  it  was,  the  purchase 
was  quickly  arranged,  and  he  departed,  smiling  to  see  how  the 
good  lady  practised  her  own  docti-ine — "  What  has  a  body  to 
leeve  for  but  themsels  ?" 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

« '  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier  I  will  undertake  it' 

'But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it.' 

*  I'll  about  it  this  evening.    I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord,  but  the 

attempt  1  vow.' " 

^IP8  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

"  And  here's  another  whose  warp'd  looks  proclaim 
■yVTiat  store  her  heart  is  made  of."  t^iiig  Lear. 

As  young  Kirkaldy  rode  out  of  the  town,  he  saw  the  flag 
of  surrender  hoisted  on  the  Castle  walls.  Its  folds  waved 
heavily  in  the  clear  moonlight,  and  he  sighed  as  he  thought 
of  the  brave  companions  whose  hves,  he  feared,  were  about 
to  be  sacrificed. 

"  Would  we  were  but  on  an  open  field,  even  wdth  the 
odds  of  two  to  one  !  we  would  teach  the  scoundrels  to  know 
who  are  Scotland's  true  champions.  But  what  avails  it 
now?"  he  murmured,  as  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and 
rode  quickly  down  a  hill  which  hid  the  town  from  sight. 
"  Since  I  can  do  no  more  here,  I  will  find  food  for  my  arms 
elsewhere." 

Notwithstanding  the  praises  bestowed  by  Mrs.  M'Alister 
on  the  gray  mare,  Kirkaldy  found  his  anxiety  to  proceed  far 
exceeded  her  powers.  He  began  to  fear  that  the  news  of 
the  surrender  w^uld  spread  over  the  country  before  he  had 
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reached  a  place  of  safety  in  Douglas  Castle,  whither  he  was 
bound,  and  that  he  might  be  seized  as  an  outlaw,  and  car- 
ried to  some  such  place  of  retreat  as  the  unfortunate  Maude 
was  now  immured  in — a  fate  which  to  Kirkaldy  appeared 
infinitely  worse  than  death. 

Still  he  dared  not  urge  on  his  steed,  for  she  was  broken- 
winded,  and  on  more  occasions  than  one  stumbled  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  unhorsed  a  less  skilful  rider. 

"  The  old  prating  daughter  of  Eve  !"  he  cried  when  he 
had  narrowly  escaped  biting  the  ground ;  "  and  this  is  the 
brute  she  said  would  carry  me  to  France !  Troth  an  the 
woman  had  not  saved  my  life,  she  deserves  to  find  her  mare 
strong  enough  to  drag  her  through  the  streets  at  the  cart's  tail." 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  he  with  joy  saw  the 
towers  of  Douglas  Castle  rise  before  him.  He  felt  as  if  now 
his  dangers  were  at  an  end,  and  with  a  light  heart  rode  into 
the  courtyard,  and  called  to  the  attendants  to  conduct  him 
instantly  to  the  Lord  of  Angus,  in  a  manner  which  gained 
for  him  more  consideration  than  would  have  been  otherwise 
yielded  to  the  jaded  appearance  of  himself  and  his  horse. 

These  were  not,  however,  the  times  for  every  unknown 
adventurer  to  be  at  once  carried  to  the  presence  of  their 
lord,  and  he  was  desired  to  wait  in  an  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor  until  the  Lord  of  Angus  was  disengaged,  and 
it  was  known  whether  he  chose  to  admit  the  traveller  to  an 
interview. 

"  How  say  you,  sirrah !"  cried  the  fiery  youth,  his  blood 
all  astir  at  being  desired  to  wait  the  pleasure  of  any  one. 
**  Where  is  the  man  alive  on  whose  time  I  will  wait  ?  Go 
to  your  lord  and  bid  him  hasten  to  receive  one  whose  veins 
have  as  good  blood  as  ever  ran  in  those  of  a  Douglas. 
Blood  and  bones,  man !  an  ye  do  not  move  your  joints 
quicker,  I'll  lend  them  a  helping  hand." 

The  latter  part  of  this  address  produced  the  desired  effect, 
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and  he  was  speedily  introduced  to  the  haughty  earl,  who 
received  him  with  courtesy.  He  had  met  him  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  where  they  had  both  been  well  received  as  dis- 
affected to  the  Scotch  government. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  was  received  with  less  appear- 
ance of  annoyance  by  the  earl  than  Kirkaldy  expected.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  not  so  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  as  the  female  part  of  his  family,  and  he  had 
been  much  angered  to  hear  the  active  part  his  niece  had 
taken  in  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  The  cause  of  his  dis- 
affection was  more  on  the  score  of  political  oppression  than 
religious  bondage.  He  knew  that  in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  a  sudden  turn  of  events  might  at  any 
time  place  the  crown  within  his  reach,  a  prize  his  ambitious 
nature  longed  to  grasp.  He  was  therefore  careful  to  avoid, 
at  present,  an  open  rupture,  while  he  failed  not  to  seize 
upon  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  annoy  the 
government  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  populace. 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  when  Kirkaldy  proceeded 
to  relate  what  he  had  heard  regarding  Maude :  and  even 
had  he  not  rejoiced  to  receive  tidings  of  one  near  of  kin,  and 
m  whom  he  was  strongly  interested,  he  would  have  been  de- 
lighted at  this  fresh  occasion  of  sparring  with  the  Regent's 
party.     His  resolution  was  quickly  taken. 

"  Hark  ye.  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  after  he  had  poured  forth 
a  toiTent  of  words  which  at  least  proved  the  Church  of 
Rome  did  not  stand  high  in  his  estimation,  "  if  ye  have  a 
mind  to  give  a  hand,  we  will  attack  these  glebes  and  pull 
their  nest  about  their  heads  or  another  Aveek  is  begun !  My 
sorrow,  but  Father  Bernard  will  soon  hear  a  song  in  his 
ears !  The  idle  jade,  she  deserves  all  she  has  got  for  going 
wandering  over  the  country  that  fashion ;  but  it  was  no  wo- 
man's trick  neither,  and  the  kidnapping  hounds  shall  soon 
learn  what  it  is  to  touch  the  House  of  Douglas.     But  you, 
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Sir  Knight,  you  are  an  outlaw  ;  they  are  after  you  now,  I'll 
warrant.  Will  you  be  for  a  march  or  a  rat-hole  ?  We  can 
give  you  plenty  in  Douglas  Castle  where  you  might  live 
your  life  out  and  never  be  heard  of." 

Kirkaldy  explained  that  a  "  rat-hole"  made  no  part  of  his 
plan  of  life,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  start  at  once  on  the 
proposed  expedition. 

The  plan  was  soon  arranged.  Kirkaldy  strongly  ^irged 
the  necessity  of  secrecy,  for  he  was  well  aware  that  neither 
the  elder  priest  nor  his  more  jovial  companion  would  hesi- 
tate to  get  rid  of  their  prisoner  by  any  means,  if  they  were 
aware  of  their  approach.  But,  alas !  secrecy  formed  no  part 
of  the  good  Earl's  character,  and  he  poured  out  his  torrents 
of  abuse,  and  his  plans  of  attack,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  others. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  news  flew  quickly  to  Stirling, 
and  the  Queen  shed  tears  of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of 
her  beloved  Maude,  whom  she  had  long  mourned  as  dead. 
The  Lady  Agnes  of  Crawford  sobbed  and  wept  aloud ;  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  her  gentle  and  loving  nature  was  about 
to  be  dissolved  in  tears — hope  and  fear  ahke  made  her  trem- 
ble for  the  safety  of  one  so  dear — she  wept  at  the  prospect 
of  her  restoration,  and  trembled  to  think  of  the  danjrer  that 
etill  surrounded  her. 

The  Lady  Agnes  had  been  at  Stu-lmg  Castle  smce  her 
marriage,  immediately  after  which  a  situation  about  Queen 
Margaret's  person  had  been  procured  for  her ;  and  the  mu- 
tual grief  of  the  Queen  and  herself  had  united  them  in  the 
warmest  affection. 

But  who  could  describe  the  feelings  of  Elspeth  when  she 
heard  the  news  ?  For  some  moments  she  spoke  not,  nor 
did  one  tear  escape  from  her  upturned  eyes ;  at  length,  with 
a  bursting  sob,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  said — 

"  Oh !  that  the  Lord  would  put  me  into  the  cleft  of  the 
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rock  when  He  passes  by  so  nearly ;  it  is  indeed  an  awfu' 
thing  thus  to  see  His  glory.  My  ain  bairn !  my  ain  bairn ! 
shall  I  press  ye  to  my  faithless  heart  ance  mair  ?  Had  I 
no  maist  gi'en  ye  up  for  lost,  and  thocht  the  Lord  had  for- 
gotten to  hear  the  prayer  o'  His  aged  servant  ?  But  Thy 
faithfulness  is  everlasting.  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried 
unto  Thee,  and  Thou  hast  heard  me.  What  am  I,  O  God, 
what  am  I,  that  ye  should  hae  pity  on  me,  a  sinfu'  worm, 
and  gi'e  me  back  the  licht  o'  my  een  ?" 

"  But,  oh  !  Elspeth,"  said  Agnes,  "  she  is  still  in  danger. 
Remember  we  have  not  got  her  back  yet." 

"  He  will  perfect  His  ain  work,  leddy — ^fear  not.  Though 
wicked  men  rise  up  against  us,  yet  the  Lord  reigneth,  and 
will  not  let  them  skaith  the  hair  o'  her  head.  She  will  be 
brocht  back  to  us  in  peace ;  and  oh !  wi'  glad  hearts  shall 
we  not  rise  up  and  call  Him  blessed,  who  hath  heard  us  in 
the  day  o'  trouble  ?" 

"Said  I  not,  it  was  dule  and  no  death  that  was  afore 
her  ?"  cried  old  Annie.  *'  I  kent  there  was  a  heavy  cross 
in  her  path."  She  continued,  half  muttering  to  herself  in 
that  peculiar  manner  which  those  around  knew  to  be  caused 
by  one  of  her  \isions — "  I  kent  there  was  a  heavy  cross 
afore  her,  but  its  weight  will  sune  be  afF.  There  are  thorns 
in  her  road.  Wha  this  side  death  hasna  felt  their  prods  ? 
The  rough  thistle  may  tear  her  for  a  while,  but  sune  she 
will  only  crush  in  her  haun'  the  sauft  pricks  o'  the  sweet- 
brier.  Ay,  sweet  leddy,  the  cushat  may  be  driven  wi'  a 
stormy  wind,  but  the  downier  will  its  nest  be  when  it  reaches 
it.  Shall  my  auld  een  see  it  ?  Na ;  but  they'll  see  her 
bonny  face  afore  these  withered  arms  are  streekit  by  my 
side." 

There  was  but  one  heart  within  these  Castle  walls  that 
thrilled  not  with  delight — and  that  was  the  heart  of  the 
Lady  Lennox.     She  had  from  the  first  been  well  aware  of 
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the  secret  of  Maude's  imprisonment ;  indeed,  Father  Joseph 
found  her  so  useful  an  auxiliary  in  disclosing  many  schemes, 
rashly  spoken  of  by  the  Earl  in  her  presence,  that  he  will- 
ingly conciliated  her  favor  by  telhng  her  much  he  would  not 
have  uttered  to  another — where,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
he  knew  her  own  revengeful  feelings  bound  her  to  secrecy 
more  strongly  than  vows  could  do. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  father  was  absent  from  the 
Castle  on  business  which  he  had  thought  would  detain  him 
a  few  days.  But  no  sooner  had  the  vindictive  lady  ascer- 
tained the  true  state  of  matters,  and  that  her  father  and  his 
retainers  had  left  Douglas,  with  Kirkaldy,  on  their  way  to 
attack  the  convent,  than  she  dispatched  a  confidential  page 
to  demand  the  confessor's  speedy  return. 

The  father,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  summons  that 
the  lady  had  something  of  note  to  communicate,  hastened 
to  obey. 

He  reached  the  Castle  at  an  early  hour,  but  not  too  early 
for  the  Lady  Lennox,  whom  he  found  watching  for  him  in 
the  chapel. 

"  Well,  father,"  she  cried  with  bitterness,  as  he  entered, 
"  we  are  undone  ;  the  plans  and  schemes,  of  months  are  frus- 
trated by  one  single  blow." 

"  Lady,"  said  the  priest,  terrified  by  the  wildness  of  her 
manner,  "  what  hath  befallen  ? — wherefore  tliy  alarm  ?" 

**  What  hath  befallen,  father !  Said  I  not  we  were  un- 
done? Hadst  thou  followed  my  counsel  instead  of  thine 
own,  all  might  have  been  saved.  Oh,  had  you  but  taken 
her  to  France !" 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  daughter,  and  let  me  know  clearly 
of  what  you  speak.  If  it  be  of  the  rebel  Master  of  Rothes 
and  his  crew,  I  can  tell  you  they  are  safe." 

"  Safe !"  she  cried  eagerly,  **  and  how  safe  ?  they  have 
surrendered  the  Castle,  I  know,  but  will  they  be  beheaded  ? 
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What  of  them,  father  ?"  and  even  her  stern  cheek  blanched 
for  a  moment  at  the  thought  of  such  a  fate. 

"  Yes,  they  have  surrendered  when  they  could  not  help 
it,  but  the  rebel  dogs  believed  they  were  even  then  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  vessel,  and  made  terms  such  as  they  thought 
good.     They  will  soon  learn  better,  however." 

"  What  are  the  terms,  father  ?"  quickly  demanded  Mar- 
garet ;  "  not  freedom,  surely  ?" 

**  Freedom  !  no,  truly,  lady,"  replied  the  father,  with  a 
sneer ;  "  they  thought  to  do  well  if  freedom  was  granted 
out  of  Scotland,  and  they  are  even  now  in  the  fleet  on  their 
way  to  France,  where  they  hope  to  be  at  liberty.  But  it 
were  sin  to  keep  faith  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  man. 
On  landing  there,  they  will  be  chained  to  the  galleys.  But, 
lady,  wherefore  thine  errand  with  me  ?  hast  thou  ought  to 
communicate  ?" 

*'  Much,  father ;  but  succor  is  even  now  too  late.  My 
father  hath  left  Dou^^las  Castle  with  his  retainers,  to  attack 
the  convent  where  the  Lady  Maude  is  concealed." 

She  then  went  on  to  relate  how  Kirkaldy  had  arrived  at 
Douglas,  and  communicated  the  information  he  had  received 
from  his  and  Father  Bernard's  unwary  conversation. 

Father  Joseph  listened  with  impatient  attention,  and  asked 
several  questions,  which  having  been  answered  by  Lady 
Margaret,  he  said — 

"Not  too  late,  yet,  lady — not  too  late.  We  may  yet 
reach  the  convent  before  Lord  Angus,  with  his  heavily 
armed  men,  are  within  many  miles  of  it;  but  now,  noble 
lady,  no  time  must  be  lost." 

"How  can  you  reach  the  convent  without  my  father's 
knowledge,  who  is  already  on  the  road  ?" 

"The  Church,  daughter,  hath  ways  by  which  she  can  do 
all  things,  but  these  are  mysteries  which  may  not  be  uttered." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*'  They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter ;  they  commune  of  laying  snares 
privily ;  they  say,  Who  shall  see  them  V" 

Psalm  bdv.  5. 

It  was  still  dark  when  Maude  separated  from  Norman  at 
tlie  entrance  of  the  cavern.  She  hastened  forward  with  as 
much  speed  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit. 
Her  progress  was,  however,  necessarily  slow,  for  the  path 
between  the  Castle  wall  and  the  advancing  surge  was  nar- 
row and  rugged,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  she  had  cleared 
the  rocks,  and  again  stood  on  the  firm  white  sand.  Here 
she  rested  for  a  time,  and  seatincr  herself  on  a  broken  frajj- 
ment  of  stone,  looked  around  her.  The  spot  where  she  sat 
was  in  deep  shade,  sheltered  on  each  side  by  the  high  black 
cliflfs,  which  formed  a  Uttle  creek,  running  back  from  the 
open  shore,  where  the  rippling  waves,  as  they  broke  on  the 
smooth  sand,  flashed  in  the  moonlight  that  bathed  the  long 
line  of  coast  and  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  in  a  flood  of  light, 
leaving  Maude's  little  cove  in  deeper  gloom.  She  sat  for 
some  time  buried  in  thought.  It  was  that  same  glittering 
sea  on  which  she  had  gazed  last  night  with  an  anxious  heart, 
ignorant  how  her  mission  could  be  fulfilled,  and  yet  dread- 
ing the  worst  consequences  to  those  so  dear  if  she  did  not 
succeed.  Twenty-four  hours  had  hardly  passed,  and  here 
again  she  stood,  under  what  different  circumstances  !  With- 
out a  friend  near  her,  it  is  true — alone,  suspected,  and  with- 
out a  shelter ;  yet  her  point  was  gained.  Norman's  life  was 
saved.  The  starving  garrison  had  received  food  at  the  mo- 
ment of  greatest  extremity,  and  friends  and  succor  were  pro- 
vided for  future  need.  She,  indeed,  was  hastening  from 
him  she  loved  so  faithfully,  and  she  knew  not  when  they 
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might  meet  again.  Years  might  pass  ere  it  would  be  safe 
for  him  to  show  himself  in  Scotland ;  but  this  was  not  the 
moment  for  such  sad  reflections.  She  had  accomplished 
her  mission,  and  with  a  grateful  heart  she  blessed  Him  to 
whose  care  she  had  so  often  committed  her  enterprise. 

She  had  not  sat  lonor  when  she  saw  two  black  ficrures 
drawing  slowly  towards  her  from  a  distant  part  of  the  beach. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  hasten  forward  and  gain  the  town 
before  they  could  reach  her,  but  there  was  not  time  ;  and 
thinking  her  best  security  was  to  remain  unobserved  under 
the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  she  moved  deeper  into  the  shade, 
resolving  to  wait  there  until  they  had  passed. 

Presently  the  footsteps  drew  near,  and  the  tones  of  con- 
versation were  easily  distinguished. 

"  I  can  find  no  trace  of  her,"  said  one  speaker ;  *'  the  old 
crone  has  deceived  me.  I  have  had  my  eyes  open  in  all 
directions,  and  since  daybreak  I  have  utterly  lost  her." 

"  Where  was  it  you  first  saw  her,  and  why  did  you  not 
seize  her  on  the  spot  ?"  rephed  another  voice,  in  rather  an 
angry  tone. 

"  Truly,  father,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  thou  knowest 
my  zeal  would  have  led  me  to  seize  the  girl  the  first  moment 
she  entered  the  hostelrie,  had  I  been  fully  advised  it  was  the 
Lady  Maude  ;  but  dressed  as  she  was  like  a  peasant  wench, 
it  was  needful  I  should  first  regard  her  well,  and  then  retm-n 
to  head-quarters  for  the  description  of  her  person,  and  for 
further  orders  what  to  do  with  her  when  in  my  power." 

"  Thy  common  sense,  an  thou  hadst  any,  might  have  told 
thee  what  to  do  with  her,  methinks.  But  mark  me  well. 
Brother  Bernard,  if  thou  find  her  not,  thou  shalt  snflfer  for 
thus  letting  her  escape." 

"  I  did  not  let  her  escape,  father.  As  soon  as  I  had  read 
all  the  particulars  of  her,  given  in  your  letter,  I  hastened 
back.     The  hostelrie  was  closed,  but  I  quickly  found  she 
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was  within,  for,  from  the  steps  of  an  outhouse,  I  watched 
her  sitting  by  an  open  window.  Towards  daylight  she 
arose,  left  her  chamber,  and  descended  to  the  kitchen.  I 
followed  her  the  moment  she  left  the  house,  and  for  some 
time  continued  within  a  hundred  yards  of  her,  when  of  a 
sudden  she  was  gone.  Verily,  I  would  almost  say  the  Evil 
One  had  taken  her." 

"  And  thou  hast  obtained  no  clue  to  her  since  ?"  asked 
the  first  speaker. 

"  None.  I  did  meet  an  old  limb  of  Satan,  who  had  passed 
the  night  in  the  hostelrie,  about  two  hours  after  the  girl  had 
disappeared  from  before  my  eyes.  I  questioned  h(;r,  and 
she  confessed  to  having  seen  the  wench  in  the  morning,  but 
said  she  had  gone  up  by  the  Lint-mill  to  visit  an  aunt  who 
was  ill,  or  some  such  story." 

"  And  have  you  searched  well  in  that  quarter  ?"  said  the 
elder  of  the  two  speakers. 

"  I  have,  father ;  but  it  is  not  likely  she  would  be  there 
if  it  were  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  she  was  bound  for." 

"  It  is  a  strange  business,"  said  the  father  thoughtfully  ; 
**  however,  you  did  well,  brother,  to  send  for  me  in  such  an 
emergency.  I  must  to  your  lodging  at  once.  The  wench 
would  not  have  got  thus  far  ahead  of  us,  but  that  the  mat- 
ter was  kept  so  close  between  the  Queen  and  the  Lady 
Maude.  Not  even  one  retainer  knew  where  she  was  gone, 
unless  it  were  the  old  heretic  nurse,  who  will  one  day  meet 
her  deserts,  I  trow." 

"  Who  would  have  met  them  long  ago,  but  for  the  pow- 
er of  Angus.  But  how,  father,  obtained  you  informa- 
tion ?" 

"  Chiefly  from  the  Lady  Lennox,  who  bears  no  good  will 
to  her  cousin  of  Glammis.  There  was  some  woman's  quar- 
rel about  this  Master  of  Rothes,  and  the  Lady  Lennox  has 
vowed  to  be  avenged.     She  hath  often,  ere  now,  given  us 
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intelligence  from  Stirling  Castle,  which  is  not  too  -well 
affected." 

"  But  are  you  very  sure  that  the  wench  you  saw  at  the 
hostelrie  in  all  things  answered  the  description?" 

"My  oath  on  it,  father;  there  could  not  be  a  mistake." 

As  the  two  speakers  thus  conversed,  they  sometimes  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  intent  on  the  subject  that  engrossed 
them.  At  one  time,  they  remained  for  some  minutes  stand- 
ing so  near  Maude,  that  she  could  distinctly  recognize  in  the 
features  of  the  one  termed  Brother  Bernard  the  monk  who 
had  sat  at  the  table  in  Mrs.  M'Alister's  the  evening  before. 
The  other  was  the  confessor  from  StirUng  Castle,  who  held 
a  high  rank  amongst  the  clergy. 

While  they  stood  so  near  her,  little  knowing  that  the  ob- 
ject of  then'  search  was  within  their  grasp,  she  trembled 
lest  the  slightest  movement  should  betray  her,  for  she  well 
knew  no  mercy  would  be  shown. 

Presently  they  passed  up  the  shore,  but  she  dared  not 
move,  thinking  they  might  return.  She  was  right;  they 
turned  at  the  end  of  the  rocks,  and  again  paused  as  they 
came  near  her  place  of  concealment.  The  superior  had  been 
evidently  giN^ng  directions. 

"  It  would  be  well  also,"  he  said,  "  to  guard  the  road  to 
her  sister's  residence — ^she  may  perhaps  try  to  fly  to  Glam- 
mis,  where  they  would  gladly  conceal  her.  But  mark  me, 
brother,  we  must  have  no  work  with  this  girl ;  her  mother's 
pubhc  execution  did  more  harm  than  good ;  it  excited  the 
people  to  indignation  even  then,  and  they  are  in  worse  state 
now  by  far — we  must  deal  quietly  by  this  girl." 

"  How  so,  father  ?  you  would  not  have  her  murdered  ?" 

"Murdered!"  said  the  elder  sternly;  "can  that  be  called 
murder  which  is  commanded  by  the  Church  ?  Must  not  the 
withered  branch  be  lopped  off  for  the  common  good  ?" 

"  Certainly,  father,  if  needs  be,"  said  Brother  Bernard ; 
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**but  in  this  in?j*ance  a  convent  might  be  equally  secure. 
What  say  you  to — " 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  consider  of  that,"  replied  the  other 
impatiently.  "Let  us  secure  her  first:  and  now  away  to 
the  work  I  have  set  you,  ere  the  sun  be  up." 

So  saying,  the  two  priests  hastened  forward,  and  Maude 
6aw  them  leave  the  beach  and  advance  towards  the  town. 
For  a  brief  space  she  remained  where  she  was,  to  consider 
her  best  course.  If  she  were  now  to  walk  rapidly  along  the 
beach,  she  might  no  doubt  escape  from  the  neighborhood 
ere  the  priests  were  able  carry  out  their  search.  But  John 
Knox  was  in  St.  Andrews,  and  unless  she  communicated 
with  him,  her  whole  mission  would  be  fruitless  ;  for  in  no 
other  way  could  provisions  be  carried  to  the  starving  men 
now  so  hotly  besieged.  To  St.  Andrews  she  must  go,  and 
that  as  quickly  as  possible.  Without  one  moment's  delay, 
therefore,  she  proceeded  on  her  perilous  undertaking. 

It  was  still  dark,  and  she  passed  along  the  gloomy  streets 
with  as  much  caution  as  possible.  She  kept  on  the  shaded 
Bide  of  the  causeway,  and  avoided  the  fe\v  passengers  she  met. 

At  last  she  reached  the  lodgings  of  Knox ;  but  how  was 
she  to  enter  ?  who  would  admit  her  at  such  an  hour  ?  The 
trial  must,  however,  be  made,  and  without  loss  of  time,  for 
she  saw  a  person  enter  the  street  at  that  moment,  and 
dreading  every  passenger,  she  quickly  mounted  the  stair,  and 
when  she  came  to  tlie  flat  which  had  been  indicated  as 
Knox's,  she  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  presently  opened  by  one  who  inquired,  for  it  was 
quite  dark  in  the  stair,  "  Who's  there,  and  what  do  ye  want 
at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

**  Is  this  the  house  of  Master  Knox  ?"  asked  Maude. 

"  Ay  is  it ;  but  what  are  ye  doing  travei-sing  the  streets  at 
this  time  o'  the  morning?  Go  home,  lassie,  and  don't  be 
disturbin'  honest  folk's  homes  at  sic  a  time." 
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So  saying,  he  Avas  proceeding  to  shut  the  door,  when 
Maude  threw  herself  forward  and  cried  out — 

*'  For  mercy  sake,  let  me  see  Master  Knox !  I  will  detain 
him  from  his  rest  but  for  a  few  moments." 

"  From  his  rest !  From  his  bulk  mair  likely.  Are  these 
times  to  rest,  think  ye  ?  But  what  hae  ye  to  do  wi'  him  ? 
and,  as  I  said  before,  wha  are  ye?" 

**  I  have  business  of  great  importance  with  Master  Knox, 
and  I  pray  you  let  me  see  him  at  once,"  replied  Maude, 
almost  trembling:  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  looking 
round  to  see  if  it  was  indeed  her  kirtle  that  rustled  against 
the  wall. 

She  was  admitted,  and  shown  into  a  small  room,  where, 
by  the  light  of  a  solitary  lamp  placed  on  a  table  with  an 
open  book  beside  it,  she  beheld  the  study  of  the  great  Re- 
former. The  book,  she  saw  at  one  glance,  was  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  she  felt  her  sinking  spirit  revive  with  the 
thought  that  she  was  going  to  commune  with  one  who  knew 
the  blessed  privilege  of  possessing  such  a  treasure,  and  who 
made  it  the  rule  of  his  hfe.  Her  feelings  towards  Master 
Knox  were  a  strange  mixture  of  veneration  and  fear.  She 
had  never  seen  him,  but  she  had  heard  much  of  his  burning 
zeal,  his  noble  courage,  his  dauntless  defence  of  truth — for 
this  she  loved  and  honored  him,  though  she  trembled  as  she 
remembered  all  she  had  also  heard  of  his  stern  severity  and 
even  harshness  of  character. 

Her  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  question — 

**  What  is  thy  business  here  ?  an  thou  hast  aught  to  say, 
haste  you  with  it  and  begone.  I  hke  not  to  be  interrupted 
at  my  bulk  with  idle  stories." 

This  was  uttered  with  a  stem  voice  and  manner,  and 
Maude,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  speaker,  at  once 
was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  she  stood  in  the 
presence  of  none  other  than  Knox  himself.     She  traced  in 
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the  lines  of  bis  features  the  stern  unbending  character  of 
•which  she  had  heard  so  much,  and  again  trembled  as  she 
asked — 

"  Art  thou  Master  John  Knox  ?" 

**  I  am ;  and  haste  thee,  if  thou  hast  aught  of  message  to 
me,  fjr  time  is  the  precious  gift  of  God." 

Maude  produced  Norman's  letter,  which  told  who  she 
was,  and  how  she  had  risked  herself  to  succor  those  who 
were  suffering  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  urged  Master  Knox 
to  hsten  to  what  she  had  to  tell  him. 

She  watched  the  strong  workings  of  his  countenance  as 
he  read  the  letter,  and  as  she  did  so,  felt  reassured.  The 
lines  of  his  face  were  stem,  it  is  true,  and  the  brow  indicated 
strength,  but  there  was  a  fund  of  tenderness  in  his  mild  eye 
which  made  her  feel  no  one  need  fear  John  Knox  who  had 
the  cause  of  truth  in  his  heart.  To  such  a  one  he  must  ever 
be  gentle  and  kind.  When  he  again  fixed  his  searching  gaze 
upon  her,  she  no  longer  shrank  from  its  scrutiny. 

"Art  thou,  then,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  much  ten- 
derness, "  art  thou  in  truth  the  daughter  of  that  blessed 
martyr,  the  Lady  of  Glammis  ? — dost  thou  walk  in  her 
steps  ? — and  hast  thou  ventured  on  an  ofiice  which  might 
have  brought  thee  to  a  fate  like  hers  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  such  friendly  tones,  and  at  the  mention  of 
her  mother's  name,  the  high  spirit  of  Maude,  which  had 
stood  firm  under  the  strong  pressure  of  action,  gave  way, 
and  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  for  some  moments  wept  aloud. 

At  length  she  raised  her  head,  fearing  that  such  an  out- 
burst of  womanly  weakness  would  be  a  trial  even  to  the 
kinder  feelings  of  the  Reformer.  He  was  regarding  her  with 
calm  composure. 

"  Thy  flesh  hath  ffunted  under  thy  fatigues,  maiden  ;  take 
now  some  food,  and  then  narrate  to  me,  with  faithfulness,  all 
that  hath  befallen  thee." 

12* 
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Maude  soon  regained  her  self-command,  and  was  able  to 
recount  all  particulars  of  her  expedition,  and  answer  the 
questions  addressed  to  her.  When  she  had  fully  described 
the  spot  where  he  would  find  the  entrance  to  the  cavern,  he 
answered : 

"  I  know  the  place  well ;  I  have  often  gone  there  to  hold 
communion  with  the  Lord,  as  our  father  Isaac  did,  at  even- 
tide. I  have  striven  there,  as  Jacob  did,  for  His  own  cause 
in  this  land,  and  for  those  who  were  standing  up  for  the 
truth  in  that  Castle,  But  mine  eyes  were  not  opened  to  see 
the  passage  of  deliverance  as  thine  were,  my  daughter.  His 
time  had  not  come  ;  but  now  He  hath  chosen  the  weak 
thino-s  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise." 

o 

After  having  fulfilled  her  mission,  and  recounted  all  that 
had  passed,  save  the  conversation  she  had  overheard  between 
the  priests,  and  about  which  she  was  silent,  as  she  feared  it 
would  alarm  Norman,  if  mentioned  by  the  Reformer,  she 
hastened  her  departure,  receiving  many  injunctions  from 
Knox  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  "the  "lying  prophets 
who  were  seeking  after  her  body  as  well  as  her  soul." 

As  she  descended  the  stair,  which,  although  day  was  now 
up,  remained  in  total  darkness,  from  being  built  without 
'  windows,  she  again  heard  a  rustling  noise,  and  almost  fancied 
there  was  some  one  breathing  at  her  side,  in  the  darkest  cor- 
ner of  the  stair ;  but  no.  Again  she  thought  it  was  only  the 
stift"  kirtle  she  wore,  and  the  loud  throbbings  of  her  own 
heart. 

Knox  accompanied  her  out  of  the  town ;  nor  did  he  leave 
her  until  he  thought  she  was  out  of  danger.  He  then  bade 
her  God  speed,  and  with  a  benediction  which  ever  after 
dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Maude^  he  departed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

♦*  Tls  he !  'tis  he,  I  know  him  now ; 
I  know  him  by  his  palUd  brow  ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery. 

•  •  •  • 

Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 
That  glares  beneath  hb  dusky  cowl." 

"  For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady." 

" Meddle  not  with  her. 


The  Oiaour. 


Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona. 


For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit ! 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee? 

When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  V" 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

When  Maude  parted  from  the  Reformer,  she  walked 
quickly  on,  and  her  heart  beat  lighter  when  dark  alleys  and 
streets  no  longer  surrounded  her.  The  pure  fresh  air  of  the 
morning  invigorated  her  worn-out  frame  ;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  around  her,  smiling  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
now  fully  risen  sun,  filled  her  with  gladness.  Her  mission 
was  accomplished  ;  her  hopes  rose  high ;  bright  visions 
adorned  the  future,  to  which  she  now  dared  to  look  forward ; 
and  with  buoyant  feelings  and  elastic  step,  she  hastened  on 
her  way,  her  cheerfulness  only  damped  by  an  undefined  sen- 
sation that  she  was  watched. 

She  paused  at  the  top  of  a  little  rising  ground,  partly  fa- 
tigued by  her  rapid  ascent,  and  partly  to  admire  the  view 
stretched  before  her. 

On  the  left  lay  the  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  slightly 
agitated  by  a  fresh  breeze  curling  its  waters  into  tiny  waves, 
that  glittered  and  danced  in  the  sunbeams.  All  around  were 
fields,  from  which  the  produce  of  the  late  harvest  had  not 
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yet  been  wholly  cleared ;  and  in  front  lay  St.  Andrews,  the 
busy  hum  of  whose  awakening  life  reached  her  where  she 
stood,  softly  blended  with  the  more  distant  ocean. 

Conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  town  rose  the  dark  gray 
towers  of  the  Castle.  She  gazed  for  some  minutes  on  that 
object,  where  centred  all  her  hopes  and  fears.  Her  heart 
arose  in  thankful  praise  for  the  succor  she  had  been  permit- 
ted to  render  to  the  brave  men  within  its  walls,  and  earnestly 
she  prayed  that  God  would  prosper  an  enterprise  undertaken 
to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  Scotchmen,  and  to  free  them  from 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  ci\il  thraldom  in  which  they  were 
bound.  She  also  returned  her  grateful  thanks  for  her  de- 
liverance from  the  load  of  trouble  that  had  oppressed  her 
when  last  she  stood  on  that  spot.  She  had  then  feared  that 
Norman  was  stained  with  the  guilt  of  murder.  She  now 
knew  him  to  be  innocent,  and  that  the  cause  he  maintained 
had  been  vindicated,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  without 
blood-guiltiness. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  reverv  by  a  rustling:  amongrst 
the  withered  leaves  of  the  wood  that  skirted  the  road.  She 
turned,  and  thought  she  saw  a  dark  shadow  flit  amongst  the 
trees.  The  next  moment  she  believed  it  was  but  a  branch 
agitated  in  the  wind  that  had  deceived  her.  This  part  of 
her  road  was  very  lonely,  and  she  felt  she  must  hurry  on ; 
so  taking  one  last  -long  look  at  the  Castle,  she  turned  and 
hastened  forward. 

She  had  not  proceeded  far  when  she  again  heard  a  noise. 
She  looked  round,  but  saw  no  one.  This  time,  however,  she 
was  certain  there  was  some  one  near ;  and  remembering  the 
breathinof  on  the  dark  stair,  and  the  figrure  she  had  seen -en- 
ter  the  street  as  she  reached  Knox's  house,  she  felt  confident 
she  was  discovered.  Her  couraa^e  rose  with  the  dancrer,  and 
calmly,  though  briefly,  she  reflected  on  the  course  it  would 
be  best  for  her  to  pursue. 
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The  village  of  Caimscleugh  was  near.  Maude  was  swift 
of  foot,  light,  and  active.  Would  it  be  possible  for  her  to 
outstrip  her  pursuers  ?  Once  there,  she  trusted  they  would 
not  proceed  to  any  deed  of  open  violence.  Gavin  with  a 
horse  awaited  her,  and  they  might  manage  to  evade  or  dis- 
tance pursuit.  She  quickened  her  pace,  but  so  did  her  in- 
visible follower. 

She  heard  footsteps  gaining  upon  her.  Cautiously  she 
stole  a  glance  around,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  figure 
in  the  garb  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Without  another  moment's 
hesitation  she  exerted  her  fullest  speed,  and  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  village,  which  now  appeared  in  sight.  She  drew 
near  to  it,  and  knew  she  was  distancing  her  pursuer ;  already 
refuge  was  at  hand ;  when  suddenly  her  way  was  inter- 
cepted. 

A  horseman,  muffled  in  a  dark  cloak,  emerged  from  the 
wood,  and  ere  she  had  time  for  resistance,  a  mantle  was 
thrown  over  her  head.  She  was  lifted  before  the  rider,  and 
the  horse,  put  to  a  gallop,  bore  her  swiftly-^ — whither  she 
knew  not. 

The  rapid  motion  continued  for  some  time  without  any  ces- 
sation. The  suffocation  caused  by  the  mantle  closely  wrap- 
ped around  her  head,  and  the  immense  speed  at  which  she 
was  carried,  for  some  time  deprived  Maude  of  sensation,  and 
she  knew  not  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed  ere  consciousness 
was  restored.  By  one  convoilsive  struggle,  she  for  a  moment 
freed  herself  from  the  folds  of  the  cloak.  One  wild  piercing 
cry  for  help  she  uttered  ere  she  was  again  secured  ;  but  the 
next  instant  she  was  so  closely  bound,  that  motion  and  ut- 
terance were  alike  rendered  impossible. 

At  mid-day  they  rested  for  some  hours  at  a  petty  road- 
side inn,  where  Maude  was  carefully  guarded ;  and  then  re- 
sumed, and  continued  for  some  time  longer,  their  jour- 
ney. 
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At  last  they  stopped.  Maude  was  lifted  from  the  horse, 
and  the  mantle  removed. 

The  short  autumn  day  had  already  closed,  and  as  the 
chill  night  air  blew  on  her  face,  it  recalled  her  to  life. 

They  were  in  a  wood.  Through  the  openings  of  the  trees 
overhead  Maude  could  see  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  quiet 
stars,  that  seemed  to  look  down  from  their  tranquil  sphere 
on  the  storms  and  troubles  of  earth.  She  felt  her  trust  re- 
vive in  the  consciousness  that  her  Father  in  heaven  beheld 
her,  and  that  alone  in  the  wilderness  with  lawless  men,  she 
was  as  much  as  ever  under  His  care. 

She  was  accompanied  by  a  horseman  besides  the  one  who 
carried  her.  She  now  recognized  the  former  to  be  Father 
Bernard,  the  other  Father  Joseph.  As  she  gazed  for  an  in- 
stant, first  at  one  countenance  and  then  at  the  other,  she 
knew  not  whether  the  rigid  sternness  of  Father  Joseph,  or 
the  coarse  sensual  aspect  of  his  companion,  most  repelled 
the  hope  of  succor.  A  deep  conviction  of  the  utter  use- 
lessness  of  any  appeal  to  them  smote  her  heart,  and  froze 
the  words  that  had  been  trembling  on  her  lips.  Without  re- 
sistance she  allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  an  old  gray 
tower  near  the  spot  where  they  had  alighted.  The  monk 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was  immediately  opened  by  a 
crone,  who  made  a  reverent  obeisance,  accompanied  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  she  saw  the  fathers. 

They  entered,  and  Maude  found  herself  in  a  vaulted  room, 
in  the  wide  chimney  of  which  a  fire  was  burning.  She 
looked  around,  in  the  faint  hope  that  from  its  dilapidated 
walls  she  might  find  the  means  of  escape.  Ere  she  had 
time,  however,  to  complete  her  observations,  she  was  hur- 
ried, at  a  signal  from  Father  Joseph,  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, the  door  of  which  was  closed  and  locked  before  she 
could  utter  one  word  of  remonstrance.  The  room  into  which 
she  had  thus  been  thrust  was  a  round  turret,  high-roofed, 
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but  of  small  dimensions.  The  clear  moonlight  streamed 
through  several  loopholes  in  its  walls,  and  showed  no  pos- 
sible means  of  egress  save  the  door  by  which  she  had  en- 
tered. Here,  however,  after  some  examination,  she  discov- 
ered a  crevice,  through  which  she  could  observe  the  party 
without.  The  two  monks  had  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  while 
the  old  woman  threw  on  more  fagrots. 

"  Has  any  one  passed  this  way,  Madge,"  inquired  Father 
Joseph,  **  since  we  were  last  here  ?" 

"  No  a  fit  or  a  hoof  hae  I  seen,  faither,"  replied  the  old 
woman  ;  "it's  dreary  wark  for  a  lone  body  like  me.  I  some- 
times think  that  the  very  wind,  as  it  howls  roond  this 
wretched  dwellin',  has  a  voice  to  speak  to  me  o'  the  past." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  the  father ;  **  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  no  evil  can  befall  you.  Is  not  every  hour  you  spend 
here  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  your  youth  ?" 

"  Say  na*,  nae  evil  can  befa'  me !"  said  Madge,  shaking 
her  head ;  "  is't  no  evil  to  perish  by  the  haun'  of  a  ruffian, 
as  Alice  did  before  me.  Did  she  no  labor  as  faithfully,  as 
wearily,  as  I  hae  dune  ?  and  yet,  for  a  mischance  she  couldna 
help,  yer  reverence  kens  what  gait  she  was  served." 

"  Hush,  woman  !"  exclaimed  the  monk,  "  an  ye  would  not 
share  her  fiite." 

"It's  like  eneuch  I  may,"  she  muttered  as  she  passed 
Maude,  "  and  whiles  I  think  I  had  raither  face  even  sic  a 
daith  than  be  haunted  by  that  murdered  lassie  and  her  wean." 

"  Be  silent,  will  ye !"  roared  the  younger  monk  fiercely ; 
**  or  by  all  the  saints,  that  wretched  carcass  of  thine  shall  go 
to  feed  the  crows  before  another  day  is  past.  Hold  that 
false  tongue  of  yours,  and  go  get  us  some  food." 

*The  old  hag  appeared  intimidated ;  but  as  she  made  her 
preparations  for  supper,  she  continued  muttering  to  hei"self, 
in  terms  that  by  no  moans  lessened  the  alarm  in  Maude's 
mind  her  words  had  already  excited. 
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*'  Ay,  nae  doot,  I  wunner  what  they'll  dae  wi'  this  ane. 
She'll  fare  nae  better  than  the  lave.  Weel,  that's  nocht  to 
me.  She  may  skirl  as  lood  as  ony,  but  there's  nane  to  tak* 
tent  here,  I  trow." 

The  food  which  the  old  woman  brought  forth  was  of  a 
description  that  accorded  httle  with  the  rest  of  the  accom- 
modation the  place  afforded. 

A  venison  pasty,  wild- boar  ham,  and  flagons  of  choice 
wine,  were  placed  before  the  holy  men,  and  they  were  soon 
engaged  in  doing  these  viands  ample  justice.   • 

Father  Joseph  ordered  Madge  to  take  some  food  to  Maude. 
She  prepared  to  comply  in  a  manner  which  showed  there 
was  little  hope  to  be  expected  from  her.  Indeed,  her  with- 
ered features,  while  they  proclaimed  that  threescore  years 
at  least  had  passed  over  her  head,  yet  wore  an  expression 
of  harshness  that  showed  no  woman's  tenderness  hngered 
in  her  nature.  There  was  something  in  her  appearance 
that  repelled,  although  she  had  endently  been  handsome  ; 
but  now  the  wild  glance  of  her  gray  eye  spoke  of  a  disor- 
dered mind,  as  well  as  a  hfetime  spent  in  sin,  whilst  the 
smile  that  distorted  her  features  could  only  be  called  in- 
fernal. 

She  entered  the  inner  room,  and  placing  a  trencher  and 
lamp  on  the  table,  was  about  to  depart,  when  Maude,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  her  arm,  said  in  an  under-tone, — 

"  Tell  me,  for  mercy's  sake,  where  I  am,  and  what  they 
are  doing  with  me  here  ?'* 

"  Ye'U  ken  that  sune  eneuch,"  she  rephed  with  a  mahg- 
nant  sneer  ;  and  she  was  again  hastening  away,  but  Maude 
held  her  with  the  grasp  of  despair. 

"  Tak'  aflf  yer  grip,  lassie,"  she  said.  "  To  mak'  ye  sic  as 
I  am,  that's  maybe  what  they'll  dae.  I  was  ance  young  and 
bonny  like  you.  Or  they  may  snap  the  threid  o'  life — they 
think  httle  o'  that," 
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"  And  is  there  no  hope  of  escape  ?"  exclaimed  Maude. 
**  Help  me,  old  woman,  to  fly  from  this  den,  and  you  have 
but  to  name  your  reward.     Gold  shall  be  yours.'* 

**  I  hae  sold  body  and  saul  for  gould  already,  and  yours 
'11  no  buy  them  back,  I  trow.  Na,  na,  ye  may  gang  the 
gait  ithers  hae  gane  for  audit  I  care."  By  a  sudden  move- 
ment she  threw  off  Maude's  grasp,  and  when  she  would 
again  have  tried  to  detain  her,  she  pushed  her  vrith  violence 
against  the  wall,  and  left  the  room,  securing  the  door. 

It  was  some  seconds  before  Maude  recovered  from  the 
stun  which  the  violence  of  her  fall  had  occasioned.  When 
she  did  so,  a  conviction  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  obtain- 
ing mercy  from  any  one  of  her  captors  smote  upon  her 
heart,  and  she  looked  round  upon  the  gloomy  walls  of  her 
prison,  now  drearier  still  from  the  feeble  light  that  illumined 
them.  An  icy  chill  ran  through  her  veins,  as  she  thought 
that  she  might  never  more  pass  beyond  their  boimds. 

For  a  while  even  her  brave  heart  sunk.  It  was  hard  in 
the  opening  bloom  of  youth  thus  to  be  cut  off  from  life, 
hope,  and  love,  and  doomed  to  waste  in  a  living  death. 

Remembrances  of  the  past  crowded  on  her  mind.  She 
thought  of  her  mother,  and  almost  envied  her  fate.  A  brief 
though  painful  death  had  been  hers,  and  now  she  was  at 
rest ;  but  for  herself  all  was  dark  in  the  unknown  future. 
There  were  none  to  succor,  none  to  rescue  her — her  uncle — 
Norman — alike  ignorant  of  her  fate.  With  the  thought  of 
Norman  came  a  flood  of  overwhelming  anguish.  How  easy 
would  it  have  been  for  her  to  face  difficulty  and  danger  with 
him ! — now  should  she  ever  behold  him  more  ?  but  she 
checked  the  swelling  misery  of  her  heart.  Was  she  not 
still  in  her  Father's  hand  ?  Was  the  love  she  had  trusted 
less  true  now  than  in  brighter  days  ?  Was  He  not  with  her 
even  within  these  prison  walls  ?  The  recollection  of  His  own 
words,   "  I  am  with  you  always,"  fell  like  dew  upon  her 
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spirit ;  and  sinking  upon  her  knees,  she  confessed  her  un- 
faithfulness, and  poured  forth  her  sorrow  to  Him  who  is 
afflicted  in  all  our  afflictions.  Light  and  peace  arose  on  her 
soul,  and  she  felt  ready  to  receive  whatever  cup  the  Lord 
had  prepared  for  her — assured  that  all  things  would  work 
together  for  good  to  her,  for  all  was  in  her  Father's  hands, 
and  He  would  be  with  her  unto  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  deceit  and  violence ;  and  precious  shall  their 
blood  be  in  his  sight." 

Psalm  Ixxii.  14. 

At  daybreak,  Maude  heard  footsteps  hastening  to  and  fro. 
She  again  looked  through  the  crevice  of  the  door,  and  saw 
the  monks  preparing  to  depart.  The  hope  sprang  up  in  her 
mind,  that  if  they  were  gone,  she  might  possibly  be  able, 
either  by  stratagem  or  entreaty,  to  effect  her  escape  from 
old  Madge's  care. 

She  was  soon,  however,  disappointed.  Father  Bernard 
approached  her  place  of  confinement,  opened  the  door,  and 
rudely  seizing  her,  bound  a  handkerchief  round  her  mouth. 
Before,  however,  he  could  secure  her  arms,  she  had  dashed 
away  the  handkerchief,  and  exclaimed — 

*'  By  whose  authority  do  you  dare  thus  to  bind  and  detain 
me?" 

"  By  an  authority  you  cannot  escape,"  rephed  the  monk. 
"  Why,  pretty  maid,  dost  think  thou  art  not  in  good  com- 
pany ?  Beshrew  me,  I  never  got  sight  of  thy  bright  eyes 
till  now,  and  they  increase  not  my  desire  to  part  so  soon." 

"  What  is  all  this  prating  about,"  said  Father  Joseph, 
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coming  forward.  **  Haste,  Brother  Bernard,  we  naust  be 
gone." 

Ere  Maude  had  time  for  another  appeal,  the  cloak  was 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  she  was  lifted  on  a  horse.  With 
horror,  she  found  that  Father  Bernard  was  to  be  her  guide  ; 
for  much  as  she  dreaded  the  gloomy  sternness  of  Father 
Joseph,  the  coarse  levity  of  this  man  was  more  intolerable 
still.  To  her  great  relief,  she  found  a  small  aperture  in  the 
cloak,  and  while  the  monks  were  engaged  with  their  stirrup- 
cup,  she  managed,  un perceived,  to  enlarge  the  opening,  so 
that  she  could  breathe  more  freely,  and  also  see  what  was 
passing  around. 

The  old  woman  was  at  the  door  of  the  tower.  Father 
Joseph  had  just  mounted,  and  was  in  the  act  of  placing 
money  in  her  hand. 

"  And  am  I  to  be  left  here  my  lane,  this  lang  dreary  win- 
ter again  ?"  said  the  hag.  "  I  can  bide  it  on  a  sunny  day 
like  this ;  but  the  nichts  are  awsome,  and  voices  I  like  ill  to 
hear  gang  soughing  in  the  wind  roond  the  auld  tower,  and 
shapes  are  passin'  athwart  the  gloom,  that  I  wad  gang  mony 
a  mile  o'  gait  to  win  by  the  sicht  o'." 

•*  Be  thankful  you  are  out  of  hell,  you  old  beldame,"  said 
Father  Bernard  "  If  evil  spirits  haunt  this  place,  they'll 
be  the  fitter  company  for  you." 

"  Be  thankful  ye'r  no  there  yersel,  father,"  replied  the 
hag,  with  a  diabolical  sneer ;  "  but  ye'U  no  find  me  here 
again,  ony  gait." 

The  monk  laughed  in  scorn.  His  contempt  increased  the 
old  woman's  rage.  Her  eyes  flashed  with  that  peculiar 
gleam,  half  insane  half  malignant,  which  rendered  her  coun- 
tenance so  fearful  ;  and  she  appeared  about  to  spring  upon 
him,  when,  turning  their  horses,  in  utter  neglect  of  the 
imprecations  she  poured  upon  them,  they  rode  off. 

Again,  as  on  the  previous  day,  they  rested  at  an  obscure 
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wayside  inn,  and  did  not  resume  their  journey  till  nearly 
twilight. 

They  had  not  ridden  far  when  Father  Bernard  began  to 
whisper  to  Maude  in  the  same  tone  of  insolent  familiarity  he 
had  used  in  the  tower. 

"  Hark  ye,  pretty  maiden,"  he  said,  "  there  are  ways  of 
rendering  a  captive's  life  pleasant.  Father  Joseph  will  have 
httle  to  say  when  once  we  have  reached  our  destination ; 
and  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  then,  if  you  do  not  live  merry." 

Maude  returned  no  answer. 

"  To  show  my  good  will,  pretty  one,"  he  said  in  a  louder 
tone,  "  I  will  e'en  doff  these  mufflings  from  thy  face.  Thou 
shalt  have  a  look  about  thee,  and  I  another  sight  of  these 
bright  eyes." 

He  removed  the  cloak,  and  with  a  sensation  of  relief 
Maude  felt  the  free  air  of  heaven  blow  on  her  face.  She 
raised  her  head,  and  found  they  were  passing  through  an 
open  hilly  country.  The  road  was  httle  better  than  a  sheep 
track,  and  no  dwellings  were  in  sight  save  a  shepherd's  hut 
sometimes  seen  on  a  distant  height. 

"  Now,  by  way  of  guerdon,  you  will  surely  give  me  some- 
thing for  reward,"  said  the  monk,  attempting  to  salute  her. 

Maude  drew  back  as  far  as  possible. 

"  Utter  but  one  word,"  she  said ;  "  dare  to  repeat  this 
insolence,  and  I  will  call  to  father  Joseph  for  protection." 

**  Father  Joseph  is  out  of  hearing,  fair  lady,"  returned  the 
monk.  "  He  hath  business  with  the  prior  of  a  neighboring 
monastery,  and  hath  ridden  on." 

A  terror  which  none  of  her  misfortunes  had  yet  excited, 
smote  on  Maude's  heart  when  she  found  herself  thus  alone 
in  the  power  of  that  lawless  man. 

At  this  moment  their  path  began  to  descend  into  a  deep 
gorge  or  ravine  of  the  mountains,  which  shut  them  out  from 
the  sight  of  all  human  habitation.     He  again  addressed  her. 
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"  So  let  us  make  the  best  of  each  other's  company  on  this 
toilsome  road,  and  do  not  be  so  coy." 

*'  Beware,  Sir  Monk !"  said  Maude.  **  See  that  I  hear 
from  you  such  talk  only  as  it  behooves  a  Christian  minister  to 
address  to  a  Christian  maiden  ;  if  one  word  be  uttered  unbe- 
coming your  sacred  character,  your  superior  shall  hear  of 
it." 

"  Shall  he,  indeed,  maiden  ?"  said  the  monk,  with  a  sneer. 
"Bethink  you  how  easy  it  would  be  for  me  to  put  you 
beyond  the  power  of  speech.  There  are  pools  in  that  bum 
which  tell  no  tales  !" 

"  I  fear  none  of  your  threats.  Though  neither  the  fear  of 
God  nor  the  love  of  man  would  restrain  your  wickedness, 
yet  you  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  my  head." 

"  Dare  not,  say  you  ?  An  I  were  inclined  to  harm  you, 
we  would  soon  see  how  much  I  dare  ;  but  it  is  not  my  wont 
so  to  deal  with  such  as  thou.  For  love  of  thy  bright  eyes, 
I  will  put  up  with  thy  bold  words." 

Maude  was  silent.  She  was  revolving  in  her  mind  the 
possibility  of  escape,  when  suddenly  the  horse  stumbled,  and 
threw  the  monk  off  his  balance.  She  seized  that  instant  to 
slip  from  her  seat,  and,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  sprang 
to  the  brook. 

Across  it,  from  one  high  bank  to  another,  was  thrown  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  as  a  bridge.  It  had  been  partly  moved  out 
of  its  place,  and  its  hold  of  the  other  side  was  insecure.  Yet 
on  this  perilous  footing  she  unhesitatingly  ventured. 

It  shook — it  trembled  beneath  her  tread.  With  one  bound 
she  gained  the  other  bank,  and  the  next  instant  the  tree  fell, 
with  a  loud  crash,  into  the  stream  beneath. 

She  thought  she  was  safe  ;  but  her  joy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Father  Bernard  galloped  down  the  bank,  and  crossed 
a  ford  a  Uttle  way  below.  She  tried  to  fly,  but  he  was  al- 
ready at  her  side. 

13* 
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*'  By  my  faith,  wench  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  a  pretty  dish  you 
would  have  cooked  for  me  if  you  had  got  off.  The  mischief  take 
you  !  if  you  try  that  trick  again,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  cloak  over  her  head,  and,  se- 
curing her  more  firmly  than  ever,  placed  her  on  the  horse, 
which  he  urged  to  a  brisk  pace. 

"  By  the  bones  of  St.  Joseph,  if  you  stir  hand  or  foot,  I'll 
shoot  you  through  the  head,"  said  Father  Bernard,  as  she 
made  a  faint  struggle  for  more  air  ;  "so  you'd  better  keep 
where  you  are." 

At  this  moment,  Maude  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  she  soon  recognized  the  voice  of 
Father  Joseph.  Even  his  stern,  cold  tone  she  heard  with 
thankfulness  ;  but  fatigue  and  agitation,  beyond  what  her 
frame  could  bear,  were  now  doing  their  work,  and  she  sank 
into  a  sort  of  stupor,  from  which  she  was  only  aroused  by 
the  clattering  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  a  stone  pavement. 
They  appeared  to  ride  under  an  archway.  She  heard  the 
clang  of  heavy  gates,  and  the  grating  of  ponderous  bolts  and 
bars.  Immediately  after,  she  was  lifted  from  the  horse,  and 
the  coverinor  removed  from  her  head. 

o 

She  was  in  a  court,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and 
gloomy  buildings. 

In  the  centre  stood  a  stone  cross.  At  one  side  was  the 
arched  entrance  through  which  they  had  passed.  The  gates 
were  studded  with  iron,  and  secured  with  massive  bolts, 
shutting  out  all  hope  of  release  from  the  miserable  beings 
within. 

It  was  night,  and  the  pale  moonbeams  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  red  glare  of  the  torches  held  by  several  females, 
clad  in  the  habit  of  a  religious  order,  who  were  hurrying  to 
and  fro. 

Maude  had  hardly  time  to  make  these  observations,  when 
she  was  led  into  the  convent,  for  such  it  evidently  was. 
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An  austere-looking  personage  received  her  from  the  hands 
of  the  monks. 

**  We  commit  this  young  person  to  your  care,  sister  Ur- 
sula," said  Father  Joseph,  "  and  I  trust  you  may  be  enabled 
to  bring  her  back  to  the  true  fold.  You  are  aware  how  far 
she  has  erred,  and  her  reconciliation  to  the  Church  will  be 
cheaply  purchased  by  a  life  of  penance  and  seclusion." 

"  May  the  saints  enable  me  to  restore  the  lost  sheep, 
father,"  replied  the  Abbess  ;  "  happy  if,  on  any  terms,  she 
be  brought  within  the  fold." 

"  It  is  not  thus  souls  are  saved,"  said  Maude.  "  By  vio- 
lence and  treachery  I  have  been  brought  here  a  captive,  and 
I  demand  to  know.  Father  Joseph,  on  whose  authority  you 
have  thus  insulted  a  member  of  the  House  of  Douglas  ?" 

"  That  is  of  little  consequence  to  you,"  he  rephed  sternly. 
"  I  have  lopped  off  a  corrupt  branch  for  the  good  of  that 
house,  and  your  part  is  to  submit  to  the  Church,  whose  au- 
thority you  have  so  fearfully  outraged.  Be  thankful  if,  by 
any  sufferings — any  penance — you  be  reconciled  to  her  on 
this  side  eternity." 

The  Abbess  now  beckoned  Maude  to  follow  her,  and  lead- 
ing her  along  several  gloomy  passages,  opened  a  door,  and 
introduced  her  to  the  cell  destined  for  her  use.  It  was  of 
small  dimensions,  and  the  only  furniture  it  contained  con- 
sisted of  a  table,  bed,  and  chair ;  and  underneath  the  arched 
window  a  marble  slab,  on  which  stood  a  crucifix. 

**  Here  is  your  cell,  daughter.  May  the  saints  give  you 
grace  to  spend  your  time  in  penitence  and  prayer !  Your 
sins,  it  is  true,  have  been  heavy,  but  not  beyond  the  Church's 
power  to  forgive." 

Maude's  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Abbess,  search- 
ing if  there  were  any  hope  of  moving  her  to  pity. 

She  was  a  tall,  gaunt  woman,  about  middle  age,  not  with- 
out pretensions  to  beauty,  though  of  a  stem  and  masculine 
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character ;  but  in  her  rigid  features,  cold  gray  eye,  and  the 
detennined  lines  of  her  mouth,  there  was  nothing  that  showed 
the  shghtest  trace  of  sympathy  or  compassion  lurking  with- 
in ;  yet  even  the  hope  of  moving  her  Maude  left  not  untried. 

"  Do  your  rules,  holy  mother,'*  she  said,  "  permit  you  to 
detain  prisoners  without  their  own  consent  ?" 

**  All  that  you  need  to  know  of  our  rules  is,  that  they 
must  be  obeyed  by  you,"  rephed  the  Abbess. 

"  I  have  come  under  no  vow,"  said  Maude  ;  "  I  owe  no 
obedience ;  nor  can  those  be  the  commands  of  God  which 
enforce  themselves  by  so  cruel  an  outrage." 

**  Be  silent,  impious  that  thou  art !"  replied  the  Abbess, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  rage.  "Be  silent,  or  thou  shalt  ex- 
change this  cell  for  the  lowest  dungeon  beneath  the  convent. 
Dare  not,  maiden,  to  defy  the  Church's  power  ;  none  can  do 
so  with  impunity ;  and  remember  thou  art  far  from  carnal 
succor." 

She  turned  away,  and  left  the  cell,  whilst  Maude,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  felt  that  these  convent  walls  were  not  more 
cold  or  hard  than  she  who  ruled  within  them.  A  damp 
chill,  Hke  that  of  death,  benumbed  her  faculties;  it  was 
several  nights  since  she  had  slept,  and  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  since  she  had  tasted  food.  Her  tremblinsr  limbs 
scarce  earned  her  to  the  window,  where,  leaning  upon  the 
stone  slab,  she  looked  out  upon  a  wild  and  Jiilly  country, 
now  hghted  by  the  full  beams  of  the  moon. 

The  close  grating  of  the  window  reminded  her,  could  she 
at  that  moment  have  forgotten  it,  that  she  was  a  captive ; 
but  her  spirit  was  free,  and,  rising  above  the  cruel  thraldom 
that  enchained  her,  rejoiced  that  no  walls  or  gratings  could 
bar  her  access  to  the  God  of  her  salvation.  The  words  of 
the  Apostle — "Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ" — came  with  power  to  her  mind;  and  never,  per- 
haps, in  the  brightest  days  of  her  clouded  hfe,  had  she 
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felt  a  peace  so  calm  and  deep  as  that  which  now  filled  her 
breast. 

That  moonlight  was  the  same  on  which  she  had  gazed 
with  Norman  the  night  before  last,  as  they  left  the  cavern 
together ;  and  He  in  whom  she  had  then  placed  her  trust, 
was  alike  unchanged.  The  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever, He  had  promised  never  to  leave  or  forsake  her.  Grad- 
ually her  thoughts  began  to  wander.  She  forgot  where  she 
was — confused  sights  swam  before  her  eyes — strange  sounds 
rang  in  her  ears — and  she  sank  insensible  on  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

« 'Tisabase 

Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 

Our  right  of  thought — our  last  and  only  place 

Of  refuge ;  this  at  least  shall  still  be  mine. 

Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 

Is  chainM  and  tortured,  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 

And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 

Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind." 

Childe  Harold. 

Maude  was  aroused  from  her  deathlike  stupor  by  the 
heavy  booming  of  the  convent  bell.  She  was  in  bed,  and 
looking  around,  saw  that  it  was  night.  By  the  light  of  a 
small  lamp  on  the  table,  she  saw  an  aged  nun  seated  near 
her;  her  breviary  lay  open  on  her  lap,  but  she  was  fast 
asleep.         , 

Maude  was  bewildered.  She  felt  sure  that  more  than  a 
few  hours  had  passed.  She  tried  to  move,  but  was  sur- 
prised at  the  faintness  and  exhaustion  which  overpowered 
her. 
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The  slight  movement  she  made  awoke  the  nun,  who  ap- 
proached the  bed. 

"The  saints  be  praised!"  she  exclaimed,  "she  has  re- 
covered her  senses,  and  I'll  get  some  rest  now ;  my  very- 
bones  ache  with  watching." 

**  Some  water,"  was  all  that  Maude's  parched  lips  could 
utter. 

The  nun  took  a  cup  which  stood  on  the  table  and  held  it 
to  Maude,  who  drained  its  contents  to  the  bottom.  She  felt 
revived,  and  asked  the  nun  if  she  had  slept  long. 

*'  Slept !  i'  good  sooth  it's  little  sleep  ye've  had,  or  let  me 
have  either,"  rephed  the  nun.  "  Were  there  not  plenty  in 
the  convent  without  bringing  dwining  heretics  to  break  the 
rest  of  good  Catholics  in  this  fashion?  Your  illness  has 
fallen  on  you  as  a  judgment ;  but  the  saints  are  merciful, 
and  I'll  get  some  peace  now.  Nine  nights  have  ye  kept 
me  and  Sister  Mary  watching  you  here  by  turns;  you 
raving  like  one  possessed,  as  doubtless  ye  may  be  for  aught 
I  know." 

"  What  day  is  this  ?"  said  Maude,  with  increased  per- 
plexity. 

"  It's  All- Hallow's  Eve,  and  an  unchancy  night  it  is  for 
me  to  be  here  alone  with  such  as  you." 

"  All-Hallow's  Eve !"  said  Maude,  with  surprise.  "  I 
must,  then,  have  been  ill," 

"  I  know  that,  to  my  cost.  Said  I  not  that  it  was  nine 
days  by  past  since  Sister  Mary  found  you  lying  on  the  floor; 
and  plenty  we  had  to  do  to  get  you  to  your  bed,  and  keep 
you  there  when  you  were  in  it.  But  hold  your  tongue  now, 
will  ye,  and  see  an  ye  can  let  me  get  some  sleep.  My  very 
eyes  are  daized  with  watching."  She  resumed  her  seat, 
and  soon  gave  audible  indication  of  liaving  fulfilled  her  in- 
tentions. 

For  some  time  Maude  lay  in  a  state  of  repose.     She  was 
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too  weak  for  collected  thought ;  unable  to  realize  the  terri- 
ble circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  She  could  not 
even  pray.  Yet  a  sweet  sense  of  a  Saviour's  presence  per- 
vaded her  spirit,  and  she  lay  like  a  child  cradled  in  its 
mother's  arms.  From  time  to  time  a  soothing  promise  fell 
upon  her  heart,  and  she  felt  how  sweetly  He  who  stayeth 
the  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  His  east  wind,  had  laid  her 
beside  the  **  waters  of  quietness,"  and  satisfied  her  with 
"honey  from  the  rock." 

Some  time  passed,  and  Maude's  recovery  slowly  pro- 
gressed. She  saw  no  one  but  the  aged  Sister  Agatha,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  visits  from  the  Abbess, 
who  exhorted  her  to  employ  the  time  of  her  illness  in  re- 
penting of  her  heresy  and  evil  deeds.  At  last  she  was  able 
to  sit  up.  Weak  though  she  was,  the  few  indulgences  that 
had  been  granted  in  the  first  part  of  her  illness  were  now 
withdrawn.  She  was  not  allowed  a  fire,  nor  even  a  light, 
after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night.  The  very  springs  of  re- 
viving hfe  were  frozen  by  the  intense  cold.  Nor  was  this 
the  greatest  of  her  suflferings.  Penances  and  vigils  that  her 
weak  frame  was  utterly  unable  to  support,  were  soon  ex- 
acted from  her,  and  a  test  still  more  trying  was  await- 
ing her.  One  night  the  Abbess  came  to  her  cell,  and 
desired  her  to  prepare  for  confession  on  the  following 
morning. 

"  I  cannot,  mother,"  she  rephed.  "  It  is  long  since  I 
have  confessed  my  sins  to  any  one  but  God ;  for  He  alone 
has  the  power  of  absolution." 

"  Dare  you  thus  dispute  my  commands  ?"  said  the  Ab- 
bess, sternly.  "  Beware !  you  have  already  tried  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Church  almost  to  its  hmit.  A  little  further, 
and  you  may  overstep  the  bounds  of  her  mercy.  See  that 
your  confession  be  made  to-morrow  after  matins,  or  dread 
the  just  vengeance  you  have  provoked." 
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She  left  tlie  room  as  she  spoke.  Maude  implored  strength 
and  wisdom  for  the  new  difficulties  that  beset  her  path. 

Not  for  one  moment  did  she  hesitate  as  to  her  course. 
Her  only  anxiety  was,  that  she  might  choose  the  wisest  way 
of  testifying  for  Jesus.  One  thing  she  determined,  to  say 
nothinor  further  to  the  Abbess,  until  she  should  have  seen 
the  priest.  To  him  she  would  at  once  state  her  difficulties, 
and  it  might  be,  that  one  who,  although  in  error,  was 
still  a  professed  servant  of  God,  might  pity  and  excuse 
her. 

Somewhat  comforted  by  this  hope,  she  again  besought 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  then  lay  quietly  down 
to  rest. 

At  the  hour  of  matins  she  went  to  the  chapel. 

With  a  thrill  of  horror,  she  discovered  that  the  officiating 
priest  was  none  other  than  Father  Bernard,  and  more  than 
once  during  the  service  she  observed  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her.  Her  mind  was  distracted  during  the  prayers  by  re- 
considering her  plans ;  but  she  finally  decided  on  following 
the  same  fine  of  conduct  as  when  she  supposed  the  confessor 
to  be  a  strano^er.  When  the  service  was  over,  she  was  ao^ain 
desired  to  remain.  She  continued  kneeling  before  the  altar, 
until  the  sisterhood  had  dispersed. 

Instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  confessional,  Father 
Bernard  approached  the  altar. 

" Benedicite,  daughter,^^  he  said.  "I  rejoice  to  see  you 
restored  to  health.  Proceed  now,  without  fear,  to  the  holy 
duty  of  confession." 

"Father,"  said  Maude,  in  a  low  but  clear  voice,  "though 
my  iniquities  have  gone  over  my  head,  yet  I  confess  them 
to  God  only,  for  He  alone  has  power  to  forgive." 

"He  forgives,  daughter,  through  his  ministers.  Yet 
would  I  not  urge  you  too  far.  Speak  to  me  of  all  that  is  on 
your  mind.     I  would  do  much  for  thee,  maiden.     We  can 
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put  off  confession  until  another  time,  and  to-day  have  but  a 
talk  together." 

Maude  was  silent.  Relief  had  come  more  easily  than  she 
had  anticipated ;  yet  there  was  a  tone  of  voice,  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  that  made  her  uneasy. 

"  Speak  you  not,  daughter  ?  what  dost  thou  fear  ?  Tell 
me  if  thou  art  not  happy  here  ?  Is  the  Abbess  cross  with 
thee,  pretty  one  ?  Are  thy  penances  and  vigils  too  hard  ? 
Father  Bernard  can  protect  thee  from  all  these  grievances." 

"  I  want  no  succor,  father,  but  such  as  will  enable  me  to 
leave  this  place,  whither  I  was  brought  by  force,  and  am 
now  detained  unlawfully." 

**  Say  not  unlawfully,  daughter.  What  the  Church  has 
appointed  must  be  right.  Your  part  is  passive  obedience ; 
and  I  can  make  your  life  here  a  happy  one,  if  you  would 
but  be  friendly  with  me." 

"  If  you  be  a  friend,  father,  show  your  kindness  by  re- 
storing me  to  my  home." 

"  There  may  be  reasons  against  that,  fair  maiden.  But 
there  are  other  sisters  waiting  to  take  your  place :  go  now, 
and  attend  me  here  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow." 

From  this  time  Maude's  life  in  the  convent  became  tenfold 
more  intolerable  than  heretofore.  When  Father  Bernard 
found  that  all  his  attempts  to  gain  an  influence  over  her 
were  in  vain,  his  feelings  became  those  of  bitter  hate.  He 
instigated  the  Abbess  to  fresh  severities,  and  himself  pre- 
scribed penances  of  cruel  rigor. 

One  morning  she  was  summoned  from  her  cell  before 
daybreak.  Sister  Agatha  led  her  silently  along  the  gloomy 
passages,  and  would  return  no  answer  to  her  questions,  of 
whither  she  was  conducting  her. 

At  length  she  opened  the  door  of  a  small  room  near  the 
chapel.  The  Abbess,  Father  Joseph,  and  Father  Bernard, 
were  seated  in  it.     The  room  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  from 
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the  roof,  which  cast  a  strange  glare  upon  their  faces,  leaving 
the  remote  corners  of  the  apartment  in  darkness. 

Maude  was  placed  so  that  the  light  fell  upon  her  also, 
enabling  her  inquisitors  to  trace  every  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance. 

For  a  few  moments  after  she  entered  the  room  a  solemn 
silence  pervaded  it. 

"  Dausfhter,"  at  lensrth  said  the  stem  voice  of  Father 
Joseph,  *'  you  have  now  for  some  time  been  tried  by  the 
Church's  merciful  dealing,  and  she  has  found  you  obdurate 
in  rebellion.  One  other  opportunity  is  yet  afforded,  and  I 
now  declare  the  final  decision  of  the  Church  regarding  you. 
If  you  submit  yourself  to  her  power,  and  as  an  obedient 
child  obey  her  commands,  a  door  of  hope  will  be  opened. 
Nay  more,  if  you  take  a  solemn  vow  to  maintain,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  uph(»ld 
her  authority  with  all  your  powers,  then  you  shall  be  restored 
to  your  home  ;  but  if  you  continue  in  rebellion,  if  you  refuse 
this  last  offer  of  undeserved  clemency,  the  deepest  donjon 
beneath  the  convent  walls  shall  from  this  hour  be  your 
dreary  abode." 

Maude  became  pale.  For  a  few  seconds  she  remained 
silent,  imploring  strength  for  this  fearful  trial. 

"  Recant  your  impious  heresies,"  said  the  Abbess  at 
length,  sternly  interrupting  her  prayer. 

"  Recant,  child  of  perdition !"  shouted  Father  Bernard, 
*'  or  you  shall  be  cast,  soul  and  body,  into  hell-fire." 

Maude  answered  not,  but  she  raised  her  calm  steadfast 
eyes  to  Father  Joseph. 

"  Your  decision,  daughter  ?"  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  whose 
very  calmness  excluded  hope. 

"  I  will  obey  God,"  replied  Maude,  in  a  clear  unhesitating 
voice,  "  and  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  her  commands  agree 
with  His." 
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**  The  commands  of  God,  daughter,  are  only  known  to 
you  through  the  Church." 

"  They  are  known  to  me  through  His  Word,"  replied 
Maude  firmly. 

"His  Word!  How  come  you  to  know  His  Word?"  in- 
quired Father  Joseph,  with  assumed  mildness ;  "do  you 
possess  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?" 

"  I  once  did,"  replied  Maude. 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  it  ?" 

Maude  was  silent. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  my  question  ?"  asked  the  father. 

"  I  did,  fother." 

"And  do  you  not  mean  to  reply  ?" 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Maude  in  a  tone  low,  but  clear  enough 
to  be  heard  by  every  one  present. 

"  Hear  her !"  again  vociferated  Father  Bernard ;  "  hear 
the  impudent  hussy — the  vile  rebellious  heretic  !  The  scourge 
and  the  pillory  are  too  good  for  her.  Away  with  her  to  the 
donjon  !" 

"  Stay,  brother,"  said  Father  Joseph,  "  the  Church  is  ever 
tender  to  the  last !  Let  her  speak  for  herself.  Answer  me, 
maiden,"  he  continued,  addressing  Maude  ;  "  will  you  swear 
the  allegiance  the  Church  requires  ?" 

"  I  promise  to  obey  her,  father,  in  all  wherein  her  com- 
mands agree  with  God's." 

"  I  have  told  you,  already,  daughter,  that  the  Church  is 
the  expounder  of  these  commands,  and  by  her  teaching 
alone  can  you  know  what  the  will  of  God  is.  Answer  me, 
therefore,  without  further  prevarication.  Will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  take  the  vow  required  ?" 

"  I  cannot  take  any  vow,  father,  which  binds  me  to  obey 
other  authority  tlian  that  of  the  revealed  and  written  Word 
of  God." 

*'  Perish,  then,  in  your  obstinacy  !"  exclaimed  the  priest 
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"  Brother  Bernard,  I  take  you  to  witness  of  her  impeni- 
tence." 

"  I  witness  that  she  is  an  obdurate  rebel,"  cried  Father 
Bernard,  breaking  forth  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  rage  ;  **  the 
donjon  is  too  good  for  her ;  let  her  bum,  I  say,  like  the  ac- 
cursed sorceress  her  mother !" 

Maude's  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  as  he  spoke.  During 
the  whole  of  this  scene  no  terror  had  agitated  her  heart,  nor 
disturbed  the  calm  of  her  pure  pale  countenance.  She  had 
felt  her  mother's  sainted  spirit  near,  and  counted  her  own 
sufiferings  light  when  she  remembered  the  more  fearful  or- 
deal she  had  undergone. 

She  had  not  yet,  like  her,  resisted  unto  blood,  but  she 
shared  her  martyr  spirit.  When  Father  Bernard  uttered 
that  worshipped  name,  a  seraphic  smile  irradiated  her  fea- 
tures, and  she  almost  forgot  the  chariot  of  fire  whilst  re- 
membering the  martyr's  crown.  She  was  led  to  the  low, 
damp  donjon.  She  heard  the  rusty  bolts  creak  in  their 
staples — the  last  echo  of  her  judges'  receding  footsteps  died 
away — and  Maude  was  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the 
living,  breathing  world.  Then  she  knelt  on  the  donjon  floor, 
and  blessed  her  mother's  God  that  she  had  found  grace  to 
be  faithful. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  From  heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth ; 

"  To  hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner,  to  loose  those  that  are  appointed  to 

death." 

Psalm  cii.  19,  20. 

"  Oh,  lost  to  faith,  to  peace,  to  heaven ! 

Canst  thou  a  recreant  be 
To  Him  whose  life  for  thine  was  given 

Whose  cross  endured  for  thee  1 
Canst  thou  for  earthly  joys  resign 
A  love  immortal,  pure,  divine  1 
Yet  link  thy  plighted  truth  to  mine, 

And  cleave  unchanged  to  me "? 
Thou  canst  not."  Dale. 

"  He  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made." 

Psalm  vii.  15. 

Time  rolled  on,  but  Maude  had  lost  all  calendar  by  which 
to  mark  it ;  day  and  night,  in  her  dreary  abode,  were  alike. 

Once  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours  her  solitude  was  broken 
by  the  entrance  of  Sister  Agatha  with  a  scanty  allowance  of 
food,  but  she  turned  away  without  reply  when  Maude  ad- 
dressed her. 

Yet  even  in  this  dark  and  cheerless  solitude  she  felt  she 
was  not  forsaken.  Never  before  had  she  so  fully  realized  the 
presence  of  God,  nor  had  she  ever  known  so  much  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  Redeemer.  His  presence  was  always  around 
her.  She  communed  with  Him  as  with  a  friend,  and  felt  Him 
indeed  to  be  one  who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. 

Though  now  deprived  of  the  Bible,  which  had  often  before 
been  her  solace  in  trouble,  and  her  guide  in  perplexity,  yet 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to  bring  all  things  to 
remembrance,  revived  its  precious  truths  in  her  mind  with  a 
vividness  which  often  surprised  herself. 

U* 
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Scotland  and  Scotland's  cause  were  much  upon  her  heart, 
and  she  sometimes  almost  forgot  her  own  sorrows,  in  earnest 
supplication  for  her  country's  freedom  from  the  thrall  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  Other  occupation  she  also  found  in 
her  solitude.  She  seemed  to  become  partaker  of  her  mother's 
sufferings;  and  more  deeply  than  ever  did  she  share  her 
mother's  faith.  She  felt  thus  drawn  closer  to  that  parent  who 
had  been  the  idol  of  her  youth — the  guiding  star  of  her 
maturer  years. 

She  delio-hted  to  trace  everv  remembrance  of  her  childish 
days  that  had  been  brightened  by  a  mother's  constant  love ; 
and  memory  had  become  so  strangely  lucid,  that  every  word, 
action,  almost  look,  seemed  to  Hve  again  before  her. 

Nearly  ten  yeai-s  had  now  passed  since  that  fiery  Jordan 
had  rolled  between  them ;  and  yet  Maude  felt  her  near,  nearer 
than  she  had  ever  dared  to  hope  could  be  until  she  rejoined 
her;  and  her  lonely  watchings  were  brightened  by  that  un- 
earthly communion. 

One  day,  instead  of  Sister  Agatha,  Maude  was  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Abbess  and  Father  Bernard. 

"I  come,  unhappy  girl,"  said  the  Abbess,  "with  tidings 
which  rnay  melt  even  thy  obdurate  heart,  the  rebels  of 
St.  Andrews  are  defeated ;  their  stronghold  is  taken  ;  and  the 
Master  of  Rothes  is  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  has  so 
justly  offended." 

"  The  Master  of  Rothes  taken  !"  exclaimed  Maude,  in  accents 
so  heart-rending,  that  her  tormentors  saw  at  once  they  had 
found  the  spot  where  a  poisoned  dart  might  be  shot  into  her 
very  soul.  "  Then  may  God  have  mercy  on  him !  for  with 
man  he  will  find  none." 

"  Doth  he  deserve  mercy,  think  you  ?"  said  Father  Bernard, 
*'  the  vile  traitor  !  Oh  !  yes,  let  him  have  mercy,  forsooth  ! 
He  loveth  renown ;  let  him  be  raised  on  a  scaffold  before  the 
Tolbooth,  to  be  seen  of  all  men,  and  see  if  that  will  quiet  his 
proud  stomach.  His  head  and  hands  will  be  set  up  for 
a  spectacle   on    the   city  gate.      Will    that    content    him, 
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think  ye?  Kennel  dog!  a  turn  or  two  of  the  wheel  were 
well  bestowed  before  the  headsman  does  his  office." 

Maude  scarce  heard  the  monk's  revilings.  One  horrible 
iraaije  filled  her  mind,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  unutterable 
agony.  Norman  tortured — dying — and  she  far  away.  He 
would  die  as  became  a  knight  and  a  soldier,  she  well  knew ; 
he  would  preserve  to  the  last  his  undaunted  courage  and  his 
noble  heart ;  but  would  he  die  as  a  Christian  ? 

"There  is  one  hope,  daughter,"  said  the  Abbess  at  last. 
"  The  Master  of  Rothes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
but  our  most  gracious  Regent  hath  promised  life  to  the  rebels, 
on  condition  that  all  concerned  in  the  plot  adjure  their 
heresies  and  profess  their  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Also,  that  a  fitting  ransom  be  given  for  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  The  part  you  took,  maiden,  in  that  impious  plot  has 
been  discovered,  and  to  you,  along  with  others,  does  this 
gracious  offer  address  itself.  All  but  you  have  accepted  the 
terms ;  and  the  Master  of  Rothes  now  waits  for  you  to  fulfil 
what  is  alone  wanting  to  set  him  free.  The  adjuration  of 
your  heresies,  even  as  he  hath  adjured  his,  and  the  payment 
of  four  thousand  marks  as  ransom,  are  all  that  are  required." 

"  Hath  the  Master  of  Rothes  sent  this  message  ?  Hath  he 
renewed  his  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church?"  inquired 
Maude. 

"  He  had  wandered  from  the  true  path,  but  is  now 
restored  by  penance  and  confession." 

Maude  was  silent.  The  tidings  of  Norman's  apostasy 
almost  rent  the  soul  from  her  body. 

"  Speak  !"  burst  in  at  last  P'ather  Bernard,  "  or  by  all  the 
saints,  we'll  try  means  to  make  you  find  your  tongue." 

"  Take  the  gold ;  but  even  for  him  I  cannot  betray  my 
Lord,"  exclaimed  Maude  at  length,  as  if  the  words  were 
wrung  from  her  very  heart. 

"  Betiiink  you,"  said  the  Abbess,  "  that  you  are  condemning 
to  tortures  and  death  one  whom  a  word  of  your  lips  would 
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save,  would  restore  to  rank,  honour,  and  happiness.  Speak 
but  that  word,  and  your  hberty  as  well  as  his  is  secured.  You 
shall  be  free — free  to  share  with  him  the  blessings  to  which 
you  restore  him." 

The  conflict  in  Maude's  mind  was  intense  but  brief.  A 
bright  vision  passed  before  her  of  a  life  with  Norman ;  and 
then  she  saw  him  on  the  scafibld ;  but  she  wavered  not.  She 
could  have  died  for  him.  This  was  more  than  the  bitterness 
of  death  ;  but  she  could  not  deny  her  Lord. 

"  Think  what  you  do,"  said  Father  Bernard ;  "  will  you 
condemn  your  lover's  goodly  limbs  to  be  stretched  on  the 
rack,  his  leg  to  be  crushed  in  the  boot,  and  his  head  to  dance 
on  the  scaffold,  because  of  thine  obstinacy  ?" 

Maude  put  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
hideous  spectacle  the  monk's  words  presented ;  but  still  she 
flinched  not.  She  remained  silent  and  motionless — the  very 
springs  of  life  were  freezing  within  her. 

"  Speak  !"  again  shouted  the  monk,  shaking  her  rudely  by 
the  shoulder  ;  "  speak,  or  I  will  drive  the  heretic  soul  out  of 
your  body.     Recant,  I  say  I  recant !" 

"  I  cannot — I  dare  not,"  said  Maude,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 
"  0  Father  in  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  me !" 

"  Perish,  then,  in  thine  obstinacy,  fool,  and  let  him  perish 
with  thee !"  said  the  monk,  turning  to  quit  the  donjon." 

"  Wilt  thou  leave  him,  then,  unsaved  and  unransomed  ?" 
said  the  Abbess. 

"  Take  all  I  have,"  exclaimed  Maude.  "  Here,  bear  this  to 
my  uncle,  the  Lord  of  Angus,  and  tell  him  that  Maude  of 
Glaramis  desired  him  to  give  the  messenger  what  he  asks." 

The  Abbess  and  Father  Bernard  withdrew,  and  when 
Maude  was  left  in  the  lonely  donjon,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  poured  forth  an  agony  of  supplication  that  seemed 
as  if  her  very  soul  were  dissolving  within  her. 

She  felt  then,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  hfe,  that  the 
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power  of  prayer  was  mighty  even  to  remove  mountains  and 
cast  them  into  the  sea. 

Almost  unconsciously  her  heart  was  lightened ;  the  iron 
chain  of  despair  was  broken,  and  soft  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  hope,  almost  the  assurance,  that  deliverance  was  at 
hand,  sprung  up  in  her  heart ;  when  at  that  moment  the 
sound  of  heavy  blows  reverberated  even  to  the  donjon's  depths. 

Shrieks  of  terror,  confused  noises,  and  the  trampling  of 
horses'  feet  succeeded,  all  the  while  accompanied  by  continued 
blows  which  shook  the  convent  to  its  very  foundation. 

The  idea  crossed  Maude's  mind  that  the  walls  would  give 
way,  and  she  along  with  the  sisterhood  be  buried  in  their 
ruins. 

But  death  had  lost  its  terrors  for  her — she  could  welcome 
its  approach  as  a  release  from  that  li\ing  tomb  in  which  she 
was  already  severed  from  the  world  and  its  ties. 

Ah !  could  she  feel  assured  that  Norman  would  meet  her 
before  the  throne  :  if  so,  how  gladly  would  she  go ! 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  she  was  struck 
by  the  dead  silence  which  had  succeeded  the  tumult. 

It  lasted  for  a  few  seconds ;  when  a  tremendous  explosion 
shook  the  very  ground  on  which  she  stood,  and  was  followed 
by  loud  huzzas  and  the  clamour  of  victorious  warfare. 

She  at  once  comprehended  that  the  convent  had  been 
attacked  and  its  gate  forced  by  a  petard. 

Uncertain  whether  the  victory  boded  good  or  ill  to  her,  she 
had  only  time  to  cast  herself  anew  on  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  when  she  heard  many  rapid  footsteps  approaching 
her  donjon  door. 

A  sudden  hope  flashed  across  her  mind ;  had  her  prison 
been  discovered,  and  her  uncle  come  to  her  rescue?  The 
footsteps  passed — all  was  again  silent — her  heart  died  within 
her.  It  was  not  for  her  release  the  convent  had  been  attacked  I 
It  might  pass  into  other  hands,  but  she  was  still  a  prisoner ; 
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and  worse — far  worse — her  prison  was  unknown  to  the  victors, 
and  she  was  now  exposed  to  the  Hngering  death  of  starvation. 

At  length  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  stealthy  step,  her 
donjon  door  softly  opened,  and  the  hated  form  of  Father 
Bernard  appeared. 

He  quickly  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  along  a  dark  pas- 
sage, down  a  stair,  along  another  passage,  the  chill  dank  air 
of  which  made  Maude  feel  she  was  already  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  At  length  the  monk  paused  and  placed 
the  dark  lantern  he  held  in  his  hand  on  the  ground.  By  its 
light  Maude  discovered  that  they  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  pit, 
the  depth  of  which  her  eye  could  not  penetrate. 

She  saw  the  whole.  Into  that  abyss  she  was  to  be  cast, 
where  her  death-shriek  could  never  be  heard,  nor  her  whiten- 
ing bones  tell  the  tale  of  horror. 

Already  she  was  in  the  strong  grasp  of  Father  Bernard. 
Despair  gave  her  strength  equal  to  his,  and  she  wrestled  for 
her  life ;  in  the  conflict  the  gag  which  had  been  hastily  bound 
on  her  mouth  fell  off,  and  she  called  loudly  for  help. 

At  length  her  strength  began  to  fail.  One  moment,  and  all 
would  have  been  over,  when  a  loud  shout  apprised  her  that 
succour  was  at  hand,  and  the  heavy  tread  of  armed  men 
sounded  through  the  vault. 

"  Miscreant !"  exclaimed  a  well-known  voice,  "  take  thy 
doom !"  and  the  powerful  arm  of  Lord  Angus  hurled  the 
monk  into  the  abyss. 

One  wild  shriek — a  heavy  fall — a  groan — and  all  was  silent. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  at  the  end  of  this  valley  lay  blood,  bones,  ashes, 

and  mangled  bodies  of  men,  even  of  pilgrims  that  had  gone  this  way  formerly; 

and  while  I  was  musing  what  should  be  the  reason,  I  espied  a  little  before  me  a 

cave,  where  two  giants,  Pope  and  Pagan,  dwelt  in  old  times,  by  whose  |)ower  and 

tyranny  the  men  whose  bones,  blood,  ashes,  &.C.,  lay  there,  were  cruelly  put  to 

death." 

Pilgrim' 8  Progress. 

The  rapid  events  of  the  last  hour — the  sudden  change  from 
midnight  darkness  to  the  glare  and  brightness  of  the  noon-day 
sun — the  screams  of  the  terrified  sisters — their  veiled  forms 
flittinir  to  and  fro  amidst  the  desolate  cloisters — the  ruined 
convent — and  the  wild  confusion  where  all  had  so  lately  been 
gloomy  stillness,  bewildered  Maude's  senses ;  and  she  was 
riding  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  hilly  road  she  had  traversed 
in  such  different  circumstances,  ere  she  could  collect  her 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  reflect  calmly  on  all  that  had  passed. 
She  had  already  given  her  uncle  a  detailed  account  of  all  that 
had  befallen  her,  and  had  received  from  him,  in  return,  an 
explanation  of  the  events  that  had  led  to  her  discovery. 

Upoh  many  points,  however,  the  good  Earl's  narration  left 
her  much  in  the  dark,  and  for  further  satisfaction  she  was 
obliged  to  await  with  patience  for  some  more  accurate  informer. 
Of  Norman's  fate  she  could  learn  but  little.  Lord  Angus 
merely  mentioned  that  he  had  been  conveyed  on  board  the 
French  fleet  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  Castle. 
Mingled  feelings  withheld  Maude  from  prosecuting  her 
inquiries  further  in  this  direction. 

"  Beshrew  me,  girl,  ye're  fit  to  lead  the  Douglases  !  and 
that's  not  what  I  would  say  of  every  man,"  exclaimed  the 
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Earl,  when  she  had  narrated  the  means  by  which  she  had 
obtained  entrance  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews. 

When  she  came  to  the  narration  of  Father  Joseph's  perfidy, 
the  Earl's  brow  darkened. 

"  An  I'm  a  living  man,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Father  Joseph's 
carcass  shall  rot  in  the  deepest  ditch  m  Scotland,  or  I  be  a 
week  older,  hell-hound  that  he  is !" 

"  Nay,  but,  uncle,"  said  Maude,  "  touch  not  his  life.  To 
send  him  out  of  the  country  in  disgrace  were  enough." 

"  To  play  his  pranks  in  other  lands,  forsooth !  A  viperous 
set  the  rascals  are  ;  the  world  were  well  rid  of  them.  I  have 
helped  one  where  he  can  work  no  more  mischief,  at  any  rate." 

Maude  shuddered.  That  fearful  death-shriek  rung  in  her 
ears  ;  and  the  horrible  image  of  the  monk,  precipitated  to  the 
fate  which  had  so  nearly  been  her  own,  without  a  moment  to 
pray  for  mercy  on  his  soul,  haunted  her  hke  some  dreadful 
nightmare. 

Her  strength  was  so  prostrated,  and  her  nerves  so  shattered 
by  all  she  had  undergone,  that  she  required  a  more  soothing 
companion  than  her  good  uncle  ;  and  grateful  as  she  was  for 
his  rough  kindness,  she  could  not  help  experiencing  a  sensation 
of  relief  when  he  left  her,  and  rode  forward  to  the  front  of  his 
httle  army. 

His  place  was  supplied  by  a  horseman  wrapped  in  a  dark 
mantle,  who  for  some  time  rode  silently  by  her  side. 

She  was  not  lonof  to  be  left  thus  undisturbed  to  her  own 
reflections.  She  was  again  passing  through  the  same  scenes 
that  she  had  traversed  under  the  hated  guardianship  of  Father 
Bernard ;  but  the  aspect  of  nature  was  changed.  Then  the 
fast-coming  winter  had  clothed  the  landscape  in  a  garb  as 
dreary  as  the  feelings  with  which  she  gazed  upon  it.  Xow 
the  vernal  green  of  spring  covered  the  fields  and  woods  ;  the 
warm  beams  of  the  sun  irradiated  every  object  around ;  and 
the  wild  carols  of  the  birds,  as  they  answered  each  other  from 
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the  neighbouring  thickets,  touched  the  heart  with  emotions  of 
gladness,  despite  her  past  sufferings,  and  the  anxieties  that  still 
hung  heavily  over  her  path.  A  soothing  charm  insensibly 
calmed  and  cheered  her  spirits.  The  mere  sense  of  life  and 
liberty  was  happiness,  and  hope  began  to  paint  the  future  in 
brighter  colours.  Still  the  thought  of  Norman's  apostasy, 
dreaded  more  than  his  death,  hung  heavy  at  her  heart. 

She  was  recalled  from  her  mingled  reverie,  by  observing 
that  they  were  close  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  where  she 
had  attempted  to  escape  from  Father  Bernard. 

The  ford  was  swollen  with  recent  heavy  rains,  and  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  the  passage.  Her  silent  companion 
took  hold  of  her  horse's  bridle,  and  carefully  guided  her 
across.  She  turned  to  thank  him,  and  recognised  the  face  as 
one  she  had  seen  before.  A  moment's  recollection  convinced 
her  it  was  one  of  the  champions  of  St.  Andrews.  Now  she 
would  receive  intelligence  of  Norman. 

"  Do  I  not  see  the  Knight  of  Earkaldy  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  The  same,  lady,"  he  replied. 

"  I  have,  then,  to  thank  you  for  the  great  service  you  have 
rendered  me,  and  I  fear  at  much  risk  to  yourself." 

"  The  greatest  risk  I  could  run  would  be  a  choice  boon  if  in 
thy  service,  fair  lady.  Nor  can  I  forget  that  I,  as  one  of  the 
garrison  of  St.  Andrews,  owe  my  life  to  you." 

"  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,"  said  Maude,  "  how  fares  it  with 
those  brave  men  ?  Have  you  heard  aught  of  their  fate  since 
the  siege  was  raised  ?" 

"  They  have  sailed  for  France,  under  the  safe  conduct  of 
Leon  Strozzi,"  replied  Kirkaldy. 

"  Are  thoy  Drisoners  ?" 

"  No,  lady.  They  would  have  scorned  to  yield  themselves 
to  captivity.  Better  to  perish  by  famine  or  sword.  Tlie  tenns 
of  capitulation  held  that  they  should  leave  Scotland,  but  out 
o'*  it  were  free." 

16 
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"  Did  any  of  the  Reforming  party  in  tlie  garrison  renew 
their  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ere  they  departed  V 
inquired  Maude. 

"  Never .  Master  John  Knox  dwelt  much  in  the  Castle 
after  you  had  discovered  to  him  the  entrance.  He  instructed 
the  garrison  from  day  to  day,  and  more  especially  on  the 
Sabbaths.  The  adherence  of  the  Reforming  party  to  their 
tenets  was  stronger  than  ever  ere  the  Castle  was  given  up.  I 
wot  not  much  of  these  matters,  but  to  my  poor  comprehen- 
sion Master  Knox  appeareth  to  have  reason  on  his  side." 

"  Has  not,  then,  the  Master  of  Rothes  abjured  his  faith  V 
inquired  Maude  eagerly,  while  a  sensation  of  relief  and  hope 
almost  overpowered  her. 

"  The  Master  of  Rothes  !"  exclaimed  Kirkaldy  ;  "  1  trow, 
lady,  he  were  the  last  to  desert  his  new  religion.  I'  faith,  he 
is  little  behind  Master  Knox  himself,  and  could  make  a  pulpit 
ring,  I  doubt  not,  if  occasion  served,  as  well  as  a  sword." 

Maude  rode  on  in  silence.  Her  emotions  were  too  deep 
for  utterance,  but  her  companion  did  not  long  suffer  her  to 
indulge  them  undisturbed.  He  launched  into  a  history  of  all 
that  had  happened  since  the  time  of  her  visit  to  the  Castle, 
and  Maude's  hvely  interest  and  eager  questions  drew  from 
him  a  fulness  of  detail  that  informed  her  of  all  that  she  wished 
to  know.  When  he  had  finished  his  recital,  he  inquired 
with  equal  interest  on  his  part  how  it  had  fared  with  her  since 
that  memorable  morning.  Maude  briefly  recounted  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  journey. 

"  Zounds !  I'd  like  to  harry  that  nest  in  the  wood,"  said 
Kirkaldy,  when  he  heard  the  description  of  the  tower  where 
Maude  had  passed  the  night. 

"  We  cannot  be  far  from  it  now,"  said  Maude,  looking  round 
the  country  from  a  small  eminence  they  had  just  gained ; 
"  there  are  the  skirts  of  the  wood  in  which  it  stands.'* 
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"  I'll  see  if  ni}^  Lord  of  Angus  will  let  lis  have  a  hit  at  it," 
exclaimed  Kirkaldy. 

"Do,"  said  Maude  earnestly;  "perhaps  you  may  rescue 
that  miserable  old  woman." 

He  rode  forward.     The  Earl's  consent  was  quickly  gained. 

"  In  troth,  lad,  my  fingers  were  itching  e'en  now  to  be  at 
them.  Let  the  girl  shew  us  the  road,  and  we'll  not  leave  a 
stone  of  the  gledes'  nest  standing." 

With  Maude  as  their  guide  they  turned  into  the  woodland 
path,  which,  after  a  brisk  ride  of  about  an  hour,  brought  them 
to  the  tower.     The  door  was  closed,  and  all  around  was  silent. 

One  or  two  of  the  party  dismounted  and  knocked  for 
admittance,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  At  length  Kirkaldy 
impatiently  burst  open  the  door,  and  entered,  followed  by 
Maude,  the  Earl,  and  several  others. 

In  the  outer  room  all  was  unchanged.  The  fire  was  out, 
and  a  heap  of  white  ashes  lay  upon  the  hearth.  A  plate  and 
flagon,  bearing  the  remains  of  a  recent  repast,  lay  on  the  table. 

Maude  began  to  hope  that  the  miserable  woman  had  exe- 
cuted her  threat  and  escaped  from  this  dreary  abode,  when 
she  was  startled  by  an  exclamation  from  Kirkaldy,  who  had 
entered  the  inner  room.  She  hastily  followed  him.  A  ghastly 
sight  met  her  eyes.  The  wretched  Madge  lay  on  the  floor, 
her  clothes  stained  with  blood  which  had  flowed  from  an  open 
wound  in  her  side  ;  her  long  gray  hair,  unbound,  hung  dis- 
hevelled over  her  shoulders,  but  the  ashy  paleness  of  the  dis- 
torted features  shewed  life  had  departed. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  which  Maude  remembered 
having  seen  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  a  small  bundle  lying 
near  her  on  the  floor  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  had  been 
slain  in  the  attempt  to  escape. 

"  Here's  some  more  of  their  work  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl. 

"  I  would  I  had  sight  of  the  coward  that  dared  to  strike  a 

womsLH  !"  said  Kirkaldy  vehemently. 

\ 
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Maude  could  not  speak.  She  was  bending  over  the  dis- 
figured body,  trying  to  ascertain  if  life  had  really  fled.  She 
was  but  too  quickly  convinced  of  this.  The  blood  was  dried 
on  the  clothes.  The  deed  had  evidently  been  done  some  days 
before. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  "  here's  some  trace  of  the 
work." 

Maude  turned  quickly  round.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
dacr2:er  which  she  at  once  remembered  havinor  seen  in  Father 
Joseph's  hand  while  she  watched  him  through  the  crevice. 

"  That  was  Father  Joseph's,"  she  said ;  "  this,  then,  is  his 
doing  !" 

"  Fiend  !  traitor  !  bloodhound,  that  he  is  !"  cried  the  Earl, 
"  hanging  and  quartering  are  too  good  for  him — I  would  he 
were  whipped  to  death  at  the  cart's  tail !  He  shall  rue  this 
ere  many  days  are  over  his  head.  My  Ferrara  shall  drink  his 
heart's  blood." 

Execrations  and  vows  of  vengeance  burst  from  the  whole 
party,  and  it  needed  not  the  Earl's  command  for  the  work  of 
destruction  to  begin. 

"  Pull  down  every  stone  of  it !"  he  said ;  "  such  deeds  of 
darkness  shall  never  harbour  here  again." 

At  Maude's  request  the  remains  of  the  wretched  woman 
were  first  removed,  and  placed  in  a  rude  grave,  hastily  dug 
for  her  under  a  neighbouring  tree. 

Kirkaldy  was  active  in  the  work  of  destruction,  until 
suddenly  he  was  arrested  by  coming  upon  an  iron  ring, 
fastened  to  a  stone,  which  was  half  concealed  by  a  projection 
of  the  building.  The  whole  party  rushed  to  the  spot,  eager 
to  discover  what  new  mystery  it  concealed.  When  the  stone 
was  removed,  a  small  vault  was  found,  into  which  they 
descended,  bearing  with  them  hghted  fir  branches  to  supply 
the  place  of  torches. 

A  stifling  vapour  ascended,  and  when  they  reached  the 
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bottom  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  often,  and  at  no  very- 
distant  period,  used  as  a  charnel-house.  Human  bones  were 
scattered  about,  and  even  the  Earl's  stout  followers  shuddered 
with  horror.  When  near  the  centre  of  the  vault  one  of  them 
stumbled  over  a  skeleton,  whose  whitened  skull  and  vacant 
eye-balls  gleamed  through  the  darkness  on  the  invaders  of  its 
ghastly  sepulchre.  They  hastened  from  the  ill-omened  spot, 
and  rapidly  completing  the  work  of  destruction,  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  leaving  the  tower  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

"  So  an  order  he  got,  and  search  was  made  ;  but  no  such  man  could  now  be 
found."  Holy  War. 

"  Hear  me,  my  mother  earth  !  behold  it,  heaven ! 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 
Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  1 
Have  I  not  had  uiy  brain  searM,  my  heart  riven  ?" 

Childe  Harold. 

"With  every  breeze  a  spirit  sends 
To  me  some  warning  sisrn  ; 
A  mournful  gift  is  mine,  oh,  friends  ! 
A  mournful  gift  is  niiite." 


"The  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern." 


Mrs.  Hemans. 
Ecclesiastes. 


The  sun  was  setting  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
Maude's  deliverance,  when  the  towers  of  Stirling  Castle, 
glowing  in  its  crimson  rays,  greeted  her  sight. 

"  We  part  company  here,  fair  niece,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he 
called  his  men  to  halt  at  a  turn  of  the  road.  "  Father 
Joseph  will  have  scant  time  to  play  his  pranks,  methinks, 
between  this  and  yonder  Castle."  He  saluted  her  with  rough 
kindness,  and  committing  her  to  the  willing  guardianship  of 

15* 
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the  Knight  of  Kirkaldy  and  a  few  trusty  followers,  rode  oflf 
with  his  men  in  the  direction  of  Dou^flas  Castle. 

Their  approach  had  been  observed,  and  the  draw-bndge 
was  lowered,  and  the  portcullis  raised,  whilst  the  Qieen  with 
her  ladies  waited  to  welcome  the  Lady  Maude's  return. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  my  child,"  said  Queen  Margaret,  as 
she  folded  Maude  to  her  bosom,  "  that  I  see  you  once  more  ! 
What  have  I  not  suffered  since  we  lost  you  !  and  you,  too, 
how  pale  and  changed  you  look !  I  fear  you  are  very  ill  ?" 

"  1  shall  soon  be  well,  now  I  am  again  with  you,  my  royal 
and  dear  aunt.  I  have  indeed  been  dehvered  out  of  fearful 
snares ;  but  the  danger  is  over,  and  nought  remains  for  us  but 
praise." 

"  I  shudder  to  think  of  all  you  have  passed  through,  my 
child,"  said  the  Queen,  "yet  but  vague  and  uncertain  ruiriours 
have  reached  us  here.  Tell  me  what  has  befallen  since  you 
left  us?" 

Maude  recounted  all  that  had  passed  during  her  eventful 
absence,  leaving  out  only  such  circumstances  as  might  have 
implicated  Lady  Lennox  in  the  tale  of  wrong  and  treachery. 

"  Some  other  incidents  there  are,  my  royal  lady,"  she  i^aid 
at  length,  "  but  they  must  be  reserved  for  your  private  ear." 

As  Maude  uttered  these  words  her  eyes  met  those  of  the 
Lady  Lennox,  whose  look  quailed  beneath  that  of  her  she  had 
injured.  The  expression  was  not  unobserved  by  the  Queen  ; 
but  she  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  horror  of  Father  Jo- 
seph's perfidy,  to  have  leisure  at  that  moment  to  dwell  upon  it. 

"  And  this  is  the  man  I  have  trusted  as  my  guide  to 
heaven  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Go,  minions  !  and  bring  him  to 
my  presence.  If  his  guilty  life  be  spared,  which  he  deserveth 
not,  henceforth  he  shall  lack  at  least  the  power  and  liberty  to 
work  further  ill." 

Father  Joseph  had  never  been  popular  in  the  Castle,  where, 
in  snite  of  his  character  for  sanctitv,  he  had  been  reo^arded 
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more  with  fear  than  love ;  and  the  leaven  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  which  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  was 
rapidly  working  amongst  the  mass,  aided,  no  doubt,  both  by 
the  prayers  and  example  of  the  venerable  Elspeth,  had  latterly 
rendered  him  almost  detested.  The  Queen's  order  was 
therefore  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  a  diligent  search  for  the 
priest  made  in  every  part  of  the  Castle. 

"  You  will  not  touch  his  life,  my  royal  mistress  ?  "  said  the 
Lady  Maude,  imploringly.  "  Oh  !  give  him  time  for  repent- 
ance." 

"  I  know  not  if  justice  will  suffer  him  to  escape,"  said  the 
Queen.  "  He  hath  murdered  in  darkness  and  secresy.  Do 
not  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ahke  require  that  he  should 
meet  his  doom  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  let  him  be  slain,"  said  the  Lady  Lennox ; 
"  the  life  of  a  priest  is  held  of  small  account  by  those  whom 
the  new  faith  hath  made  wiser  than  their  generation  ! " 

The  fair  cheek  of  the  Lady  of  Crawford  turned  pale  at 
this  allusion  to  her  father ;  and  the  Queen,  turning  hastily  to 
her  daughter,  said,  "  Your  words  are  unbecoming.  Lady  Len- 
nox." But  further  conversation  was  prevented  by  the  en- 
trance of  several  attendants,  loudly  proclaiming  that  Father 
Joseph  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His  room  had  been 
searched,  and  every  article  of  value  belonging  to  him  was 
missing.  No  sentinel  had  seen  him  pass ;  but  this  was  not 
surprising,  as  he  was  known  to  have  a  key  to  a  private  postern 
which  was  rarely  used. 

The  horse  he  usually  rode  was  absent  from  the  stable. 
It  was  afterwards  found  saddled  and  bridled,  but  without  a 
rider,  feeding  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest  a  few  miles  distant. 
Whether  the  priest  had  been  thrown  from  it  and  perished 
unheard  of,  or  whether  he  had  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  more 
successfully  eluding  pursuit,  and  escaped  to  France,  was  never 
ascertained. 
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"  Have  I  now  your  Grace's  permission  to  withdraw  ?  "  said 
Maude,  when  the  tumult  occasioned  by  Father  Joseph's  disap- 
pearance had  a  httle  subsided.  "  I  would  see  my  nurse ; 
wherefore  does  Elspeth's  welcome  tarry  so  long  ? " 

"  She  is  not  apprised  of  your  coming,  my  child,"  said  the 
Queen.  "  Old  Annie  has  for  some  time  been  ill,  and  Elspeth 
almost  night  and  day  attends  her.  She  is  m  the  eastern 
turret,  and  from  thence  Elspeth  could  not  see  your  approach." 

"  Is  Annie  ill  ? "  said  Maude,  hastily.     "  I  will  go  to  her." 

While  the  Castle  was  thus  agitated,  old  Annie,  undis- 
tm'bed  by  sounds  which  did  not  reach  her  turret,  lay  in  a 
tranquil  sleep. 

Elspeth  sat  by  the  bed  ;  Maude's  Bible  lay  on  her  lap,  and 
by  turns  she  perused  its  pages,  or  tm-ned  to  waich  the  repose 
of  the  aged  sufferer. 

At  last  the  old  woman  opened  her  eyes. 

"  What  sound  is  that  I  hear,  Elspeth  ? "  she  said. 

"  It's  but  the  cry  o'  a  hoolet  in  the  Ivy  Tower,  Annie." 

At  this  moment  the  bird,  a  huge  white  owl,  flew  across  the 
window.  It  rested  for  a  moment,  and  flapped  its  wings  on  a 
branch  that  crossed  the  casement. 

"  Ay,  there  it  is,"  said  Annie.  "  It's  a  warnin'  that  ca's 
me  awa',  but  it  bodes  nae  ill :  nocht  can  bode  ill  to  me  that 
ca's  me  to  my  God." 

"  To  rest  vd'  Him,  Annie,"  said  Elspeth,  bending  over  her, 
"  after  the  troubles  o'  tliis  weary  life,  is  a  blessed  lot.  Ye 
hae  kent  mickle  sorrow,  but  it's  a'  ower  noo.  There  '  the 
wicked  cease  frae  troubhn',  and  there  the  weary  are  at  rest.' " 

"  There  I  shall  meet  my  auld  gudeman — he  has  a  martyr's 
croun ;  I  shall  be  streekit  on  a  lownsome  bed,  but  he  on  a 
bluidy  field.  My  windin'  sheet  shall  be  o'  the  fine  hnen,  but 
his  was  but  a  sodger's  plaid." 

"  They  that  were  sindered  in  dule  will  meet  in  gledness 
there,  Annie  ;  and  better  than  a',  ye'll  see  His  face  in  peace, 
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that  was  slain  for  you.  And  oh  !  it's  a  lichtsome  road  that 
leads  to  Him — the  way  may  be  drear  and  lang — and  sair 
may  our  feet  be  wounded  and  torn  on  the  road  ;  but  aince 
wi'  Him,  we'll  see  they  were  but  torn  by  the  thorns  that  fell 
frae  his  croun.  Your  auld  gudeman  is  castin'  his  croun  at 
the  Redeemer's  feet  now,  and  ye'll  soon  join  him  in  singin' 
Hallelujah  to  the  Lamb  for  ever." 

"  And  shall  I  see  His  face,  wha  hae  been  a  wicked  and 
godless  sinner  a'  my  days  ?  I  could  aye  see  farer  nor  ither 
folk  ;  but  though  I  lookit  behint  the  veil,  I  lookit  na  to  the 
God  that  was  abune  a'.  Elspeth,  ye  hae  learnt  my  sorrowfu* 
hairt  to  find  rest  in  him.  Ye  broujxht  me  to  the  foot  o'  the 
cross,  and  the  weicht  was  hfted  frae  my  hairt  when  1  lookit  on 
Him  that  hung  there.'' 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  remained  for  some  time  silent. 
Elspeth  thought  she  slept.  It  was  not  sleep,  but  one  of  those 
visionary  trances  with  which  she  was  familiar.  She  moved 
her  lips,  and  muttered,  while  Elspeth  hung  over  her  with  the 
reverence  always  shown  in  Scotland  to  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  gifted  with  the  second  sight.  For  some  time  Elspeth 
could  not  understand  what  she  said.  At  length  old  Annie 
exclaimed, 

"  Ay,  ay ;  clouds  and  sunshine ;  but  my  sunshine  was  a* 
first,  and  the  clouds  at  the  hinner  end." 

She  again  was  silent,  then  went  on  in  a  more  subdued 
tone. 

"  The  wee  cothouse,  and  the  auld  tree  that  the  wind  soughed 
saftly  through  at  e'en,  the  sunny  holm,  the  ewes  feeding ;  and 
there  I  sat  by  his  side.  The  flames !  the  flames  !  She  went 
up  in  a  chariot  o'  fire !  but  it  was  a  swift  ane.  White 
glejiming  angel,  I  see  thee !  I  am  coming !  but  where's  her 
bairn  ?" 

She  started  suddenly  up  in  bed,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
and  clear  tone, — 
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"  The  Leddy  Maude  has  come !  she  is  in  the  house.  Let 
me  see  her  before  I  die." 

"  Alack  !  alack !  I  wish  she  were  !"  said  Elspeth,  mourn- 
fully. "  I  doubt  my  bairn  is  in  no  sic  canny  beild  ;  but  the 
Lord  o'  Angus  has  been  away  these  six  days,  he  may  sune  be 
coming  back ;  an  it  be  God's  will,  Annie,  ye'll  see  her  ance 
mair  afore  ye  pass  away." 

"  She's  in  the  house  e'en  noo ;  let  me  see  her.  I  canna 
win  awa  till  I  hae  sicht  o'  her  winsome  face." 

Elspeth  still  hesitated ;  but  the  old  woman's  agitation 
became  so  extreme,  that  she  left  the  room,  more  with  the  hope 
of  calming  her,  than  with  any  expectation  of  receiving  tidings 
of  the  Lady  Maude. 

She  descended  the  turret  staircase,  and  passing  through 
several  passages,  was  struck  by  the  unusual  silence  and  deso- 
lation that  pervaded  the  house.  She  was  not  less  struck,  on 
gaining  the  lower  floors,  to  find  all  bustle  and  commotion. 
Servants  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  every  one  giving  direc- 
tions, which  no  one  followed. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  she  inquired.  "  Has  aucht  o'  evil 
befallen  ?" 

"  Father  Joseph !  Father  Joseph !"  exclaimed  a  servant  who 
was  hurrying  past. 

"  What  o' him?" 

"  He  is  gone." 

"  Dead  !  is  he  gaen  to  his  account  ?"  said  Elspeth,  hasten- 
ing on  to  the  hall.  She  opened  the  door — Maude  was 
before  her. 

She  stood  transfixed — deprived  of  speech — almost  of  con- 
sciousness. The  power  of  feeling  was  frozen — her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  child  ;  but  not  one  word  could  she  utter. 

Maude  rushed  towards  her,  clasped  her  arms  around  the 
old  woman's  neck,  and  strove,  by  every  soothing  word  and 
tender  caress,  to  recall  her  to  herself.    Still  Elspeth  spoke  not. 
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"  Nurse,  dear  nurse !  will  you  not  speak  to  your  child ! 
God  has  brought  me  safely  back  to  you.  Will  you  not  wel- 
come me  with  one  word  ?" 

"  My  bairn,  my  ain  bairn !"  exclaimed  the  old  nurse  at 
kngth,  pressing  her  convulsively  to  her  bosom. 

She  was  silent  for  some  moments  ;  then  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  exclaimed — 

"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  door  opened,  and  old 
Annie,  in  her  white  night-dress,  looking  more  like  one  from 
the  dead  than  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  stood  before  them. 
She  had  not  left  her  bed  for  many  weeks.  A  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  the  assembled  family,  and  the  servants  looked  at 
each  other  with  superstitious  dread,  but  no  one  spoke. 

The  old  woman  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  hall  and 
stood — her  tall  figure  attenuated  to  a  shadowy  thinness, 
drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height — her  glassy  eyes  fixed  upon 
Maude.  She  stretched  out  her  long  bony  hand,  and  placed 
it  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Child  o'  Douglas,  I  hae  waited  to  see  thee  ance  mair. 
The  spirit  couldna  part  without  thee.  Now,  lay  yer  hand  on 
ray  heart  and  let  me  go." 

"  No,  Annie,"  said  Maude,  clasping  the  aged  sybil's  cold 
hand  in  her  own  ;  "  you  must  not  leave  us  now.  My  care 
shall  be  to  make  your  old  age  happy." 

"  It  may  not  be,  leddy.  My  weird  is  dreed — my  threid  is 
spun — the  end  o'  it  is  maist  aff  the  rock  now,  and  I  maun 
awa'.  I  waited  but  to  see  the  ravelled  hank  o'  your  young 
life  redd.  A's  right  wi'  her  bairn  now,  and  the  flame-robed 
martyr  is  callin'  to  me  to  come." 

She  fell  as  she  spoke.  Maude  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Elspeth,  bore  her  skeleton  form  to  the 
nearest  seat. 
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They  laid  her  along  the  old  oak  bench,  and  every  one 
crowded  round  her,  Elspeth  applying  restoratives  while  Maude 
supported  her  head. 

All  stood  mutely  round,  gazing  upon  her  with  superstitious 
reverence,  when  suddenly  she  started,  opened  her  eyes,  and 
sitting  upright  on  the  bench,  began  in  a  clear  loud  voice  to 
sing  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken — the  bystanders  were  transfixed. 

The  old  woman  sang  the  Psalm  to  the  end  without  any 
abatement  of  strength;  then  clasping  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy, 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  thrilling  power,  "  Hallelujah  !  hallelu- 
jah !  hallelujah !"  The  third  repetition  vibrated  and  died 
away  upon  her  hps — ^her  eyes  closed — she  fell  back  in  Maude's 
arms — the  spirit  had  passed  away. 

"  All  is  over,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  she  is  gone." 

Maude  gazed  long  and  earnestly  on  the  features,  now 
settled  in  the  repose  of  death.  The  strong  feehngs  and 
enthusiastic  imagination  of  the  old  woman  had  ploughed  deep 
lines  on  her  countenance  ;  but  there  was  now  on  the  brow  an 
expression  of  tranquil  rest,  such  as  it  had  never  known  in  life. 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

"  Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind ! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty,  thou  art ; 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 
To  fetters  and  the  damp  vault's  da^iess  gloom. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

****** 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God  :" 

Sonnet  on  Ckillon. 

The  fii-st  months  of  winter  passed  to  Norman  Leslie  in  the 
hard  service  of  the  galleys.     His  only  consolation  was  in  the 
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society  of  John  Knox  ;  but  this  he  was  not  long  permitted  to 
enjoy.  An  order  was  issued  for  his  removal,  along  with 
several  of  the  prisoners,  to  the  Castle  of  Scherisbourg.* 

Almost  any  change  gave  hope  of  relief;  but  the  thought 
of  leaving  Knox,  to  whom  Norman  had  become  strongly 
attached,  counterbalanced  the  advantage. 

"  So  I  hear  we  are  to  part,  Sir  Norman,"  said  the  Reformer, 
when  he  heard  the  tidings  ;  "  and  sith  it  must  be  so,  may  the 
Lord  be  with  you  according  to  His  word  !" 

"  I  shall  sorely  want  the  guide  and  counsellor  I  have  found 
in  you.  Master  Knox,"  replied  Norman. 

"  And  think  you  not  you  have  a  better  counsellor  ?"  replied 
Knox,  "  and  a  friend  who,  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  surpasses 
all  of  mortal  birth  ?  Howsomever,  think  not  but  that  I  shall 
miss  your  company,  which  I  have  found  to  profit  in  this  our 
captivity." 

"  Master  Knox,"  said  Norman  solemnly,  "  when  I  first  took 
this  cause  in  hand,  for  which  we  now  suffer,  I  did  it  to  free 
my  country  from  a  cruel  thrall ;  but  now  I  see  that  Scotland 
has  need  of  a  mightier  redemption.  And  if  we  are  ever  free- 
men, I  give  you  the  word  of  a  true  man  to  help  you  forward, 
with  heart  and  hand,  in  this  great  reforming  work." 

"We  may  never  meet  again  in  the  flesh.  Sir  knight; 
natheless,  though  it  be  single-handed,  let  each  go  forward  as 
the  champion  of  the  true  Evangel.  Doubt  not  that  the  Lord 
would  recall  us  to  Scotland  if  He  had  work  for  us  to  do 
there  :  and  that  He  hath  that  work,  my  spirit  is  assured ; 
yea,  I  am  confident  that  my  tongue,  which  for  the  present 
He  hath  put  to  silence,  shall  yet  proclaim  His  truth  in  that 
same  city  of  St.  Andrews,  where  at  the  first  He  did  open  my 
mouth." 

At  this  period,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  the  light 
of  Revelation  was  "  neither  clear  nor  dark,"  many  gifted  spirits 

♦  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation. 
IG 
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arose,  as  angels  who  excel  in  strength,  upon  whom  a  power 
of  faith  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  similar  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  Abrahain,  Elijah,  and  other  saints  of  old. 

The  history  of  the  true  Church  is  ever  tnat  of  the  burning 
bush ;  but  there  are  times  when  the  flames  of  persecution  are 
more  peculiarly  needed  to  revive  the  sinking  or  dead  faith  of 
those  who  have  been  drawn  away  after  idols. 

Such  a  time  of  fiery  trial  had  visited  the  ancient  Church 
when  Elijah  arose  and  witnessed  for  God  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding darkness  ;  and  now  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  stood 
forth  as  the  apostles  of  another  Reformation ;  and  the  same 
faith  which  enabled  Elijah  to  shut  and  open  the  heaven,  and 
to  call  down  fire  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  simply 
believing  that  what  He  had  promised  He  was  faithful  to  per- 
form, now  actuated  Knox,  when  he  confidently  predicted,  to 
Master  James  Balfour  and  various  others,  that  he  would  yet 
return  to  Scotland  to  finish  the  work  God  had  called  him  to 
perform. 

"Master  James  Balfour  being  in  the  galley  with  John 
Knox,  and  being  wondrous  familiar  with  him,  would  often- 
times ask  his  judgment  if  he  thought  that  ever  they  should 
be  delivered  ?  Whose  answer  was,  ever  from  the  day  they 
entered  into  the  galleys,  that  God  would  dehver  them  from 
this  bondage  to  his  glory,  even  in  this  life. 

"  And  lying  betwixt  Dundee  and  St.  Andrews,  the  second 
time  that  the  galleys  returned  to  Scotland,  the  said  John 
Knox  being  so  extremely  sick  that  few  hoped  for  his  life,  the 
said  Mr.  James  willed  him  to  look  to  the  land,  and  asked  if 
he  knew  it  ?  Who  answered,  '  Yes,  I  know  it  well ;  for  I  see 
the  steeple  of  that  place  where  God  in  public  opened  my 
mouth  to  His  glory ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  how  weak 
soever  that  I  now  appear,  that  I  shall  not  depart  this  life  till 
that  my  tongue  shall  glorify  His  name  in  the  same  place.' 

"  This  reported  the  said  Mr.  James  in  the  presence  of  many 
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witnesses,  years  bttfore  that  ever  the  foresaid  John  set  foot  in 
Scotland  tliis  last  time  to  preach."* 

Officers  were  waiting  to  convey  Norman  and  his  com- 
panions to  land.  His  parting  with  the  Reformer  was  brief; 
but  the  benediction  of  Knox  shewed  a  degree  of  emotion  he 
did  not  think  any  earthly  event  could  have  awakened  in  his 
stern  nature. 

Norman  did  not  find  his  condition  improved  by  the 
exchange  he  had  made  from  the  galleys  to  a  prison  life. 

He  was,  indeed,  relieved  from  the  labour  which  had  almost 
worn  out  his  vigorous  frame,  but  lie  was  deprived  of  the  solace 
which  the  society  of  his  fellow-sufferers  had  afforded.  The 
dreary  sohtude  to  which  he  was  now  condemned — the  total 
absence  of  every  occupation  and  interest — leaving  the  mind  a 
prey  to  its  own  sad  and  anxious  thoughts,  caused  a  suffering 
more  acute  than  any  bodily  toil  or  privation. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  found  that  even  the  privilege  of  being 
left  undisturbed  in  his  solitude  was  denied.  A  priest  of  the 
Romish  Church  visited  his  cell  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
restoring  him  to  the  true  faith. 

"  I  have  come  to  summon  thee  to  the  holy  sacrament  of 
the  mass,"  he  said,  "  which  thou  shalt  this  day  b©  permitted 
to  attend  in  the  chapel." 

"  I  cannot  go,"  replied  Norman  ;  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
is  but  an  idolatrous  mummery,  pounng  contempt  on  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  Of  such  may  I  not 
partake,  nor  will  I  even  with  my  eyes  behold  it." 

"  But  thou  shalt  behold  it,  and  likewise  partake  thereof," 
returned  the  priest.  "  Know  you  not  that  in  this  prison  you 
are  under  authority,  and  may  not  disobey  the  commands  laid 
upon  you  ?" 

"  My  person  in  this  place  is  in  bondage,"  replied  Norman 
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calmly,  "  and  with  it  ye  can,  indeed,  do  as  ye  list,  but  the 
spirit  can  no  man  fetter." 

"  I  say  ye  shall  go.  Sir  knight,"  said  the  priest,  his  features 
becoming  inflamed  with  rage,  "  though  I  should  send  for  the 
warders  of  the  prison  to  carry  you  there  by  force." 

"  You  may  cause  my  bodily  presence  to  be  conveyed  there." 
replied  Norman,  "  but  you  cannot,  nor  can  any  man  on  earth, 
compel  me  to  bow  myself  in  the  house  of  Rimmon." 

"  Child  of  perdition,  darest  thou  thus  speak  to  a  priest  ? 
Thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  save  thy  soul.  Do  as  I  command 
thee." 

"  One  hisrher  than  thou  hath  commanded  me  to  worsh*  - 
God  alone." 

"  And  darest  thou,  blasphemer,  say  that  the  Church  wor- 
shippeth  not  God  ?  Unholy  as  thou  art,  wilt  thou  compare 
her  sacred  mysteries  with  the  worship  of  Rimmon  ?" 

"  The  worship  of  Rimmon  was  idolatry,  and  the  mass  is  no 
better." 

"  Wilt  thou  prove  that  on  the  rack,  fair  sir  ?"  inquired  the 
priest,  sneering. 

"  God  helping  me,  I  will,"  said  Norman  as  he  spoke  with 
unshrinking,  boldness,  and  a  calm  determined  tone.  The 
priest  was  for  a  moment  arrested,  but  immediately  relapsing 
into  his  former  violence,  exclaimed, — 

"  Vile  heretic,  thou  shalt  yet  burn  for  this !" 

"  Wiser  and  holier  men  than   I  have  done  so  ere  now," 
said  Norman,  as  the  priest  left  the  cell,  "  and  the  strength 
•  which  supported  them  will  also  sustain  me."     - 

In  a  few  minutes  the  captain  of  the  prison,  with  two  under- 
lings, arrived,  and  in  spite  of  both  remonstrance  and  resistance, 
forced  him  to  the  chapel. 

There  he  was  obliged  to  witness  the  idolatrous  ceremony, 
but  determinedly  refused  to  bend  his  knee  at  the  elevation  of 
the  host. 
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His  obduracy  increased  his  hardship.  From  this  time  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  making  every  lawful  exertion  to  effect  his 
escape.  With  a  firm  mind  he  had  borne  his  trials,  and  he 
now  v/ith  energy  strove  to'  cut  them  short. 

For  some  time  no  possible  means  of  deliverance  presented 
itself.  The  prison  walls  were  too  strong,  and  his  guards  too 
vigilant.  At  length  he  was  one  morning  surprised  by  seeing 
his  surly  gaoler  was  exchanged  for  one  of  a  milder  aspect.  lie 
"was  accompanied  by  the  captain,  who  remained  until  the  usual 
offices  were  performed,  watching  the  turnkey  the  while  with  a 
fixed  scrutiny. 

The  next  morning  the  gaoler  returned  alone ;  without 
uttering  a  word,  he  slipped  a  small  bit  of  paper  under  the 
platter  containing  Norman's  food. 

As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  Norman  hastened  to  examine  it, 
and  recognised  at  once  the  well-known  writing  of  Melville.  It 
informed  him  that  the  man  was  trustworthy,  and  could  assist 
him  to  escape,  which,  he  continued,  "  Master  Knox  himself 
advises  you  should  '  by  all  means  essay  to  do,  if  so  be  it  may  be 
accomplished  without  the  shedding  of  blood.'  "* 

Norman  afterwards  heard  that  this  man  had  been  a  prisoner 
with  Melville  at  Brest,  and  that  hearing  he  was  to  be 
exchanged,  he  had  urged  him  to  further,  by  any  means  in  his 
power,  the  liberation  of  Norman  and  his  fellow-sufferers. 

He  was  himself  unable  to  take  advantage  of  his  gaoler's 
friendly  feelings  from  severe  illness,  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced  by  the  hardships  he  endured,  and  of  which  he  soon 
afterwards  died. 

At  night  when  the  gaoler  returned,  Norman  opened  a 
conversation  with  him,  cautiously  at  first,  to  ascertain  whether 
he  continued  steadfast. 

He  found  him  willing  to  be  of  use  in  any  enterprise,  but 
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timid  and  cautious  to  an  extreme.  The  support  of  N'orman's 
hold  sj»int  was,  however,  suthcient  to  lead  him  to  undertake 
their  rescue  ;  and  he  soon  shewed  great  alertness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Norman's  schemes,  though  the  formation  of  them  was 
entirely  dependent  on  Leshe.  In  the  first  place,  he  conveyed 
messages  from  Norman  to  the  Lairds  of  PitmiUie  and  Grange, 
his  two  fellow-prisoners,  desiring  them  to  be  ready  upon  a 
certain  night,  when  it  was  proposed  to  attempt  an  escape. 
The  night  arrived,  and,  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  the 
turnkey  locked  the  doors  of  the  three  cells  with  all  the  usual 
a]ipearance  of  care  and  security,  but  shot  the  bolts  past  the 
staples  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  means  of  an  instrument 
with  which  l^e  had  provided  them,  they  were  able  to  withdraw 
the  fasteninof. 

The  keys  were  delivered  to  the  captain  as  usual,  and  the 
rounds  were  made  without  the  insecurity  being  discovered. 
During  the  short  interval  that  elapsed  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise,  the 
words  of  Knox  forcibly  occurred  to  Norman's  memory — "  If 
the  Lord  have  work  fur  ye  to  do  in  Scotland,  doubt  not  but  that 
He  will  open  the  way  thither,"  and  committing  his  way  to  the 
Lord  he  began  his  preparations.  As  the  last  vibration  of  the 
appointed  hour  tolled  heavily  from  the  great  clock  of  the 
prison,  he  took  advantage  of  its  sound  to  conceal  any  slight 
noise  that  he  might  make  in  opening  the  door  of  his  cell. 

He  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  passing  cautiously 
through,  closed  the  door,  and  proceeded  with  stealthy  steps 
to  the  cells  he  had  been  directed  to  as  those  of  his  com- 
panions. He  found  them  ready  to  join  him,  and  without  one 
word  of  greeting  they  stole  along  the  passage  to  a  window 
where  the  gaoler  had  appointed  to  meet  them.  He  was  there 
provided  with  a  dark  lantern  and  a  coil  of  ropes. 

With  great  care  they  undid  the  fastenings  of  the  window, 
and  having  made  one  end  of  the  rope  fast  to  an  iron  bar,  and 
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removed  another  which  he  had  previously  filed  through, 
Norman  first  essayed  the  descent. 

The  castle  on  tliis  side  was  built  on  a  precipitous  rock,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lay  a  deep  and  thickly  wooded  ravine. 
When  Norman  had  slid  down  to  the  end  of  the  rope  he 
found  he  was  still  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground, 
and  the  footinor  on  the  edixe  of  the  rock,  even  should  he  reach 
it  alive,  was  precarious  and  unsafe  in  the  extreme.  With  one 
look  to  the  awful  gulf  beneath — with  one  prayer  for  mercy 
on  his  soul — he  let  go  his  hold.  He  reached  the  ground  in 
safety,  but  alighted  on  a  rock,  which  gave  way  with  his 
weight,  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  the  Laird  of  Grange, 
who  was  preparing  to  follow — "  He  is  killed !  he  is  dashed  to 
the  bottom." 

"  Follow  him  an  ye  be  a  man,"  cried  the  Laird  of  Pitmillie 
in  a  subdued  voice,  "  we  are  discovered.  Better  be  killed  in 
free  air  than  rot  like  vermin  herp." 

His  words  were  quickly  verified  by  sounds  of  doors  open- 
ing and  shutting,  and  rapid  footsteps  in  the  passages. 

Grange  quickly  descended,  and  Pitmillie  followed  without 
an  instant's  hesitation.  They  both  reached  the  ground  in 
safety.  The  uproar  in  the  Castle  increased,  and  they  could 
now  see  lights  flitting  to  and  fro  before  the  windows. 

To  their  astonishment  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  gaoler 
uniting  in  the  hue  and  cry  after  them,  and  at  once  guessed 
that  he  was  seeking  his  own  safety  by  betraying  them.  Not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  the  easiest  way  of  escape  would 
have  been  to  go  along  the  face  of  the  rock  to  the  shelter  of  a 
thicket  at  a  short  distance,  and  such  had  Vjeen  the  concerted 
plan  ;  but  now  their  oFily  hope  was  in  descending  the  jireci- 
pice  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  where  it  had  long  been  con- 
sidered impossible  for  human  footsteps  to  tread. 

This  they  instantly  resolved  to  do ;    and  by  an  almost 
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superhuman  exertion  they  succeeded  in  making  the  descent. 
It  was  time — for  the  gate  of  the  castle  was  now  thrown  open, 
and  several  men  issued  forth  with  torches.  Stones  and  other 
missiles  were  thrown  down  the  precipice ;  for  by  the  clear 
moonlight  the  persons  of  the  fugitives  were  distinctly  visible- 
Their  danger  was  becoming  every  moment  more  imminent, 
but  they  were  now  standing  beside  the  senseless  body  of  their 
fallen  comrade,  and  to  desert  him  was  impossible.  Half 
carrying,  half  dragging  him,  they  made  their  way  through 
the  tangled  bushes,  when  their  further  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  roaring  cataract  that  filled  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ravine. 

They  stood  at  its  foot,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  sheer 
precipices.  On  the  opposite  bank  only,  one  or  two  trees  that 
grew  from  the  face  of  the  rock  afforded  a  possibility  of  shelter 
under  their  perilous  circumstances.  Already  their  pursuers 
were  on  the  brow  of  the  rock,  their  torches  gleaming  into  the 
abyss. 

Kirkaldy  raised  the  insensible  body  of  Norman  in  his  arms, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  plunged  into  the  river. 

The  water  was  deep,  and  for  some  seconds  he  feared  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ford  it,  encumbered  as  he  was ;  but 
the  cold  shock  had  recalled  Norman  to  life.     He  moved. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  said. 

"  In  bad  case  enough,  man,"  replied  Kirkaldy ;  "  the  cold 
water  is  around  us,  and  the  cold  steel  behind." 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Norman,  who  now  began  to  see  how 
ma+ters  stood,  "  I  will  not  endanger  thee." 

With  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  other  side. 
An  old  gnarled  tree  hung  over  the  water;  into  this  they 
ascended,  and  concealed  themselves  amongst  the  branches. 

The  foremost  of  their  pursuers  had  now  reached  the  brink 
of  the  water. 

"They  have  escaped  this  way,  I  am  sure,  for  I  heard  the 
plunge,"  said  one. 
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"  That  cannot  be,"  said  a  voice  which  they  recognized  as 
their  gaoler's,  "  the  current  is  deep  and  strong,  and  there  is 
not  a  place  on  the  other  side  where  a  cat  could  climb ;  follow 
down  the  gorge." 

The  fugitives  heard  no  more ;  but  the  pursuers  appeared 
to  take  the  gaoler's  advice,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Norman  and  his  companions  descended  from  their  retreat 
"with  as  much  haste  as  possible,  and  succeeded  in  scaling  the 
rocks  with  less  difficulty  than  the  man's  interest  in  their 
escape  had  led  him  to  represent.  They  emerged  upon  an 
open  marshy  piece  of  ground.  As  they  paused  a  moment  to 
consider  their  future  course,  the  sound  of  waves  told  them 
they  were  close  upon  the  sea-shore.  A  short  walk  brought 
them  to  the  sands.  The  tide  was  low ;  and  all  night  they 
continued  to  pursue  their  journey  along  the  beach,  not  daring 
to  rest  where  there  was  no  shelter  at  hand  of  either  rock  or 
tree. 

The  morning  arose  dark  and  cloudy  ;  the  piercing  wind 
blew  the  sleet  and  rain  in  their  faces,  but  the  unfortunate 
travellei's  still  pursued  their  way.  Footsore  and  weary,  tlii^y 
arrived  at  nightfall  at  a  little  fishing  village,  where  they  ven- 
tured to  stop  and  purchase  some  food.  Their  wants  were 
quickly  supplied;  but  their  worthy  host  of  the  little  auberge 
appeared  so  curious  as  to  their  history,  that  they  dared  not 
seek  even  the  short  rest  their  fatiofue  demanded. 

Worn  out  and  suftering  acutely  from  the  injuries  he  had 
received  in  his  fall,  Norman  was  hardly  able  to  proceed  ano- 
ther step,  and  his  friends  were  reduced  almost  to  despair  by 
the  growing  impossibility  of  either  concealment  or  flight. 

At  this  moment  a  stout,  square-built  man,  in  the  garb  of  a 
Dutch  sailor,  entered  the  auberge. 

"  I  have  come  for  die  gelt,  Meynheer,"  he  said ;  "  we  sail 
with  the  morning  tide." 

"  Whither  are  you  bound  ?"  inquired  Norman  quickly. 
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The  man  eyed  him  dehberately  from  head  to  foot  before  he 
answered. 

"  For  Deutsch-land,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  carry  passengers  ?" 

"Nein." 

After  a  moment's  whispered  conversation,  the  fugitives 
agreed  to  try  to  bribe  the  man  to  give  them  a  passage,  and 
sail  immediately. 

He  soon  agfreed  to  take  them  on  board,  but  could  not  sail 
until  the  morning  tide.  He  appeared  at  once,  however,  to 
comprehend  that  they  required  concealment,  and  made  his 
bargain  accordingly.  The  small  stock  of  gold  that  Grange  had 
managed  to  retain  concealed  about  his  person,  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  his  present  demands.  They  agreed,  however, 
to  give  him  a  considerably  larger  sum  if  he  landed  them  at 
Amsterdam  in  safety. 

The  night  was  stormy,  and  they  found  good  cause  to  be 
thankful,  when  the  morning  light  shewed  them  its  effects,  that 
they  had  not  unloosed  their  moorings. 

With  the  change  of  the  tide,  however,  the  wind  went  down, 
and  soon  after  daybreak  they  weighed  anchor. 

For  several  days  the  little  vessel  was  beat  about  on  the 
German  Ocean. 

Norman's  sufferings  were  increased  by  the  utter  want  of 
accommodation  ;  and  the  pain  of  his  bruises  was  every  hour 
rendered  more  severe  by  the  dampness  of  the  hold,  the  floor 
of  which  was  his  only  bed. 

Fever  gained  ground  upon  him,  and  his  friends  began  to 
fear  that  he  wouM  never  reach  the  shore  alive. 

When  hope  was  almost  gone,  the  mist  that  had  rendered  it 
impossil>le  for  them  to  steer  their  course,  suddenly  cleared 
away,  and  shewed  the  coast  of  Holland  lying  close  to  the 
leeward  of  their  vessel. 
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CHAPTER   XXm. 


-"The^windings  of  his  way 


Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey: 

His  lone  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 

That  hailed  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep 

And  she,  the  dim  and  meliincholy  star, 

Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar, 

On  her  he  must  not  g:ize,  he  must  not  think; 

There  he  might  rest,  but  un  destruction's  brink." 

The  Corsair. 

The  coast  of  Holland  was  in  sight ;  but  vain  were  the 
endeavours  of  the  sailors  to  bring  the  leaking  and  half-wrecked 
vessel  safel}^  to  land. 

To  avoid  the  still  greater  danger  of  being  thrown  on  the 
sand  banks,  they  were  again  obliged  to  risk  the  perils  of  the 
open  sea. 

They  were  not,  however,  a  league  from  shore,  when  a  tre- 
mendous surge,  swet^ping  over  the  deck,  carried  away  the 
mast  and  rigging.  It  left  the  hulk  still  floating;  but  two  of 
the  men  were  swept  into  the  yawning  abyss.  Destruction  now 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  while  cries  of  despair  mingled  with 
prayers  for  mercy,  the  terrified  seamen,  lashed  to  broken  pieces 
of  tlie  vessel,  prepared  to  commit  themselves  to  the  niging 
waters. 

Norman,  lying  on  his  wretched  bed,  must  have  perished  but 
for  the  devotion  of  his  friends,  who,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  conveying  him  to  the  deck. 

When  there,  liowever,  their  perple.xity  was  redoubled. 
That  Norman,  in  his  weak  state,  should  make  any  exertion, 
was  manifestly  impossible,  and  they  would  not  Hsten  to  his 
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generous  entreaties  to  save  themselves  and  leave  him  to  his 
fate. 

While  they  were  contesting  this  point,  a  cry  of  joy  from 
the  forepart  of  the  vessel  announced  that  a  ship  was  in  sight. 

It  soon  proved  to  be  a  Scottish  galley  ;  and  on  their  hoisting 
a  signal  of  distress,  it  immediately  hove  to. 

A  boat  manned  by  several  stout  seamen  successfully  com- 
bated the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  conveyed  as  many  as  it 
would  contain  to  the  vessel.  The  rest  threw  themselves  into 
the  water  and  were  picked  up  by  the  crew. 

In  a  short  time  all  were  safely  on  board,  and  the  vessel 
gallantly  making  its  way  to  the  Scottish  coast. 

A  ship  bound  for  their  native  kingdom  was  hardly  what 
the  exiles  would  have  chosen  as  the  means  of  their  deliver- 
ance ;  and  it  seemed  but  too  probable  that  they  would  thus 
be  only  carried  from  one  death  to  be  thrown  into  the  jaws  of 
another. 

No  other  course,  howev^er,  was  within  their  reach,  and 
feelings  of  thankfulness  for  their  present  escape  could  not  but 
mingle  largely  with  their  fears  for  the  future.  The  only  plan 
they  could  form  was,  as  well  as  might  be,  to  preserve  an  in- 
cognito, during  the  voyage.  Their  course  after  arriving  in 
Scotland  must  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  yet  unforeseen. 

Of  the  captain  or  crew  betraying  them,  even  should  they 
be  recognised,  there  was  little  danger ;  for  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  was  too  popular  in  Scotland.  But  it  was  with 
considerable  dismay  that  the  Laird  of  Grange  observed  near 
the  stern  a  party  whose  appearance  at  once  bespoke  them  to 
belong  to  the  Scottish  nobles. 

A  lady  in  the  centre  of  the  group  was  carefully  guarded  by 
a  knight  whose  princely  mien,  not  less  than  his  train  and 
equipments,  bespoke  his  rank. 

The  lady's  delicate  form  seemed  ill  fitted  to  contend  with 
such  a  scene  ;  but  there  was  on  her  fair  brow  a  calmness 
unmoved  by  the  dangers  that  surrounded  her,  and  a  quiet 
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light  in  her  soft  blue  eye  that  reminded  Grange  of  one  he  had 
seen  before. 

He  had  hardly  time  to  make  these  observations  ere  the 
lady  addressed  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  her  companion- 
He  looked  towards  the  dripping  group,  and  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  instantly  approached  them. 

"  If  mine  eyes  deceive  me  not,  Sir  knight,"  he  said,  "  I  see 
one  of  the  House  of  Rothes.  Can  it  be  the  Master  himself 
in  so  miserable  a  plight  ? " 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  Norman,  "  though  the  name  be  all 
that  is  left  to  one  who  hath  no  longer  kindred,  country,  or 
home." 

"  Our  broadswords  are  left  us  still,  Sir  knifrht "  said  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  haughtily,  "  and  we  know  how  to  use  them 
in  defence  of  right  and  liberty." 

"  Be  still,  Kirkaldy,"  said  Norman  quickly,  "  this  is  no 
fremit  spy ;  his  arms  bespeak  hini  of  the  noble  House  of 
Douglas." 

"  You  are  right.  Master  of  Rothes,"  said  the  stranger,  cour- 
teously. "  Through  sore  mishap  that  hath  befallen,  he  who 
now  stands  before  you  bears  the  style  and  title  of  the  Lord  of 
Glaramis." 

"  The  Lord  of  Glammis  ! "  exclaimed  Normaa — "  and  the 
lady  ? " 

"  Is  here  even  now,"  said  Lord  Glammis. 

Norman  started,  and  as  he  attempted  to  follow  the  Earl, 
who  would  have  led  him  to  the  Lady  of  Glammis — for  that 
name  of  sorrow  was  now  borne  by  the  child  who  had  so 
deeply  loved,  so  sorely  mourned  her  martyred  mother — he 
stumbled  from  weakness,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
support  of  his  sword  on  which  he  leaned. 

"  You  have  seen  hard  sernce.  Sir  knight,"  said  Lord  Glam- 
mis ;  "  but  your  young  blood  hath  flowed  in  righteous  cause." 

"  Alack  ! "  said  Norman,  bitterly,  "  it  is  not  the  battle-field 
that  hath  brought  me  t^^  this.     The  life  that  spenr  and  r-ross- 
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bow  spared  hath  wasted  away  in  yon  noisome  dungeon  ;  and 
this  good  broadsword  will  soon  lie  as  useless  as  the  arm  that 
even  now  refuses  to  wield  it." 

"  Not  so,  noble  sir  ;  the  arm  which  hath  done  so  good  ser- 
vice in  your  country's  cause  will  yet  turn  the  foe  in  many  a 
well-fought  field." 

Norman  had  not  seen  the  Lady  Edith  for  several  years, 
but  he  now  found  in  her  a  friend  no  less  faithful  and  energetic 
than  she  had  been  in  earlier  times. 

During  the  few  days  of  their  voyage,  which  continued 
without  further  adventure,  Norman  heard  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  Scotland  since  his  exile  and  imprisonment. 

He  first  received  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  discovery  and 
escape  of  the  Lady  Maude.  That  through  her  uncle  Lord 
Angus's  interest  she  had  been  pardoned,  and  that  she  was 
now  at  Stirling  Castle,  but  purposed  to  meet  her  sister  at 
Glammis,  on  her  arrival.  When  Norman  heard  that  she 
whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and  tenderly  was  in  safety  and 
honour,  his  own  trials  appeared  gone,  and  he  felt  as  if  nothing 
on  earth  could  any  longer  aflBict  him. 

He  learned  also  that  Arran,  now  elevated  to  the  dukedom 
of  Chatelherault,  still  governed  Scotland  as  Regent.  That  the 
violent  measures  adopted  by  England  in  order  to  secure  the 
aUiance  of  Edward  VI.  \N-ith  the  youthful  Mary,  had  com- 
pletely disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Reforming  party,  and 
ended,  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  a  wider  breach  between 
the  two  nations  than  before.  Lord  Glammis  further  informed 
him,  that  while  the  new  faith  gained  ground,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Cardinal's  death  was  still  fi-esh  and  vivid,  and 
the  vengeance  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  his  murderers  as  sum- 
mary and  severe  as  ever. 

"  Alas !"  said  Norman,  "  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty 
should  thus  be  trampled  under  foot,  while  those  who  would 
uphold  it  with  their  latest  breath  are  .pining  in  foreign  lands." 
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"  Would  that  the  stronor  arm  of  Knox  would  raise  ao-ain 
the  standard  he  once  held  so  bravely !"  said  Lord  Glamrnis. 

"  It  will  be  long,  I  fear,"  replied  Norman,  "  ere  the  foot  of 
Knox  touches  Scottish  ground.  Yet  wherever  he  is,  assuredly 
he  will  raise  that  standard,  for  the  cause  of  truth  is  in  his  heart, 
and  his  fervent  zeal  would  force  him  to  cry  aloud  in  its  de- 
fence, even  in  the  prospect  of  a  cruel  death.  But  if  his  own 
foreseeings  be  true,  and  men  have  not  hitherto  found  them  to 
fail,  he  will  yet  bear  witness  for  the  truth  in  St.  Andrews, 
where  God  first  opened  his  mouth.  Such  was  his  confidence 
when  I  left  him,  chained  to  the  galleys  of  the  Seine — such 
upbore  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  slavery  and  toil." 

"  How  comported  he  himself  under  such  indignity,  Sir  Nor- 
man ?"  inquired  Lord  Glammis.  "  Some  say  he  hath  more  of 
a  lion  in  his  nature  than  beseemeth  a  man  of  peace." 

"  It  needeth,  in  these  times,  that  men  of  peace  lack  neither 
the  lion's  strength  nor  the  serpent's  wisdom,"  replied  Nor- 
man ;  "  but  a  woman's  heart  knows  not  a  gentler  pity  than 
doth  that  of  Master  Knox.  He  will  wrestle  with  the  drasfon, 
but  the  dove  may  safely  nestle  in  his  breast." 

"  Say  you  so  ?"  said  Lord  Glammis.  "  You  have  known 
him  well." 

"  I  have  known  him  both  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  and 
have  ever  found  him  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  in  love. 
His  enemies  fear  him,  therefore  he  is  maligned  ;  but  such 
men  as  he  doth  God  only  raise  up  when  He  has  great  work 
on  hand.  Ay  ;  the  work  which  is  laid  on  Martin  Luther  in 
Germany,  and  on  John  Calvin  in  Switzerland,  abideth  John 
Knox  in  Scotland.  Nor  will  ever  Luther  or  Calvin  be  a  more 
shining  light  than  he." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  Lord  Glammis ;  "  and  in  truth,  our 
poor  country  liath  much  need  of  some  one  to  redd  up  her 
discords,  when  m^n  are  stabbed  in  the  streets  in  open  day, 
and  honourable  women  carried  off  to  those  hornet's  nests, 
where  it  is  but  rarely  that  such  dehverance  befalls  as  hath  been 
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the  fortune  of  the  Lady  Maude.  There  is  need,  in  sooth,  that 
some  should  arise,  to  show  men  a  better  way." 

"  These  disorders  are  httle  Hkely  to  be  set  right,"  rejoined 
Norman,  "  while  the  true  Evangel  is  smothered  in  our  land." 

"  You  speak  well,  Sir  Norman ;  but  the  times,  I  fear  me, 
bode  darker  than  ever.  Knox  in  exile — the  spread  of  the 
Reformed  faith  impeded  on  every  hand — while  the  Church  is 
corrupt  to  its  core,  and  the  religious  houses,  that  ought  to  be 
nurseries  of  virtue  and  learning,  are  gulfs  of  iniquity,  running 
over  in  streams  of  corruption  that  poison  wherever  they  flow." 

"  Alas !"  said  Norman ;  "  would  it  but  please  Him  who 
ruleth  over  all  to  permit  the  alliance  with  England  yet  to  take 
place,  these  unhappy  troubles  might  soon  be  ended,  and  peace 
be  secured." 

"  That  plan  is  at  an  end  for  ever,"  said  Lord  Glammis. 
"  Know  you  not  that  our  young  Queen  has  been  sent  to 
France,  preparatory  to  her  betrothal  to  the  Dauphin  ?  She 
will  be  reared  in  determined  opposition  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  character  and  customs  of  her  people.  I 
fear  there  are  cloudy  times  yet  in  store  for  Scotland." 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?"  said  Norman.  "  Then  our  country's  hopes 
are  indeed  stricken.  Alas !  what  fatal  policy !  Ought  not 
even  this  world's  wisdom  to  have  taught,  that  it  were  needful 
a  princess  should  be  reared  in  tolerance  of  the  faith  professed 
by,  one-half  of  her  subjects;  and  that  it  were  better  and  safer 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  a  powerful  sovereign  whose  dominions 
join  our  owi.,  than  to  seek  the  friendship  of  foreign  powers  ?" 

After  a  short  voyage,  the  wanderei-s  arrived  in  the  Firth  of 
Tay.  As  they  drew  near  the  harbour  of  Dundee,  Lord 
Glammis  warned  them,  that  it  would  be  needful  to  preserve 
the  strictest  incognito,  and  urged  their  accompanying  him, 
disguised  as  part  of  his  train,  to  Glammis  Castle,  where  they 
might  be  securely  concealed  till  the  possibility  of  procuring 
their  pardon  were  ascertained. 
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With  one  voice  the  exiles  refused  this  generous  offer, 
determined  that  they  would  not  expose  their  friends  to  the 
risk  incurred  by  all  who  should  shelter  or  aid  them  in  their 
outlawed  condition. 

Lord  Glammis  endeavoured  to  overcome  their  resolution, 
but  in  vain ;  and  at  length  it  was  arranged,  that  the  vessel 
should  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  until  nightfall,  and  then, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  put  the  outlaws  on  shore. 

A  plan  of  communication  was  also  arranged  by  Lord 
Glammis  with  Norman,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that 
should  the  sentence  of  outlawry  be  revoked,  Norman  should 
at  once  repair  to  Glammis. 

The  night  fell  calm  and  cloudy.  The  last  gleam  of  sun- 
shine had  faded  from  the  gray  walls  of  Broughty  Castle,  and 
no  moon  or  stars  arose  in  its  place. 

About  midnight  Norman  and  his  companions  bade  adieu  to 
their  friends.  Ere  they  parted,  Norman  sought  the  Lady 
Glammis,  and  placed  in  her  hand  a  ruby  ring  of  great  value. 

"  Give  this  to  the  Lady  Maude,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  her,  that 
ere  yon  moon  has  waned,  he  who  now  sends  this  token,  will 
either  come  to  redeem  his  pledge,  or  be  dead  to  her  for 
ever." 

"  What  mean  you,  Master  of  Rothes  ?"  said  the  Lady 
Glammis.     "  Even  should  this  pardon  not  be  procured  " 

"  My  life  may  be  saved  by  flight,  you  would  say,"  rejoined 
Norman.  "  It  may  be  so,  lady ;  but  think  you  I  would  ask 
Maude  of  Glammis  to  share  a  dishonoured  exile's  wanderings  ? 
No ;  sooner  would  I  have  perished  in  the  prison  where  she 
came  like  an  angel  of  mercy  to  succour." 

"  And  think  you.  Sir  knight,  that  a  daughter  of  Douglas 
can  thus  lightly  break  her  plighted  faith  ?  or  does  a  brave 
knight  cease  to  be  a  fitting  mate  for  the  proudest  lady  in  the 
land,  becau54e  he  suffers  exile  and  shame  for  God  and  his 
country's  cause  ?     If  it  be  otherwise,  noble  sir,  take  back  your 
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token.      Maude   of    Glammis   would   scorn    to   accept   her 
sovereign's  hand,  if  his  heart  went  not  with  the  proffer." 

"  You  wrong  me,  hidy,"  repHed  Norman.  "  The  light  of 
day  is  not  so  precious  to  these  eyes,  as  is  the  smile  of  the 
Lady  Maude  to  this  heart.  All  save  honour  and  faith  would 
I  sacrifice,  to  ward  one  sorrow  from  her  path  ;  and  welcome 
were  the  griefs  and  toils  of  years,  could  I  but  hope  in  the  end 
to  call  her  mine  ;  but  it  were  a  Hght  love  that  could  draw 
her  into  the  abyss  that  yawns  before  me.  Be  it  your  gracious 
task,  therefore,  kind  lady,  to  aid  her  in  thinking  of  me  but  as 
a  brother  who  has  gone  hence.  Yet  would  I  not  be  forgotten. 
"When  she  looks  on  yon  pale  moon,  as  it  sinks  to  its  early  rest, 
let  her  remember  its  beams  fall  cold  on  the  wanderer's  head. 
If  she  hears  my  name  on  the  battle  front  in  many  a  foreign 
field,  let  her  breathe  a  prayer  for  me  ;  and  when  she  is  told 
that  I  have  found  rest  in  a  soldier's  grave,  let  her  drop  a  tear 
for  one  that  loved  her  well." 

He  turned  aside  ere  Lady  Glammis  had  time  to  reply, 
except  by  the  tears  that  filled  her  soft  blue  eyes,  and  the  next 
moment  he  bad  taken  his  place  with  his  companions  in  the 
small  boat  that  was  to  convey  them  to  shore. 

In  profound  silence,  and  with  muffled  oars,  they  made  their 
short  voyage  ;  and  landing  one  by  one,  stealthily  crept  up  the 
stony  beach  to  the  shelter  of  a  copse  wood.  Here  they 
resolved  to  separate,  as  less  risk  of  detection  awaited  them 
singly  than  together.  They  stood  in  an  open  glade  of  the 
little  wood,  while  they  arranged  a  plan  of  communication,  and 
exchanged  a  hasty  farewell. 

The  hardships  they  had  endured,  the  perils  they  had 
encountered  together,  were  heavy  on  their  hearts  ;  and  fain 
would  they  have  continued  to  face  the  ills  that  still  threatened 
in  the  same  union  that  already  had  afforded  alike  comfort  and 
strength ;  but  that  might  not  be,  and  with  boding  spirits  they 
prepared  to  part. 
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At  this  moment  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  large  drops 
of  rain  began  to  fall,  rustling  heavily  among  the  branches. 

"  See  you  th^  token  ?"  said  Grange,  sadly.  "  Heaven  grant 
that  it  bode  not  our  future  fates !" 

"  Nay,"  said  Norman,  "  let  not  our  courage  be  daunted  by 
such  idle  fancies.  A  strong  heart,  and  a  firm  trust  in  Him 
who  holds  the  reins  of  our  destinies,  have  born«  us  through 
much,  and  will  bear  us,  if  needs  be,  through  more  still." 

"  May  it  be  so  !"  said  Grange,  grasping  his  hand.  "  Yet  it 
is  strongly  borne  in  upon  my  mind,  that  this  land,  which  my 
foot  now  presses,  shall  yet  be  stained  by  my  blood.  Fare- 
well !     We  meet  either  in  earth  or  heaven." 

He  let  go  Norman's  hand,  and  plunging  into  the  recesses 
of  the  wood,  was  soon  lost  to  the  sight  of  Norman  and 
PitmiUie. 

They  pursued  their  way  for  a  few  yards  together,  to  a  spot 
where  two  roads  parted.  Pitmillie  took  that  by  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  Norman,  ascending  a  rugged  path  amongst  the 
hills,  was  soon  fcir  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

When  the  gray  of  morning  dawned,  he  found  himself  on 
the  borders  of  a  wide  moor  ;  around,  on  every  side,  stretched 
interminable  mosses,  diversified  only  by  watery  swamps  and 
clumps  of  sedgy  reeds  and  stunted  alders.  The  sky  was  a 
mass  of  dull  heavy  clouds,  and  a  misty  rain  had  already 
wetted  him  to  the  skin. 

Worn,  weary,  and  heavy  of  heart,  the  wanderer  pursued  his 
way.  The  prospect  around  him  was  not  more  cheerless  than 
his  thoughts. 

His  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  were  small ;  and  should 
he  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  the  horizon  of  his  hfe  was  gloomy 
indeed :  exiled  from  his  country — loss  of  kindred,  land,  and 
favor,  with  the  stiirma  of  dishonor  on  his  name — these  would 
be  his  position  ;  but  worse  than  all,  separation  for  ever  from 
her  who  had  been  the  guiding  star  of  his  life. 

All  day  he  continued  to  thread  the  mazes  of  these  lonely 
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hills :  at  nightfall  he  allowed  himself  but  brief  rest  in  the 
shelter  of  a  ruined  hut — for  the  hours  of  darkness  were  too 
precious  to  be  lost.  He  pressed  on,  though  ^arcely  able  to 
drag  his  weary  limbs,  still  weak  from  recent  illness,  and  ex- 
hausted by  hunger  and  fatigue. 

Early  on  the  following  day  he  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill 
he  had  for  some  time  been  ascending. 

A  well-known  scene  burst  upon  his  sight ;  a  peaceful  valley, 
with  flocks  browsing  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  on  the 
decli\nty  of  one  of  these,  an  old  castle,  with  its  moat  and 
drawbridge. 

Norman's  heart  swelled,  for  his  childhood's  home  lay  before 
him. 

He  descended  till  he  stood  by  the  castle  wall — an  air  of 
desolation  was  all  around,  weeds  grew  in  the  court-yard,  and 
damp  mosses  slept  on  the  moat — the  drawbridge  was  raised, 
but  the  chains  were  rusted — the  desolation  of  his  father's 
house  seemed  complete. 

Heavily  he  turned  away,  and,  trusting  to  the  disguise  he 
wore  and  the  change  in  his  appearance,  went  towards  a  hut 
near  the  castle.  A  woman  came  to  the  door,  more  respectable- 
looking  in  appearance  than  he  expected  from  the  nature  of  her 
dwelling ;  but  she  looked  thin  and  care-worn. 

"  What's  your  wull,  sir  ?"  she  inquired,  as  she  held  her  door 
open,  and  eyed  him  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity. 

"  A  few  moments'  rest,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water,  my  good 
woman,  are  all  I  want,"  said  Norman ;  "  I  have  travelled  far, 
and  I  am  weary." 

"  Ay,  nae  doot ;  step  in  by  then — yer  welcome  to  sic  as  I 
can  gie,  though  they  ha'ena  left  me  rauckle  to  set  afore  ye. 
Ye'll  hae  trai veiled  a  lang  gait,  I'se  warrant  ?  Frae  what'na 
airt  cam'  ye  last  ?" 

She  carried  on  these  inquiries  as  she  ushered  Norman  into 
a  miserable  room,  the  only  apartment  the  hut  aflforded,  and 
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motioning  him  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  beside  the  fire,  placed 
before  him  a  jug  of  milk  and  some  oatmeal  cakes. 

He  sat  down,  and,  spent  with  heat  and  fatigue,  threw  oflf 
his  sailor's  cap,  and  pushed  the  clustering  hair  from  his  brow, 

"  Preserve  us  a' !"  exclaimed  his  hostess ;  "  it's  the  Maister 
o'  Rothes  himsel' !" 

Norman  started  at  this  unexpected  recognition ;  but,  accus- 
tomed to  sudden  emergencies,  answered,  with  undisturbed 
self-possession — 

"  What  makes  you  think  me  like  the  Master  of  Rothes  ?  it 
is  long  since  he  has  been  in  these  parts,  surely  ?" 

"  Ay,  it's  lang  sine  ye  were  here,  Sir  knicht,  and  weel  wad 
it  be  an  ye  were  awa'  again.  But  dinna  tell  me  it's  like  the 
Maister,  for  ye're  either  his  wraith  or  his  livin'  sel'. " 

"  And  how  know  you  the  Master  of  Rothes,  good  woman  ?" 
rephed  Norman. 

"  Ha'ena  I  seen  ye  a  score  o'  times,  when  ye  keepit  the 
Castle  o'  St.  Andrews  ?  but  dinna  be  feared  for  me.  Atweel, 
gin  I  had  meaned  ye  ill,  I  micht  hae  wroucht  it  lang  or  noo. 
Was'tna  wi'  me  the  Leddy  Maude  stoppit  the  nicht  afore  she 
gaed  to  the  Castle  ?  and  wasna'  the  priest  in  and  out  after  her 
till  I  couldna'  ca'  my  house  my  ain  ?  but  I'se  warrant  they  got 
nae  word  frae  me  that  could  help  them  to  ^vin  at  her.  Ay,  there 
wasna  a  beiner  hostelrie  than  Tibb  M'Alister's  in  a'  St. 
Andrews,  nor  a  better  plenished  hoose ;  and  nane  could  say  I 
o'ercharged  the  lawin  or  pit  water  in  the  yill ;  but  a'  has  gaen 
wrang  wi'  me  sine  the  young  Knicht  o'  Kirkaldy  hid  in  the 
loft :  the  priests  had  the  servin'-lass — sorra  that  she  was — in 
their  pay,  and  she  carried  a'  to  them  that  gaed  out  or  in  ;  and 
sae  they  gat  word  ane  o'  the  knichts  that  held  the  Castle  had 
been  in  hidin'  wi'  me,  and  frae  that  day  the  toun  was  ower 
het  to  baud  me — I  was  clean  ruined,  and  behooved  to  gie  up 
the  hostelrie.  I  scra{)it  thegither  a'  the  gear  that  was  left,  and 
was  ready  to  take  fit,  and  come  awa'  to  the  bit  whar  I  was 
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born,  whan  the  very  nicht  afore  I  was  to  tak  the  road,  the  lass 
made  a  moonlicht  flittin'  o't,  and  gaed  awa'  wi'  my  best  goun 
on  her  back  ;  and  the  lave  o'  the  gear,  she  best  kens  what  she 
did  wi't.  It's  a  toom  hoose,  I  trow,  that  I  hae  to  sit  doun  in ; 
but  we  maun  a'  warstle  wi'  our  lot." 

"  But  has  the  Knight  of  Kirkaldy  made  you  no  recompense 
for  all  you  have  suffered  in  his  cause  ?"  inquired  Norman. 

"  Na,  I  canna  blame  the  gentleman,  puir  chiel ;  he  had 
eneuch  to  do  to  save  his  ain  neck,  I  trow.  It  wad  hae  been 
better  an  he  had  ta'en  my  advice  and  gaen  ower  the  seas  to 
France ;  but  he  wad  be  aff  to  Douglas  Castle  to  gie  word  o' 
the  Leddy  Maude.  My  certy  !  an  it  hadna  been  for  my  gude 
grey  mear  he  wad  ne'er  hae  seen  it :  for  they  war  after  him 
or  he  had  ridden  ten  mile  o'  gait.  I  gi'ed  him  the  beast  dirt 
cheap,  sure  eneuch ;  but  a  body  mauna  be  ower  hard  in  they 
times.  She  was  a  grand  mear,  and  never  cam  down  but  three 
times,  when  Jock  was  ridin'  her  to  water.  To  be  sure  she  was 
blin'  o'  an  e'e,  but  she  saw  weel  eneuch  afore  her." 

"  Do  you  know  where  Sir  George  of  Kirkaldy  now  is  ?" 
inquired  Norman. 

"  No,  Sir  Norman ;  I  hae  heard  nocht  o'  him  sine  he 
brought  back  the  Leddy  Maude  to  Stirling  Castle  ;  but  some 
said  he  was  gane  to  the  wai's  in  Germany." 

*'  Have  you  seen  the  Lady  Maude  since  her  escape?" 

"  I  wuss  I  had :  she  was  a  brave  leddy.  Weel  I  wot,  an 
she  had  kenn'd  o'  my  misfortunes,  I  wadua  been  my  lane  and 
waesome  here  the  day." 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Glammis,"  said  Norman,  "  and 
let  her  know  of  your  distresses  ?" 

"  I  kenn'd  na  she  was  there.  I  thought  she  was  aye  at 
Stirling,  and  I  darna  gang  there  for  fear  o'  the  priests." 

"  She  is  at  Glammis  now,"  replied  Norman,  "  and  you  can 
go  there  without  risk.  Bear  her  this  token,"  he  continued,  as 
he  placed  a  sealed  packet  in  her  hand,  "  and  tell  her,  that  ere 
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she  reads  it,  I  shall  have  left  Scotland,  unless,  indeed,  against 
all  human  foresight,  the  sentence  of  outlawry  should  be 
revoked." 

"  Hech,  now !  Sir  Norman,  and  maun  ye  gang  awa'  again 
frae  bonny  Scotland.  Weel  I  wot,  gin  they  wad  let  their 
weary  wark  alane,  and  let  folk  abee,  ye  might  sit  down  in  yer 
ain  castle  here,  and  nane  to  steer  ye." 

"  My  father's  hearth  will  never  smoke  again  for  me,"  said 
Norman  sadly  ;  "  and  I  will  not  stay  in  Scotland  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  those  who  would  shelter  me." 

"Mony  a  ane  wad  be  blythe  to  do  that.  Mickle  hae  I 
heard  tell  o'  ye.  Sir  knicht,  sine  I  cam  to  these  pairts ;  there's 
no  ane  amang  a'  the  yerl's  folk  but  wad  ware  the  best  bluid 
in  their  body  an  it  wad  bring  ye  back,  free  and  skaithless,  to 
yer  ain." 

Norman  answered  not ;  an  emotion,  that  none  of  the  hard- 
ships he  had  endured  had  been  able  to  call  forth,  swelled  his 
heart,  as  he  thought  of  his  attached  people,  and  gazed  on  the 
scenes  of  his  early  home. 

He  bade  a  hurried  adieu  to  his  kind  hostess,  and,  followed 
by  her  good  wishes,  set  forth  again  on  his  weary  way. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Oh !  happy  child,  in  thy  fawn-like  glee, 
What  is  remembrance  or  thought  to  thee  ? 
Fill  thy  bright  locks  with  those  gifts  of  spring, 
O'er  thy  green  pathway  their  colors  fling: 
Bind  them  in  chaplet,  and  wild  fiestoon, 
What  if  to  droop  and  to  perish  soon  ? 
Natui-e  hath  mines  of  such  wealth — and  thou 
Never  wilt  prize  its  dehghts  as  now ! 

"  For  a  day  is  coming  to  quell  the  tone 
That  rings  in  thy  laughter,  thou  joyous  one! 
And  to  dim  thy  brow  with  a  touch  of  care, 
Under  the  gloss  of  its  clustering  hair ; 
And  to  tame  the  flash  of  thy  cloudless  eyes 
Into  the  stillness  of  autumn  skies ; 
And  to  teach  thee  that  grief  hath  her  needful  part, 
'Alidst  the  hidden  things  of  each  himaan  heart." 

Mrs.  Hemaiu. 

"  Now  what  is  she  ?  and  what  are  they  ? 
Can  she  command  or  these  obey  ? 

'  '  •  •  *  •  • 

Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court  is  there, 
And  he,  the  chosen  one." 

Lord  Byron. 

The  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor,  when 
Norman  Leslie  first  took  a  public  part  in  redressing  his 
country's  wrongs,  had  been  an  eventful  period  in  Scottish 
history.  The  death  of  Beaton,  though  it  gave  a  shock  to 
the  religious  intolerance  of  the  priesthood,  and  forced  upon 
them  the  conviction  that  their  day  of  power  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  yet  infused  fresh  malignity  into  their  hatred  of  the  Re- 
formers and  the  Reformation,  and  insphed  with  added  zeal 
the  fury  of  their  persecution. 

While  the  dissensions,  on  rehgious  grounds,  of  the  diflferent 
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parties  in  Scotland  thus  ran  high,  pohtical  contentions  min- 
gled largely  their  elements  of  disunion.  The  Protestant 
party  were  eager  to  forward  the  betrothal  of  their  youthful 
Queen  to  Edward  VI.,  and  the  Catholic  interest  no  less 
anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  their  religion  by  an  alliance 
with  France. 

The  imprudent  zeal  with  which  Henry  VIII.  prosecuted 
his  schemes  for  this  marriage,  still  more  than  the  conflicting 
opinions  in  Scotland,  tended  to  their  frustration.  Even  the 
Protestant  lords  of  Scotland  declared  they  "  hked  not  so 
rough  a  manner  of  wooing."  Sir  George  Douglas,  Henry's 
chief  advocate,  endeavored,  with  some  success,  to  tempor- 
ize between  his  haughty  countrymen  and  the  impetuous 
monarch. 

An  indignant  refusal  had  been  returned  by  the  Scottish 
lords  to  the  proposals  of  Henry,  and  they  were  seconded  by 
the  nation  at  large,  who  were  persuaded  that,  under  the 
conditions  of  his  receiving  the  custody  of  their  young 
Queen's  person,  and  the  possession  of  some  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  the  Enghsh  monarch  concealed  a 
design,  similar  to  that  so  long  cherished  by  Edward  I.,  of 
subjugating  their  country  to  the  yoke  of  England. 

So  great  was  the  popular  resentment,  that  the  exiled  lords, 
who  had  agreed  to  assist  Henry's  views,  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him.  They  were  obliged  to  declare  that  their  efforts 
would  have  utterly  failed  in  securing  the  arms  even  of  their 
own  vassals  in  support  of  such  a  cause.  **  The  old  women  of 
Scotland,"  they  added,  *'  with  their  distaffs  in  their  hands, 
nay,  the  very  stones  in  the  streets,  would  arise  and  fight 
against  it !" 

Henry  with  difficulty  consented  to  defer,  until  she  should 

be  ten  years  old,  his  demand  for  the  custody  of  tlie  Queen's 

person ;  but  even  this  modified  proposition  excited  jealousy. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sir  George  Douglas  en- 

18 
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deavored  to  mediate,  and  recommended  acquiescence  in  the 
King's  proposals  as  a  means  of  gaining  time. 

"  A  certain  king,"  he  said,  "  was  so  fond  of  an  ass,  that  he 
insisted  his  chief  physician  should  teach  the  animal  to  speak, 
on  pain  of  being  himself  put  to  death.  The  physician  3on- 
sented  to  undertake  the  case,  but  gave  the  king  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  ten  years  before  the  operation  of  his 
medicines  could  take  effect.  The  king  permitted  him  to  set 
to  work  accordingly.  One  of  the  physician's  friends,  seeing 
him  busy  about  the  animal,  expressed  his  wonder  that  so 
wise  a  man  should  undertake  what  was  so  manifestly  con- 
trary to  nature. 

" '  Do  you  not  see  that  I  have  gained  ten  yeais'  advan- 
tage,* replied  the  physician ;  '  during  that  time  the  king  may 
die,  the  ass  may  die,  or  I  may  die  myself ;  in  either  of  these 
cases,  T  shall  be  freed  from  my  troubles,  whereas  had  I  re- 
fused to  obey  the  king,  I  should  instantly  have  been  put  to 
death.'  Even  so,"  continued  Sir  George  Douglas,  "we 
avoid  a  bloody  and  destructive  war,  and,  in  the  long  period 
before  us,  the  English  King,  his  son,  or  the  infant  Queen 
Mary,  may  one  of  them  die,  and  the  treaty  be  thus  broken 
off." 

Influenced  by  his  eloquence,  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Henry's  partisans,  agreed 
to  the  union,  and  the  Regent  Arran  ratified  their  consent. 

Well  it  would  have  been  for  the  nation  had  matters  rested 
here,  and  widely  diflferent  would  the  history  of  the  British 
kingdoms,  during  the  two  following  centuries,  have  been, 
had  this  treaty  been  concluded. 

Long  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon,  all 
danger  to  the  independence  of  Scotland  would  have  been 
terminated  by  Henry's  death ;  and  imder  the  mild  pro- 
tectorate of  Somerset,  the  Scotch  would  have  had  no  cause 
to  dread  any  interruption  of  so  amicable  a  state  of  affairs. 
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The  national  prejudice  of  the  Queen-Mother,  Mary  of 
Guise,  and  the  vacillation  of  the  Regent  Arran,  contributed 
to  crush  in  the  bud  a  project  so  full  "of  hope. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  ratification  of  tlie  agreement 
with  England,  the  Regent  joined  the  Queen-Mother  and  the 
Catholic  party  in  their  endeavors  to  annul  it ;  the  hopes  that 
had  for  so  short  a  period  brightened  the  prospects  of  Scotland 
were  thus  at  once  overcast,  and  that  unhappy  country,  for 
many  years  afterwards,  was  convulsed  with  the  horrors  of 
war -and  civil  discord. 

Early  in  the  year  154*7,  Henry  VIII.  died,  but  under  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  hostilities  he  had  begun  were  con- 
tinued with  unabated  animosity. 

The  people  of  Scotland,  higlily  irritated  by  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  the  English,  were  prepared  to  acquiesce,  without 
opposition,  in  the  designs  of  the  Catholic  party,  to  unite  the 
young  Queen  to  the  Dauphin  of  France.  The  time  for  exe- 
cuting this  plan  hnd  not,  however,  arrived.  While  nations 
were  thus  contending  for  the  hand  of  one  whose  beauty  and 
accomplishments  were  soon  to  render  her  the  reigning  star 
of  civilized  Europe,  she  was  still  enjoying  all  the  unconscious 
happiness  of  childhood,  under  the  guardianship  of  her 
mother,  m  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  surrounded  by  the  fierce 
and  turbulent  nobles,  who  used  her  name  as  the  watchword 
of  discord. 

On  an  evening  early  in  the  spring  of  1548,  that  ancient 
palace,  the  scene  of  so  many  varied  interests,  and  even  then 
the  abode  of  so  many  anxious  hearts,  was  lighted  up  for  a 
festive  night.  The  spacious  gallery  was  crowded  with  the 
noblest  and  fairest  of  the  land.  Mary  of  Guise  was  there, 
surrounded  by  her  train ;  the  Regent  Arran  stood  near  her, 
and  though  he  had  not  yet  given  up  to  her  the  reins  of 
government  he  so  soon  after  resigned,  yet  his  deferential 
observance  of  every  look  and  word  that  fell  from  the  proud 
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Queen,  showed  that  the  power  of  the  Guises  was  already 
becoming  ascendant  in  Scotland.  The  hall  was  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Huge  piles  of  wood  blazed  in  the  wide  chim- 
neys, and  even  the  natives  of  sunny  France  felt  the  influence 
of  its  genial  warmth,  as  the  red  glare  flickered  on  the  grim 
portraits  of  Bnice,  Wallace,  and  the  earlier  Stuarts,  who 
looked  down  from  the  walls  on  their  youthful  descendant. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  a  gay  party  of  dancers  often 
paused  in  their  graceful  measure  to  observe  a  group  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment.  On  a  pile  of  cushions,  covered 
with  brocaded  velvet,  sat  a  child  of  six  years  old ;  she  wa« 
simply  dressed  in  a  robe  of  white  lace,  confined  at  the  waU:. 
by  a  girdle  studded  with  brilliants,  and  clasps  of  the  same 
costly  gem ;  her  auburn  hair,  wholly  unconfined,  fell  in 
masses  of  shining  ringlets  on  her  lovely  neck  and  bosom, 
veiling  a  cheek  whose  faultless  moulding  attracted  the  gazer's 
eye  as  much  as  the  delicate  rose  tint  that  came  and  went 
with  every  emotion  of  her  infant  heart ;  her  large  lustrous 
eyes,  sometimes  shaded  by  the  long  eyelashes,  at  others 
turned  with  a  look  of  thoughtful  enjoyment  on  the  brilliant 
scene  before  her,  almost  contradicting  the  playful  glee  tha 
dimpled  her  cherub  mouth,  and  the  short  bursts  of  merry 
laughter  that,  from  time  to  time,  broke  forth  in  the  midst 
of  her  play  with  a  little  group  of  children  that  surrounded 
her.  There  were  five  of  these  little  ones,  besides  their  youth- 
ful sovereign  ;  four  were  daughters  of  the  proudest  families 
in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  well  known  in  Scotland  as 
the  Queen's  Maries ;  the  fifth  was  a  noble  boy,  somewhat 
younger  than  his  companions,  but  the  finely  developed  form, 
that  might  have  rivalled  the  infant  Hercules,  and  the  regu- 
lar beauty  of  his  features,  made  him  appear  older  than  he 
really  was. 

Several  attendants  waited  around,  watching  the  sports  of 
the  children.     The  game  of  the  moment  was  a  trial  which 
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should  succeed  in  reaching  the  highest  of  the  pile  of  cushions, 
the  httle  Queen,  meanwhile,  playfully  pushing  them  down  ; 
the  four  Maries,  taught  perhaps  the  deference  due  to  their 
infant  mistress,  yielded  at  once  to  each  mimic  repulse  ;  but 
Henry  Darnley,  pushing  aside,  in  no  gentle  manner,  the  tiny- 
hand  that  would  have  restrained  him,  mounted  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  boldly  seating  himself  with  a  laugh  of  exultation, 
clasped  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  Queen. 

The  boy's  gleeful  shout  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
assembly,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  throne-seat  thus 
doubly  occupied.  Murmurs  ran  round  the  room,  and  the 
words  **  Goodly  pair  i'  sooth  !" — **  The  blood-royal,  too,  and 
near  the  crown" — "  More  fitting  than  a  match  with  Eng- 
land"— were  heard  at  intervals. 

But  one  stood  by  whose  lips  spoke  not  the  thoughts  that 
swelled  her  breast,  and  while  the  calm  proud  eye  of  Lady 
Lennox  rested  on  her  child,  a  vision  of  triumphant  ambition 
kindled  in  her  glance,  and  dilated  her  majestic  form,  as  the 
mtemal  vow  was  registered  in  her  heart — "  My  boy  shall  yet 
share  that  throne !" 

18* 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"■  Oh  I  M'hy  was  youth's  pathway  so  gallantly  strewn 
With  flowers  of  each  perfume  and  hue? 
K  their  beauty  and  fragrance  mast  waste  in  the  noon, 
When  fresh  in  the  morning  they  grew ! 

"  Oh  !  why  is  the  scene  of  existence  serene, 
As  to  ardor's  young  eye  it  appears  ? 
If  its  sunshine  be  warm  but  to  nurture  the  storm 
That  bursts  into  ruin  and  tears !" 

Henry  Thompson. 

"  Oh !  dreary,  dreary  was  the  lot  of  Scotland's  true  ones  then — 
A  famine-stricken  remnant,  wearing  scarce  the  guise  of  men: 
They  burrow'd  few  and  lonely  'mid  the  chill  dark  mountain  caves, 
For  those  who  once  had  shelter'd  them  were  in  their  martyr  graves." 

Peden  at  the  Grave  of  Cameron. 

The  sun  shone  gayly  on  a  bright  day  in  July,  1548.  From 
an  early  hour,  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  had  been  astir,  evi- 
dently expecting  some  unusual  event.  A  fleet  of  French 
galleys  lay  off  the  shore ;  their  gay  pennons  waved  in  the 
breeze  that,  from  time  to  time,  bore  to  land  sounds  of  music 
very  diff"erent  from  any  yet  native  in  Scotland. 

For  some  time,  the  expectations  of  the  gazers  were  disap- 
pointed— no  cloud  of  dust  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  any  procession.  The  day  advanced. 
The  tide,  which  had  been  high  in  the  morning,  now  ebbed : 
as  it  did  sc,  the  breeze  died  away,  and,  secure  that  now  there 
would  be  no  embarkation  until  the  evening,  the  people  gladly 
sought  shelter  within  their  houses  from  the  sultry  heat  of 
the  summer  sun. 

Towards  evening,  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  ;  the  advan- 
cinof  tide  foamed  and  curled  aorainst  the  breast-work  ;  the 
pennons,  which,  during  the  day,  had  hung  lazily  round  the 
masts,  again  floated  gayly  on  the  breeze ;  the  inhabitants 
again  came  forth  and  crowded  the  streets,  and  all  was  bustle 
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and  animation  once  more.  The  summer  haze  which  had 
hung  over  the  scene  during  the  day  cleared  away,  and  the 
golden  light  of  the  setting  sun  glittered  with  dazzling  radi- 
ance on  the  steel  corslets  and  breastplates  of  a  party  now 
seen  approaching  from  the  city.  Fresh  excitement  agitated 
the  people,  who  rushed  to  the  rising  grounds,  the  better  to 
view  the  coming  pageant ;  and  a  gay  burst  of  music  swelled 
from  the  galleys,  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  royal  train. 

First  came  a  body  of  cavalry  in  their  bright  armor ;  these 
were  followed  by  the  Queen's  body-guard  ;  next  came  a 
troop  of  gallantly-equipped  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
household.  In  the  midst  of  these,  upon  a  milk-white  pal- 
frey, richly  caparisoned,  rode  the  youthful  sovereign.  On 
one  side  rode  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  Regent  Arran.  Immediately  behind,  came  the  Queen's 
youthful  attendants,  on  palfreys  suited  to  their  tender  age, 
guarded  by  the  ladies-in-waiting  ;  and  a  courtly  train  of 
nobles  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  procession  halted  at  the  head  of  the  pier,  where  the 
barge  that  was  to  convey  the  Queen  on  board  the  French 
galleys  waited  to  receive  her. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  since  the  f^te  at  Holyrood ;  but 
short  as  the  time  was,  it  had  been  pregnant  with  events  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  Scotland,  The  battle  of  Pinkie  had  been 
fought :  its  disastrous  results  had  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  national  animosity  of  the  Scotch  to  their  southern 
neighbors,  and,  under  its  influence,  the  union  with  the 
Dauphin  had  been  hastily  agreed  to,  as  a  means  of  puttinjj  a 
stop  forever  to  the  pretensions  of  the  English  ;  and  the  young 
Queen  was  even  now  about  to  embark  for  France,  On  a 
sunny  day,  and  with  a  gleeful  heart,  Mary  bade  adieu  to  the 
land  of  her  birth.     Widely  different  was  to  be  her  return  ! 

Young  as  she  was,  the  nature  that  found  the  bright  skies 
and  pui'e  air  of  France  so  gladdening,  and  the  joyous  tern- 
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perament  of  its  inhabitants  so  congenial  to  her  own,  had  al- 
ready begun  to  develop  itself;  and  her  heart  bounded  with 
a  lively  pleasure  as  she  looked  at  the  gay  pageantry  that 
surrounded  her,  and  listened  to  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
thronging  the  shore,  and  the  soft  melody  that  floated  over 
the  water.  The  light  of  the  happy  years  she  was  to  enjoy 
in  the  country  of  her  adoption,  the  only  happy  period  of  her 
mournful  life,  already  shed  its  gleam  over  her  spirit :  yet 
from  those  brief  years  of  gladness  arose  the  clouds  that  were 
to  overshadow  all  her  future  path,  and  the  bright  sowing- 
time  issued  in  a  harvest  of  gloom  and  despair.  The  bigotry 
to  a  religion  detested  by  the  mass  of  her  subjects,  which  was 
engendered  in  Mary's  mind  by  her  residence  in  France,  was 
fatal  to  the  confidence  she  would  otherwise  have  won  from 
them  ;  and  sympathy  of  feehng  was  still  further  prevented 
by  her  having  been  an  alien  from  her  native  country  at  the 
period  of  life  when  the  germs  of  these  sympathies  are 
formed. 

Ere  she  returned,  a  youthful  widow,  to  the  people  she  had 
left  as  a  happy  child,  the  habits  of  her  French  life,  the  edu- 
cation she  received,  and  the  influence  she  had  exercised  over 
the  mind  of  her  husband,  and,  through  him,  on  the  affairs  of 
France,  had  brought  her  to  an  early  maturity.  To  the  joy 
and  the  grief,  both  of  which  she  had  deeply  drunk,  all  around 
her  were  strangers  ;  and  the  people  who  would  have  idolized 
her  hr.d  she  been  reared  among  them,  possessed  httle  in 
common  with  her,  or  she  with  them.  Yet  her  exquisite 
beauty  and  winning  manner  did  much  in  captivating  the  af- 
fections, and  refining  the  character,  of  that  proud  and  turbu- 
lent, but  sensitive  nation.  What  would  they  not  have  done 
had  she  been  nurtured  in  their  mountain  land,  and  a  sharer 
of  their  faith  ! 

Never,  perhaps,  had  the  love  of  the  Scotch  to  their  youth- 
ful sovereign  been  so  enthusiastic  as  in  this  moment  of  part- 
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ing.  As  she  sat  on  her  white  palfrey,  robed  in  a  riding- 
dress  of  dark  purple  velvet,  with  a  small  Scotch  bonnet  of 
the  same  material  partly  confining  the  rich  auburn  ringlets 
that  flowed  over  her  shoulders,  the  color  in  her  cheek  brif^ht- 
ened  by  exercise,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  animation  as 
she  returned  the  salutes  of  the  people,  she  looked  more  like 
a  bright  inhabitant  of  another  world,  than  a  being  of  this 
earth. 

At  last  the  signal  was  given  that  all  was  in  readiness  :  the 
Regent,  who  had  dismounted,  came  to  assist  her  from  her 
horse.  A  pathway  of  crimson  cloth  was  made  from  the 
head  of  the  pier  to  the  steps  that  descended  to  the  boat ;  - 
on  each  side  stood  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  among 
whom  none  was  more  conspicuous  than  the  young  Hamilton, 
son  of  the  Regent,  the  same  who  had  shared  the  captivity  of 
Norman  Leslie  and  his  companions  in  St.  Andrews :  he  was 
now  a  noble  youth,  much  beloved  by  the  people.  When 
the  Queen  reached  the  spot  where  he  stood,  near  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  she  held  out  her  hand,  with  childish  familiarity, 
to  one  whom  she  had  all  her  life  known  and  loved  as  a  near 
relative.  With  a  courtly  grace  that  well  merited  the  title  of 
the  **  princely  Hamilton,"  the  young  noble  knelt  and  raised 
the  small  hand  to  his  lips.  The  next  moment  Mary  was 
lifted  into  the  boat,  and  placed  with  her  attendants  imder 
the  gilded  awning  at  the  stern. 

The  boat  danced  lightly  over  the  curling  waves,  and  soon 
distanced  the  shore.  Hamilton  stood  watching  its  progress 
until  it  joined  the  fleet ;  and  when  the  young  Queen  was 
lifted  on  board  the  galley  destined  to  convey  her  to  a  for- 
eign land,  and  he  saw  her  no  more,  a  deepening  gloom 
gathered  on  his  brow  as  he  struggled  with  an  emotion  his 
proud  spirit  would  have  scorned  to  betray. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  as  young  Hamilton 
was  walking  down  the  Canongate,  on  his  return  from  a  hunt 
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ing  expedition  in  the  north,  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
seeing  one  man  defending  himself  with  desperate  bravery 
against  several  others  by  whom  he  was  attacked.  Hamilton 
was  unattended,  save  by  a  page,  for  he  had  sent  forward 
his  train  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Regardless,  however, 
of  consequences,  he  rushed  forward,  with  all  the  reckless 
bravery  of  his  character,  to  the  help  of  the  weaker  party, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  dauntless  resistance,  was  about  to  be 
overpowered  by  numbers.  On  a  nearer  approach,  he  was 
surprised  to  discover,  what  the  darkness  had  before  con- 
cealed, that  the  assailing  party  consisted  chiefly  of  his  fa- 
ther's retainers. 

"  Let  the  man  go,  cowards  !"  he  shouted.  "  Shame  on 
you !  When  was  it  ever  seen  till  now  that  a  Hamilton  at- 
tacked a  weaker  foe  ?" 

The  men  at  once  recognized  the  voice  of  their  young  lord, 
and  ceased  their  hostiUties,  still,  however,  keeping  a  close 
guard  over  their  antagonist. 

"  It  is  the  outlaw.  Sir-  William  Kirkaldy,  Lord  James !" 
they  ciied.  "  We  meant  but  to  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
carry  him  to  your  noble  father." 

"  Hush  !  braggarts,  will  you  ?  Sir  William  of  Grange  is 
far  hence.  Know  you  not  that  he  is  a  prisoner  in  France  ? 
Get  ye  gone,  knaves,  and  leave  the  man  in  peace !" 

An  old  man  came  close  to  his  young  master,  and  whis- 
pered— 

"  In  very  truth.  Lord  James,  it  is  the  Knight  of  Kirkaldy : 
I  saw  him  wi'  my  ain  een." 

*•  Then  tell  those  fellows  it  is  not  the  Knight  of  Kirkaldy," 
said  Hamilton,  impetuously,  *'and  let  him  go  his  way.  Foul 
play,  in  sooth,  it  were  to  overpower  a  single  man  with  num- 
bers, and  drag  a  good  knight  like  a  felon  to  jail.  Take 
home  these  men,  Walter ;  and,  remember,  I  trust  it  to  you, 
that  no  word  pass  of  this  matter." 
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The  man  turned  to  his  comrades : 

"  Come  avva',  lads,"  he  cried,  "  we've  mista'en  our  man." 

"  If  we've  mista'en  our  man,"  said  another  of  the  party, 
"I'll  mistake  my  ain  brither  when  I  see  him  next." 

"  Haud  yer  tongue,  will  ye !"  said  Walter,  in  an  under- 
tone ;  "  this  is  a  freend  of  Lord  James's." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  understand,"  said  the  man,  who  was  Lord 
James's  foster-brother.  "  Gin  he  war  Knox  himsel,  then, 
he  shan'na  be  steered  by  me." 

The  party  moved  off;  the  young  man  assisting  Walter  to 
persuade  the  men  that  they  had  been  deceived. 

Hamilton  silently  motioned  Kirkaldy  to  follow  him,  and, 
turning  down  a  narrow  wynd,  at  the  head  of  which  the  com- 
bat had  taken  place,  walked  rapidly  on  for  some  time.  He 
threaded  several  closes  and  lanes,  and  at  length  emerging 
from  one  of  these,  at  the  back  of  a  high  wall,  he  stopped, 
and,  turning  suddenly  to  his  companion,  exclaimed — 

"In  the  name  of  wonder,  Ejrkaldy,  whence  come  you? 
and  what  do  you  here  ?" 

"  I  come  from  the  prison  of  Scherisbourg,"  replied  Kir- 
kaldy. "  Your  next  question  is  less  easily  answered.  A 
fugitive  and  an  outlaw,  I  can  but  render  thanks  for  the  life 
you  have  saved,  and  go  my  way." 

"Nay,  we  part  not  so  soon,"  said  Hamilton.  "Tell  me 
how  you  made  your  escape,  and  what  has  become  of  the 
Master  of  Rothes  ?" 

"  I  escaped  through  the  help  of  one  whose  heart  God  in- 
clined to  aid  us.  Thus  far,  Hamilton,  in  all  courtesy,  I 
would  answer  the  question  of  one  who  has  saved  my  life  ; 
and  as  to  my  own  course,  I  am  bound,  if  it  may  be,  for 
England,  since  Scotland  no  longer  ott'ers  a  refuge  for  her 
sons.  But  in  times  when  the  life  of  the  noble  and  brave 
hangs  on  the  breath  of  man's  mouth,  I  may  not — " 

"Trust  me,  Kirkaldy,"  interrupted  Hamilton,  vehemently. 
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**  I  would  sooner  hew  off  this  right  hand  than  that  a  hair  of 
Sir  Norman's  head  should  come  to  harm  by  me.  Ever  since 
I  heard  the  news  of  Leon  Strozzi's  treachery,  I  have  la- 
bored, alack !  with  but  scant  success,  to  obtain  a  pardon  for 
Rothes  and  his  friends,  and  now  would  serve  them  with  my 
heart  and  sword." 

**  I  believe  you,  Hamilton,"  said  Kirkaldy,  much  moved 
by  the  youth's  ardent  and  affectionate  expression  of  feehng. 
"You  had  ever  a  true  and  generous  heart,  and  I  know  I 
may  trust  you  with  the  concerns  of  those  whose  safety  I 
would  ransom  with  my  own.  The  Master  of  Rothes  and  the 
Laird  of  Pitmillie  escaped  with  me.  Tossing  about  the 
German  Ocean,  we  were  picked  up  by  a  Scottish  galley, 
havinor  on  board  the  Lord  of  Glammis,  who  offered  shelter 
to  us  all,  but  specially  urged  the  Master,  for  old  friendship 
sake,  to  take  refuge  in  his  castle ;  but  he  would  not  peril 
the  safety  of  those  who  offered  it," 

*'  Noble  fellow  !"  said  Hamilton :  "  it  was  like  him.  Where 
is  he  now  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Grange  ;  "  we  parted  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  with  the  purpose  of  lingering  in  Scotland  to  see  whether 
a  pardon  might  be  obtained.  I  have  since  learned  these 
hopes  are  vam ;  and  what  will  be  the  fate  of  my  two  friends 
I  know  not." 

*'  The  pardon  shall  be  obtained,  if  I  can  compass  it,"  said 
Hamilton.  "  And  you  are  thus  far  on  your  way  to  England, 
Sir  Kniifht  ?     You  must  not  travel  thither  on  foot." 

"  Nay,  I  shall  thus  best  elude  observation,"  said  Grange. 

"  But  not  best  distance  pursuit.  No ;  you  must  come 
with  me.  My  father's  stables  are  hard  by — we  will  get 
horses,  and  I  will  ride  with  you  out  at  the  city  gate  ;  for  I 
am  known  there,  and  it  will  keep  them  from  questioning 
you." 

"  But  will  not  this  expose  you  to  danger,  Hamilton  ?" 
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"  Not  at  all ;  wait  here  till  I  return." 

Hamilton  walked  off  at  a  rapid  pace :  he  had  not  so  far 
to  go,  as  the  wall  where  he  stood  was  close  beside  the 
Palace,  where  were  his  father's  apartments.  He  walked 
boldly  into  the  courtyard,  and  calling  his  foster-brother,  in- 
quired about  a  favorite  horse  that  was  ill,  and  walked  with 
him  to  the  stables. 

"  What  made  you  such  a  fool,  Ronald,  as  to  fight  with  a 
single-handed  man  in  the  street  to-nig-ht?" 

**  It's  no  my  way  to  fecht  wi'  defenceless  men  ony  mair  than 
yersel.  Lord  James.  I  thocht  him  yer  enemy ;  but  when  ye 
took  his  pairt,  then  I  kent  my  ain." 

"And  what  is  thy  part,  man?"  said  Hamilton. 

"  Ye  needna  ask  me  that,"  said  the  man,  stoppmg  short 
at  the  stable  door,  and  speaking  with  all  the  freedom  his  re- 
lationship.alio  wed ;  "am  I  no  yer  foster-brother?  and  wad 
I  no  gang  to  the  ends  o'  the  earth  at  yer  bidding  ?  Was  it 
no  me  that  risket  my  ain  life  for  ye,  the  very  week  bygane, 
when  this  gelding  took  ill,  and  you  on  its  back,  just  abune  a 
crag  that  wud  hae  dashed  the  brains  out  o'  yer  head,  had 
the  beast  got  leave  to  fa',  and  fa'  it  wud,  sure  ahve,  had  it 
no  been  yer  foster-brither  that  raid  doun  a  brae  mortal  man 
ne'er  raid  doun  afore  ?" 

"Well,  well,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  Ronald,  I  do  not 
doubt  your  faithfulness  ;  but  now  I  want  you  to  do  a  matter 
for  me." 

"  Then  I'm  your  man,  Lord  James ;  there's  naething  in 
life  I  wudna  do  for  ye." 

"  Yes,  but  can  you  keep  your  tongue  quiet,  Ronald  ?" 

**  For  you  I  would  promise  it,  even  were  I  a  woman !" 

"  Well,  take  care  no  woman  or  any  one  else  hears  of  it," 
said  Hamilton,  laughing. 

He  then  explained  his  plan,  and  Ronald  went  alone  to  the 
place  where  Hamilton  had  left  Kirkaldy,  and  took  him  to  the 
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house  of  a  friend  in  the  town,  where  he  supplied  him  with  a 
dress  of  his  own,  and  told  him  to  remain  quiet  until  he  re- 
turned with  his  master. 

He  reSbched  the  stables  undiscovered,  it  being  now  dark, 
and  he  knew  all  the  bye-paths  as  well  as  any  man  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  found  his  master  preparing  two  horses,  on  which 
they  made  their  way  to  Grange,  who  quickly  took  Ronald's 
place,  and  rode  behind  Hamilton  to  the  gate  by  which  they 
were  to  leave  the  town.  Here  a  new  trouble  awaited  them  : 
the  gates  were  just  going  to  be  closed,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  one  even  so  well  known  as  the  Regent's  son 
could  prevail  upon  the  governor  to  await  his  return,  "  for  he 
wished,"  he  said,  "  to  put  his  clansman  on  the  right  road 
for  Stirling  ere  he  left  him."  The  road  to  Stirling  was 
not,  however,  the  one  pursued  when  they  were  out  of 
sight. 

Hamilton  rode  with  Kirkaldy  a  few  miles  from  town, 
during  which  they  aiTanged  a  plan  of  communication.  The 
increasing  darkness  at  last  warned  them  they  must  part. 

"  Farewell!  Kirkaldy,"  said  Hamilton,  checking  his  horse  ; 
"  may  you  have  a  prosperous  journey  to  England,  and  see 
happier  days  in  our  own  land !" 

*'  Small  prospect,  I  fear,  there  is  of  happier  days  for 
Scotland,"  said  Kii-kaldy,  gloomily.  "An  absent  Queen 
and  a  contending  people  give  little  promise  of  peace ;  but, 
Hamilton,  we  may  never  meet  again,  and  you  will  have  in- 
fluence for  our  country's  weal  or  woe.  They  are  but  trai- 
tors to  her  cause  that  have  sent  our  young  Queen  to  be 
reared  amongst  an  alien  people,  and  in  a  fallmg  faith.  May 
you  help  to  remedy  the  wrong !  Seek,  in  God's  sight,  to 
know  which  is  the  true  gospel ;  and  then  with  all  your 
power — with  all  your  influence — win  your  Queen  to  honor 
it,  and  suffer  your  country  to  obey  it  in  peace.  For  what 
you  have  done  for  me,  may  Heaven  bless  you !" 
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He  wrung  Hamilton's  hand,  as  he  ceased,  and  turning  his 
horse's  head,  was  quickly  out  of  sight. 

Hamilton  rode  leisurely  back  to  the  town,  his  countenance 
overshadowed,  as  he  went,  with  the  peculiar  expression  that 
had  clouded  it  on  the  pier  at  Leith. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrencliM  with  an  unlineal  hand — 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding." 

MacbetA. 

A  FEW  months  after  the  departure  of  Queen  Mary  for 
France,  the  Queen-Mother  achieved  the  object  of  her  long 
ambition  in  obtaining  the  office  of  the  Regency. 

The  Earl  of  Arran,  upon  whom  the  King  of  France  had 
recently  conferred  the  title  of  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  had 
found  the  Regency  an  uneasy  post,  and  was  little  calculated, 
from  his  easy  disposition  and  mild  accommodating  temper, 
to  control  the  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  nobility ; 
yet  his  resignation  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreigner,  and  of  one  so  entirely  attached  to  the  Catholic 
party,  was  a  step  fraught  with  danger  to  his  country's  in- 
terest, and  pregnant  with  future  evil  to  the  Reforming 
party. 

No  one,  however,  was  so  much  offended  by  the  Regent's 
resignation,  as  his  brother,  who  had  succeeded  Beaton  in 
the  Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews. 

"  So  you  have  thrown  away  the  chance  of  the  crown  ?" 
said  the  Archbishop,  abruptly  entering  his  brother's  apart- 
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ments  in  Holyrood,  one  morning  when  he  had  newly  arrived 
in  Edinburgh  ;  "  and  there  was  but  a  squalUng  gu-1  between 
it  and  you !" 

"  And  what  boots  it  to  thee  ?"  replied  the  Duke,  haughtily. 
"  Thou  hadst  done,  methought,  with  temporal  kingdoms,  and 
recked  little  of  the  sceptre  and  the  crown,  would  men  but 
yield  their  homage,  as  of  old,  to  the  mitre  and  the  crozier." 

"  I  care  that  the  crown  should  be  kept  in  the  right  line, 
and  Scotland  ruled  by  those  who  have  the  best  right  to  it," 
replied  his  brother.  "  Good  sooth !  when  this  accursed 
heresy  is  spreading  over  the  land,  there  is  much  need  that 
those  who  hold  the  truth  should  rally  round  their  standard 
and  defend  the  cause  of  the  true  faith." 

"  Mary  of  Guise  will  defend  the  faith,"  said  the  Duke 
gloomily ;  "  and  what  can  I  do  when  my  own  house  riseth 
up  against  me  ?  All  men  speak  of  the  dishonor  your  open 
censure  has  cast  upon  my  name  ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  that  headstrong  boy  has  been  here,  suing  and  insist- 
ing upon  a  pardon  for  the  rebels  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was 
too  long  among  them.  No  marvel  if  the  sophistry  of  Knox, 
and  the  winninfj  tonffue  of  Norman  Leslie,  have  won  him 
over  to  be  half  a  heretic." 

"  As  his  father  was  before  him,"  said  the  Archbishop  with 
a  sneer ;  **  but  this  gear  must  be  looked  to.  Ye  have  let 
matters  slip  foully  through  your  fingers — the  boy  might 
have  been  betrothed  to  the  Queen,  ere  now,  had  you  guided 
them  ario^ht." 

"  Say  not  if  I  had  guided  them  aright,"  interrupted  the 
Duke  angrily.  "  What  man  could  do  I  did ;  and  a  weary 
toil  I  found  it.  With  Mary  of  Guise  and  her  faction  on  one 
side — the  Reforminof  lords  and  their  followers  on  the  other — 
troubles  within  and  wars  without — he  were  a  wise  man,  and 
a  strong  one,  too,  that  could  have  kept  the  country." 

"  Well,"    said  the  Archbishop  more  calmly,  "  we  must 
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e'en  make  the  best  of  matters  now.  A  pardon,  forsooth  ! 
a  halter  would  suit  them  better.  But  think  yoit  the  Master 
of  Rothes  and  his  rebel  crew  are  within  the  kingdom :  you 
are  advised  that  they  escaped  from  Scherisbourg  some 
months  by  past  ?" 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  Duke  ;  "  and  that  boy  could  tell 
more  than  he  chooses  of  their  movements,  if  I  guess  aright. 
But  a  pardon  I  have  not  the  power,  an  I  had  the  will,  to 
grant." 

*'  Can  you  not  trap  him  to  let  out  their  hiding-place  ?" 
said  the  Archbishop  hastily. 

"  He  is  too  quick-witted  for  that,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  nor 
would  I  try  it.  They  were  kind  to  the  lad  in  the  Castle, 
and  did  not  give  him  up  to  that  arch-hypocrite,  Henry. 
He  would  soon  have  put  him  out  of  his  son  Edward's  way, 
I  trow !  If  I  could,  I  would  do  the  Master  of  Rothes  and 
his  company  good  service  ;  but  ill  they  shall  never  receive  at 
my  hand." 

**  Beshrew  me,  man !"  exclaimed  the  Archbishop,  in  a 
rage ;  "  are  you  after  your  heresies  again  ?  You  have  done 
mischief  enough,  methinks,  when  you  made  the  Bible  com- 
mon to  every  rebel  loon  throughout  the  kingdom — teaching 
them  to  think  they  are  wiser  than  their  betters.*  Alack  for 
the  bold  Cardinal  and  the  good  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  ! 
They  might  preach  and  pray  long  enough  in  its  donjons, 
before  the  waves  would  carry  the  pestilence  ;  but  it  has  got 
wings  now,  i*  faith  !  you  might  hang  and  burn  over  the 
breadth  of  the  land  before  it  could  be  rooted  out ;  and  you 
would  again  lend  it  a  helping  hand  !  If  this  be  the  way, 
Mary  of  Guise,  in  sooth,  were  more  fit  to  rule  than  thou." 

**  My  faith !  Sir  churchman,  an  I  held  the  sceptre  still, 
ye  would  learn  to  keep  a  calmer  sough  !  and  though  ye  be 

•  The  Regeui  Arrau  first  autLomed  in  Scotland  the  readiug  of  the  Bible  in  tha 
vulgar  tongue. 
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a  priest,  and  my  brother  to  boot,  from  no  man  alive  will  I 
brook  such.speech  as  you  have  made  to  me." 

*•  Well,  well !  let  us  have  no  more  woids,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop more  mildly ;  "  but  as  for  the  lad,  he  must  be  cared 
for.  Let  him  be  sent  to  France  with  all  speed ;  his  faith 
will  be  settled  there,  and  the  Dauphin  is  but  a  sickly  boy. 
Who  knows  what  chances  may  turn  up  yet  ?" 

"  By  my  troth,  a  good  thouglit !"  exclaimed  the  Duke. 
"  And  he  will  go  right  willingly ;  for  child  though  she  be, 
Mary  hath  twined  closer  round  his  heart  than  the  hope  of 
either  crown  or  kingdom." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Archbishop  ;  "  the  bowls  may  yet 
roll  right,  for  all  that  has  come  and  gone." 

Upon  her  accession  to  the  sovereign  power,  Mary  of  Guise 
showed  considerable  wisdom  and  caution  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs ;  but  aware  how  insecure  was  the  position  she 
held,  while  the  kingdom  was  rent  by  internal  discords,  she 
endeavored  to  establish  her  authority  by  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  nobles. 

For  this  purpose,  she  proposed  to  levy  taxes,  in  order  to 
support  a  standing  army  of  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

This  proposal  gave  great  offence  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  was  received  with  displeasure  by  the  Parliament,  who 
considered  it,  as  in  truth  it  was,  an  encroachment  upon  their 
ancient  custom  of  defending  Scotland  solely  by  means  of  the 
barons  and  their  feudal  retainers. 

"  We  will  fight  for  our  famihes  and  country,"  they  said, 
"  better  than  any  hirelings  can  do :  our  fathers  did  so,  and 
we  will  follow  their  example." 

She  also  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  one  to 
travel  with  more  than  their  usual  household  train. 

In  defiance  of  this  prohibition,  the  Earl  of  Angus  came  to 
Parliament  attended  by  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse.     Of- 
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fended  with  such  an  open  disregard  of  her  authority,  the 
Queen  expressed  her  displeasure.  Lord  Angus  jestingly  an- 
swered : — "  The  knaves  will  not  leave  me ;  but  I  would 
thank  your  Majesty  to  put  me  in  the  way  to  gei  rid  of  them, 
for  they  consume  too  much  bread  and  ale." 

During  the  earlier  period  of  her  government,  the  Queen 
not  only  tolerated  the  Protestant  party,  but  encouraged 
them,  although  she  largely  shared  the  bigotry  of  her  bro- 
thers the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
was  entirely  under  their  influence.  The  support  of  the 
Protestant  party  was,  however,  for  a  time,  necessary  to 
maintain  her  power  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton.  As  long  as  it  was  so,  she  veiled  her  real  senti- 
ments under  the  guise  of  liberality :  when  this  was  no  longer 
necessary,  the  cloak  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  professors  of 
the  Reformed  faith  subjected  to  renewed  and  bitter  perse- 
cution ;  though  the  strength  that  the  party  had  now  gained 
in  Scotland  prevented  its  becoming  so  sanguinary  as  her 
policy  would  have  desired. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  gallant  train,  consisting 
of  the  Queen-Regent  and  chief  nobility,  set  out  from  Holy- 
rood  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  The  purpose  was,  that 
Mary  of  Guise  should  visit  several  of  the  feudal  castles  be- 
longing to  the  nobles  of  her  suite,  and  thus  unite  a  royal 
progress  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  In  the  course  of 
the  excursion,  she  passed  a  night  at  the  strong  castle  of 
Tantallon,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Angus. 

She  was  received  with  great  pomp,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  Earl,  walked  over  the  castle,  and  inspected  its  fortifica- 
tions. Her  desire  was,  that  some  of  the  chief  strongholds  in 
the  country  should  be  given  up  to  her  to  be  garrisoned  with 
her  own  troops,  and  the  present  appeared  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity for  taking  the  first  step  in  the  execution  of  her  design. 

"  You  have  a  noble  castle  here,  my  lord,"  she  said,  **  and 
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well  fitted  to  be  a  place  of  defence ;  but  you  have  other  and 
fairer  possessions,  and  in  looking  after  all,  doubtless  ye  are 
exposed  to  skaith  and  trouble.  Would  it  not  be  well  that 
yoti  should  yield  this  for  the  use  of  government  ?" 

Lord  Angus  at  first  made  no  reply.  A  hawk  was  perched 
on  his  wrist,  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  fed,  as  he  walked 
along  the  ramparts.  At  this  moment  the  bird  began  to 
clamor  eagerly,  with  beak  and  wings,  for  more  food. 

"  The  devil's  in  the  greedy  gled  !"  said  the  Earl ;  "  will 
she  never  have  enough  ?" 

The  Queen's  color  rose  ;  but  she  went  on  without  appear- 
ing to  heed,  the  interruption. 

"  It  may  ihen  be  garrisoned  with  a  troop  ready  to  defend 
the  land  against  English  invasion." 

The  Earl  turned  quickly  round  and  confronted  her,  while 
his  proud  eye  flashed  fire. 

"  The  castle,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  is  yours  to  command  ; 
but,  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  !  I  must  be  the  captain  ;  and  I 
will  keep  it  for  you  as  well  as  any  one  you  can  put  into  it.'* 

Disappointed  in  all  her  efforts  to  subdue  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  the  Queen  shortened  her  excursion. 

On  her  return  to  Holyrood,  she  was  met  by  the  inteUi- 
gence  that  the  Master  of  Rothes  had  been  seen  in  Scotland. 
Worn  out  and  irritated  by  the  frustration  of  her  schemes, 
she  was  m_ore  than  ever  disposed  to  carry  out,  in  its  full 
vigor,  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  bold  outlaws  of 
St.  Andrews ;  and  a  party  was  immediately  dispatched,  with 
orders  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  the  imfortunate 
fugitive. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

♦*  But  see  who  yonder  comes  by  stealth  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tis  she :  far  off  through  moonlight  dim, 
He  knows  his  own  betrothed  bride  ; 
She  who  would  rather  die  with  him, 
Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside !" 

Lalla  Rookh. 

"Che  tu  mi  segui,  ed  io  saro  tua  guida." 

Dante. 

It  was  night,  and  the  old  towers  of  Glammis  were  wrap- 
ped in  silence  and  darkness.  One  light  alone  still  glimmered 
in  a  turret  chamber,  and  by  its  pale  ray  the  Lady  Maude 
Lyon  poured  over  the  contents  of  a  paper  she  held  in  her 
hand.  On  her  finger  was  a  bright  ruby  ring — her  eye  fell 
upon  it  as  she  closed  the  packet. 

"  My  bridal  ring  !"  she  murmured.  "A  widow  ere  a  wife." 

Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  convulsed  by  an  expression 
of  grief  too  intense  for  tears.  *'  Norman,  Norman  !"  she 
exclaimed,  **  would  not  exile  with  you  be  better  than  this 
dreary  lot  ?" 

At  this  moment,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dark 
shadow  crossing  the  moonlight  beneath  her  windows.  She 
softly  opened  the  casement,  and,  bending  forward,  saw  a 
man  leaning  against  a  buttress  that  projected  from  the  Castle 
wall.  The  dress  was  unknown  to  her,  yet  she  could  not  for 
one  instant  be  mistaken.  As  she  gazed,  he  looked  upwards. 
The  moonlight  fell  on  his  face  :  it  was  Norman  ;  but  not  in 
living  presence.  "  Ere  you  read  this,"  he  had  written,  "  I 
shall  have  left  Scotland  forever." 

The  remembrance  of  the  vision  that  her  sister  Edith  had 
seen,  almost  on  that  very  spot,  boding  death  to  one  not  less 
dear,  flashed,  with  the  vividness  of  lightning,  on  her  mind, 
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and  she  believed  he  had  come  to  warn  her  that  his  caieer, 
too,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Had  his  intention  to  escape 
been  frustrated,  and  was  he  lying  in  some  donjon's  depths, 
from  whence  no  door  of  release  would  ever  open,  save  that 
of  a  cruel  death  ?  Even  now,  perhaps,  he  had  entered  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  was  come  to  summon  her  thither. 

"  If  it  be  so,  Norman,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  ready — 
ready  to  follow  thee,  whether  it  be  to  piison  or  to  death." 
She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and,  softly  descending  the  stairs, 
opened  a  postern  door,  and  passed  out.  Light  as  was  her 
step,  it  was  audible  in  the  dead  stillness  of  night.  Startled, 
apparently,  by  the  sound,  the  figure  turned  towards  her,  and 
the  next  moment  she  found  herself  clasped  in  the  arms  ot 
Norman  himself.  It  was  no  vision,  but  his  livinor  breathing^ 
form  that  supported  her,  as  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
earth,  overpowered  by  the  sudden  transition  of  feeling,  and 
his  well-known  voice,  whose  deep  tones  of  tenderness  recalled 
her  to  the  blessed  consciousness  of  his  presence. 

"  Maude !  my  beloved  Maude  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  thank 
God,  I  have  seen  you  once  more  !  Speak  to  me,  dearest ! 
Answer  me ;  the  moments  are  fleeting,  and  I  may  not  hnger 
here." 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and,  suddenly  raising  herself  from 
his  embrace,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said  : 

"  Not  linger  here,  Norman !  Where  would  you  fly  ? 
Are  you  not  in  safety  with  us  ?" 

**  Alas !  no,  Maude,"  he  replied,  in  a  mournful  tone  ; 
'urder  no  roof  in  Scotland  may  the  outlaw  shelter  his  head. 
>!hink  you  that  I  would  purchase  protection  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberties,  perhaps  of  the  lives,  of  the  fiiends  who  give 
it  ?  No.  My  native  land  is  no  longer  a  home  for  me.  But 
one  alternative  remains — an  exile's  life  in  a  foreign  clime,  or 
death  if  I  linger  here.  Yet  I  could  not  go,  Maude,  without 
seeing  you  once  more.     In  various  disguises  I  have  travelled 
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thus  far,  and  it  is  now  the  third  night  I  have  haunted  this 
spot,  in  the  liope  of  obtaining  one  ghmpse  of  your  beloved 
form.  To-night,  for  the  first  tune,  I  have  succeeded ;  and 
my  design  was,  ere  morning,  to  have  been  far  hence.  I 
•would  have  fain  spared  you,  Maude,  the  pain  of  this  part- 
ing interview  ;  but  Heaven  has  ordered  it  otherwise." 

"  Yes ;  Heaven  has  indeed  ordered  it  otherwise,  in  answer 
to  my  prayer,"  said  Maude  earnestly,  **  and  has  brought  you 
from  the  fate  into  which  you  were  rushing,  Norman,  to  the 
friends  who  w^ould  save  you.  You  cannot  escape.  It  is 
known  you  are  in  the  country.  A  diligent  search  is  going 
forward.  Worn  and  weary  as  you  are,  you  must  be  taken. 
There  are  secret  rooms  enough  in  Glammis  to  conceal  you ; 
and  under  my  noble  brother's  protection  you  are  safe,  though 
ten  thousand  sought  your  hfe." 

Norman  gazed  at  her  mournfully  for  a  few  moments,  in 
silence. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  Maude !"  he  said  at  length,  "  for  your 
true  and  constant  love  ;  but  it  must  not  be,  dearest.  I  may 
not — I  will  not — endanger  those  so  faithful  to  me.  I  will 
travel  by  night  only,  until  I  reach  the  port  of  Dundee, 
where,  I  doubt  not,  I  will  find  some  vessel  bound  for  Hol- 
land, in  which,  thus  disguised,  I  may  embark  without  detec- 
tion, and  work  my  passage  to  another  land." 

"  It  must  not — it  shall  not  be,  Norman !"  exclaimed 
Maude.  "  Fitting  it  were,  indeed,  that  your  betrothed  bride 
should  sit  secure  in  her  father's  halls,  whilst  you  wander  a 
desolate,  homeless  fugitive,  in  exile,  or  in  peril  of  death ! 
No,  Norman,  when  we  parted  on  the  rocks  at  St.  Andrews, 
did  we  not  pledge  our  faith,  that  if  God  ever  permitted  us 
to  meet  again,  that  union  should  be  eternal.  Had  you  re- 
tui-ned  in  safety  and  honor  to  your  country,"  she  continued, 
while  a  faint  color  dyed  her  marble  cheek,  "  long  would  it 
have  been  ere  Maude  of  Glammis  had  reminded  you  of  that 
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hour  ;  but  now  your  lot  must  be  shared  by  me,  whether  in 
exile,  poverty,  or  death." 

At  this  moment,  a  confused  sound  was  heard,  and  a  party 
of  horsemen  bearing  lighted  torches  rapidly  approached  the 
Castle. 

*'  Norman,  you  are  traced  !"  said  Maude,  in  a  hurried  but 
suppressed  voice  ;  **  quick,  follow  me." 

*'  No ;  I  will  fly  to  the  woods,"  he  replied  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  You  cannot ;  in  one  moment  they  will  oe  here,  and  we 
arrested  for  harboring  you." 

Noiman  at  once  saw  the  force  of  the  reason  Maude,  in  her 
agony,  had  urged  as  the  only  means  of  winning  his  consent 
to  her  plan.  Without  another  moment's  hesitation,  he  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  postern,  which  she  securely  locked 
and  barred  within. 

She  then  rapidly  conducted  him  along  several  passages, 
guided  by  the  feeble  ray  of  the  lantern  she  had  left  at  the 
postern  when  she  went  out,  till  they  reached  the  great 
hall. 

**  Wait  here,"  she  said,  and  immediately  disappeared. 

By  this  time,  the  horsemen  had  surrounded  the  Castle, 
and  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  principal  entrance. 
Fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  preservers,  Norman  hastened  in 
search  of  the  Lady  Maude,  but  was  met  by  her,  ere  he  had 
proceeded  many  paces,  followed  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Glammis. 

*'  Thank  God  you  are  here !"  exclaimed  Lord  Glammis, 
fervently,  as  he  wrung  Norman's  hand. 

*'  Most  unwittingly  have  I  thus  perilled  you,  my  kind 
friends,"  said  Norman. 

"  Scotland  owes  you  more  than  safety,  Sir  Norman,"  re- 
plied Lord  Glammis  ;  **  and  where — " 

**  Hush  !"  interrupted  Lady  Glammis,  quickly.     "  Maude 
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has  told  us  all.     Come  with  me,  while  Lord  Glammis  keeps 
these  men  in  parley — there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

Norman  obeyed  in  silence.  As  he  did  so,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  expression  on  her  pale  features,  distinctly  shown  as 
the  light  of  the  lamp  she  held  fell  upon  them.  Well,  even 
in  that  hour  of  peril,  did  he  comprehend  the  cause.  A  scene 
was  before  her,  when  armed  men,  even  as  now,  had  sur- 
rounded the  Castle,  and  another  not  less  dear  had  been 
dragged  from  those  halls,  alas  !  never  to  return  ;  and  a 
poignancy  of  regret,  that  would  have  incapacitated  for  action 
a  mind  less  firm,  filled  the  heart  of  the  Lady  Glammis,  as 
she  remembered  that  the  treachery  which  admitted  the 
emissaries  of  government  to  the  Castle,  ere  its  inhabitants 
knew  their  danger,  had  prevented  the  refuge  to  which  she 
now  led  Norman  from  availing  to  save  her  mother's  life. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  secret  chamber, 
they  were  met  by  the  Lady  Maude,  who  had  hastened  to 
fetch  Elspeth,  the  only  one  now  living  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  entrance  to  that  retreat ;  for  though  a  plan  of  the 
Castle  had  been  committed  to  Sir  Percy  by  the  late  Lord 
Glammis,  on  his  death-bed,  yet  his  recent  arrival,  and  the 
long  absence  of  the  Lady  Edith,  had  prevented  either  from 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  building. 

The  knocking,  which  had  been  for  a  short  time  silenced 
while  Lord  Glammis  spoke  to  the  people  outside,  now  re- 
commenced. 

**  Hasten,  Elspeth,  for  mercy's  sake !"  exclaimed  Maude, 
in  a  suppressed  tone. 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  a  long  gallery,  from  which 
many  doors  led  into  different  apartments  :  the  last  of  these 
Elspeth  opened,  and  they  entered  a  large  room  wainscoted 
with  oak.  She  touched  an  invisible  spring  in  one  of  these 
panels — it  slid  back,  and  discovered  a  passage  in  the  depth 
of  the  wall,  so  narrow,  that  only  one  could  enter  at  a  time. 
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Elspeth  motioned  them  to  go  in,  wliile  she  fastened  the  door 
behind  them.  Lady  Glammis  and  Maude  had  entered,  and 
Norman  was  about  to  follow,  when  the  footsteps  of  armed 
men  were  heard  approaching  the  room.  Maude  started 
back. 

"  Go,  Norman  !"  she  whispered ;  "  I  will  remain,  and 
divert  the  search." 

"  I  will  not  move  without  you,  Maude  !"  he  replied ;  "  go 
forward,  or  I  remain  here." 

It  was  almost  too  late  :  already  the  door  which  they  had 
secured  behind  them  was  attacked,  and  in  another  moment 
must  be  forced  in. 

"  Rash  bairns !"  said  Elspeth,  *'  will  ye  baith  perish  ?" 

Norman  drew  Maude  to  the  entrance,  and  forcing  her  in, 
immediately  followed,  accompanied  by  Elspeth,  who  closed 
the  panel  as  soon  as  they  had  passed.  The  grating  sound 
of  the  bolt  with  which  she  secm-ed  it  was  lost  in  the  sudden 
crash  of  the  outer  door,  which  was  broken  in  fragments, 
and  their  pursuers  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  We  must  stand  here,"  whispered  Lady  Glammis  ;  "  they 
will  hear  our  footsteps  if  we  move." 

"  No,^  replied  Maude,  in  the  same  tone,  "  they  may  find 
us  here ;  let  us  press  forward  to  the  secret  chamber." 

"  My  bairn  is  right,"  said  Elspeth.  "  Tak'  aff  yer  shoon. 
Sir  Norman,  and  gang  on." 

Her  directions  were  quickly  followed,  and  they  traversed 
the  passage  with  noiseless  steps,  until  they  reached  a  steep 
and  narrow  staircase,  with  which  it  terminated :  ascending 
this,  they  found  themselves  in  a  turret  chamber. 

Norman  supposed  he  was  in  his  place  of  retreat,  but  was 
quickly  undeceived  by  Elspeth's  again  touching  a  secret 
spring  in  the  wall,  which  they  entered  and  secured  behind 
them  as  before.  She  now  led  them  along  several  passages 
and  through  various  concealed  doors,  until  they  at  length 
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reached  a  small  room,  where  they  might  have  deemed  them- 
selves secure  from  their  enemies ;  but  in  those  times,  when 
life  was  held  by  no  sacred  bond — when  man  rose  up  against 
man,  and  put  him  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  private  re- 
venge or  clannish  feud — when  Church  and  State  alike  re- 
sorted to  the  force  of  arms,  and  destroyed  not  only  in  open 
and  honorable  warfare,  but  also  by  dark  and  fearful  perfidy, 
then  the  nobles  of  Scotland  prepared  for  themselves  retreats, 
where,  in  the  day  of  their  downfall  or  danger,  they  might 
find  security.  The  custom  of  building  their  castles  with 
such  retreats  became  so  common,  that  it  was  soon  necessary 
to  construct  them  with  no  common  skill.  We  find  some  of 
the  still  extant  buildings  of  that  period  literally  intersected 
with  secret  passages,  stairs,  and  chambers,  intended  to  de- 
ceive in  case  of  hot  pursuit  or  of  private  treachery  ;  whilst 
there  is  one  secret  chamber  more  secure  than  the  rest,  and 
known  only  to  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  the  one  or  two  in 
whom  he  confided. 

Glammis  Castle  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  this  style  of 
architecture,  not  only  being  intersected  wnth  concealed  pas- 
sages and  chambers,  but  possessing  one  room,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  now  utterly  lost,  and  its  existence  only  ascer- 
tained by  a  small  window,  which  proves  the  truth  of  the 
traditions  regarding  the  purpose  of  its  construction.  The 
window  is  too  small  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  castle. 

It  was  to  this  place  of  concealment  that  Elspeth  now  in- 
troduced Lady  Glammis,  Norman,  and  Maude,  when  after 
a  close  examination  of  the  floor  of  the  apartment  in  which 
they  thought  themselves  quite  secure,  she  raised  two  boards, 
and  disclosed  a  stair,  or  rather  steps,  which  led  to  a  cham- 
ber beneath.  Down  these  steps  they  descended,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  small  but  comfortable  room  immediately  be- 
low the  one  they  had  just  left ;  it  was  furnished  with  a  fire- 
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place,  the  vent  of  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  unite  with 
that  of  the  kitchen,  and  thus  a  fire  might  brighten  the 
hearth  without  exciting  suspicion  from  without.  It  had  also 
a  window,  or  rather  loophole — an  unusual  luxury  in  such  an 
abode,  but  useful  not  only  for  the  admission  of  air,  but  as  a 
post  of  observation. 

"  Here  I  shall  indeed  be  safe  !"  exclaimed  Norman ;  "  it 
is  impossible  one  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  this 
castle  could  track  me  even  with  bloodhounds." 

"  Say  of  the  Lord,  Sir  Norman,  He  is  my  refuge  and 
my  fortress !"  replied  Elspeth ;  "  He  can  turn  the  wisdom 
of  man  into  foolishness,  therefore  to  Him  alone  can  we  loc^:..; 
for  safety.  Natheless  He  hath  made  this  chamber  a  means 
of  escape  to  many  before  you,  and  if  ye  cry  unto  Him  he 
will  not  desert  thee  in  thy  day  of  trouble." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Lady  Glammis,  clasping  her  hands  in  agony, 
"  why  did  my  mother  not  fly  here  on  that  fearful  morning  ?" 

"Because  the  Lord  permitted  her  enemies  to  enter  the 
house  before  she  had  time  to  escape,  leddy,  replied  Elspeth ; 
**  but  think  you  not  she  is  better  lodged  in  the  *  house  not 
made  with  hands,'  than  within  the  straitened  walls  of  this 
chamber  ?  her  wark  on  earth  was  done,  and  the  Lord  took 
her  quickly  to  her  reward.  Mony  were  the  saints  o'  God 
whose  lives  she  preserved,  and  the  holy  Evangel  prospered 
through  her  means.  Ay,  ay,  a  blessed  wark  was  hers !  In 
this  very  spot  she  hid  worthy  Maister  George  Wishart,  when 
the  priests  were  sair  upon  him.  I  sat  here  and  listened  to 
the  word  of  truth  from  his  sainted  lips,  mony  a  time,  when 
I  cam'  to  bring  him  his  meat." 

"  Was  Master  Wishart  concealed  here  ?"  said  Norman. 
"  These  walls,  then,  have  witnessed  many  a  prayer  for  the 
cause  of  truth  in  Scotland  :  may  the  answer  speedily  descend 
on  our  unhappy  country  ;  for  I  doubt  not  such  wrestlmgs  as 
his  must  prevail." 
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Maude  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  her  heart  bursting 
with  contending:  emotions.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  while  tears,  despite  of  all  her  eflforts  to  control  them, 
burst  from  her  eyes. 

"  Have  you,  then,  Norman,"  she  said  at  length,  "  re- 
nounced the  faith  of  the  piiests?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Maude  !"  he  replied  ;  "  but  let  not  that  grieve 
you :  I  have  found  it  to  be  but  a  refuge  of  lies.  You,  too, 
I  doubt  not,  will  soon — " 

"  Oh !  it  grieves  me  not ;  it  grieves  me  not,'*  interrupted 
Maude.  "  I,  too,  have  found  salvation  only  in  the  name  of 
Jesus !" 

Norman  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and  murmured,  *' O 
Lord  !  I  thank  thee  ;  thou  hast  granted  my  heart's  desire  !" 

**  God  bless  ye  baith,  my  bairns !"  said  Elspeth,  her  eyes 
overflowing  with  tears ;  *'  but  ye  will  hae  plenty  o'  time  to 
talk  o'er  a'  the  Lord  hath  done  for  ye.  We  maun  awa', 
noo,  and  leave  Sir  Norman  to  himsel ;  it  will  look  strange  if 
we  are  a'  out  o'  the  way.  I  will  tak'  ye  by  anither  road 
from  the  ane  we  cam'." 

She  then  showed  Norman  how  to  secure  the  door  by 
which  they  had  descended,  and  left  him  to  solitude.  It  was 
not  lonir  before  the  noise  in  the  Castle  ceased,  and  he  saw 
the  horsemen  ride  from  the  gates,  satisfied  that  the  object 
of  their  search  was  not  within  its  walls. 

20* 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIl. 


**  Why  stem  alone  life's  gloomy  wave, 
And  dash  the  glittering  foam  to  me? 
Am  I  the  lover  of  thy  mirth — 
That  trifling  thing  of  sunny  days — 
A  soul  forbid,  from  want  of  worth, 
To  tread  with  thee  the  unpleasant  ways? 
Then  trust  me,  love,  if  I  delight 
To  mark  thy  brighter  hours  of  pleasure 
To  deep-eyed  passion^'s  watchful  sight 
Thy  sadness  is  a  costlier  treasure."  Hailam, 

When  Lady  Glaramis  and  Maude  re-entered  the  hall, 
they  were  surprised  by  finding  Lord  Glammis  and  the 
knight  who  commanded  the  party  together,  while  the  sol- 
diers ransacked  the  Castle  at  their  pleasure.  The  knight 
was  speaking  as  they  entered  the  room  :  his  tone  was  low 
and  smooth,  but  like  the  hiss  of  a  serpent  it  fell  on  Lady 
Glammis's  ear.  Her  husband  saw  her  as  she  entered,  and 
hastily  interposed  between  her  and  his  unwelcome  guest; 
but  it  was  too  late,  the  knight  turned,  and  Edith's  eyes 
rested  on  the  hated  features  of  Sir  Aymer  Lyon. 

A  deadly  faintness  came  over  her — imaores  of  unutterable 
horror  thronged  before  her  sight — and  she  fell  on  the  floor 
ere  her  husband  could  reach  her.  Maude  was  a  few  paces 
behind  Lady  Edith,  and  at  the  same  instant  she  beheld  her 
fainting  sister  and  the  hateful  vision  that  had  overpowered 
her ;  a  thrill  of  horror  curdled  her  heart's  blood,  but  except 
by  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  features  her  emotion  was  un- 
seen, as  Sir  Aymer,  with  the  bland  countenance  she  remem- 
bered so  well,  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"  The  Lady  Maude  Lyon,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  "  though 
changed  indeed  since  I  saw  her  in  childhood." 
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Maude  coldly  returned  his  salutation  ;  but  his  coward 
heart  quailed  before  her,  as  she  turned  upon  him  her  calm 
fixed  gaze,  and  said, — 

**  Have  you  come,  Sir  Aymer  Lyon,  to  complete  by  vio- 
lence the  ruin  your  treachery  began  ?" 

Sir  Aymer  tried  to  stammer  forth  a  reply;  but  her  low 
thrilling  tones  sounded  so  like  the  echoes  of  that  voice  which 
murmured  at  night  round  his  haunted  pillow,  that  his  knees 
smote  together,  and  the  cold  dew  stood  on  his  brow  as  if 
the  spirit  of  the  murdered  one  had  passed  before  him. 

Sir  Aymer  Lyon  had  spent  his  life,  however,  in  courts 
and  camps,  and  could  veil  beneath  a  mask  of  deceitful  calm 
the  writhings  of  his  conscience-stricken  spirit. 

**  Nay,  my  fair  cousin,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  blame  me  not 
for  the  mischance  that  hath  befallen.  By  the  sacred  badge 
of  mine  order,  you  wrong  me,  if  you  suppose  that  by  word 
or  deed  I  aided  to  compass  so  foul  an  act !" 

"  Stain  not  your  knighthood  with  falsehood,  Sir  Aymer," 
replied  Maude,  with  cold  severity,  "  nor  call  me  by  the 
kindred  name  you  never  more  may  claim.  Your  presence 
pollutes  these  Walls,  and  is  revolting  to  every  heart  within 
them.  Depart  hence ;  and  may  God  give  you  time,  and 
His  spirit  give  you  power,  for  repentance,  ere  it  be  too  late  !" 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and,  without  obeisance,  left  the 
room. 

Sir  Aymer  tried  to  utter  something  about  the  Queen's 
command,  which  compelled  him  to  this  unwelcome  errand; 
but  his  words  reached  not  the  ear  of  her  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  He  was  alone,  for  Lord  Glammis  had  carried 
Edith  from  the  hall.  The  gray  dawn  was  stealing  in  at  the 
unclosed  windows,  and  the  lamp  llickered  with  a  pale  ray 
before  its  advancing  light :  the  hour,  the  scene,  were  the 
same  as  when  he  had  led  his  victim  unresisting  to  her  doom 
— the  cruel  sacrifice  had  been  completed ;  but  what  were 
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the  fruits  to  him  ?  The  act  of  attainder  passed  in  his  favor 
had  been  reversed,  and  the  treachery  by  which  he  had 
hoped  to  gain  wealth,  title,  and  honors,  had  produced  but 
remorse,  disappointment,  and  contempt. 

Again  he  had  hoped  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  and 
trusted  that  if  he  discovered  the  Master  of  Rothes  at  Glam- 
mis,  where  he  had  strong  reasons  to  believe  he  was  con- 
cealed, he  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  fine  and  imprisonment  that  in  that  case  would 
be  pronounced  against  the  lord  of  the  Castle ;  but  his  ambi- 
tious projects  were  once  more  frustrated,  and  in  the  despair 
whose  chill  fangs  now  seized  his  heart,  and  the  utter  sink- 
ing of  his  strength,  which  deprived  him  almost  of  the  power 
of  thought,  he  believed  he  read  a  presage  of  approaching 
doom. 

At  this  moment  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden  flash  of  a 
lamp,  which,  leaping  high  in  its  socket,  glimmered  brightly, 
and  expired.  Sir  Aymer  looked  up  :  the  lamp  had  gone 
out,  but  a  red  unnatural  glare  still  filled  the  room.  Could 
it  be  the  light  of  the  rising  sun  ?  No  ;  it  was  too  lurid  for 
the  day-beam.  And  what  was  that  white-robed  shadowy 
figure  ?  A  vapor  of  his  own  imaginings  ?  He  passed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  clear  their  vision.  When  he 
withdrew  it,  that  calm  clear  eye  he  knew  so  well  was  bent 
upon  him,  and  a  white  hand  raised,  as  if  in  solemn  warning, 
as  the  figure  passed  away. 

Maddened  with  hoiTor  and  fear,  he  rushed  out  of  the  hall, 
and  calling  his  men  to  horse,  threw  himself  into  his  saddle, 
and  hardly  knowing  whither  he  went,  galloped  from  the 
Castle. 

Ere  that  moon  had  waned,  Sir  Aymer  Lyon  had  perished 
miserably  by  the  hand  of  one  who  was  at  once  the  oflFspring 
and  the  avenger  of  his  crimes. 

Norman  remained  in  his  place  of  concealment  until  the 
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emissaries  that  Lord  Glammis  had  posted  in  different  parts 
of  th^  country  should  bring  intelligence  that  the  heat  of  pur- 
suit was  somewhat  relaxed.  During  the  day  he  remained  a 
close  prisoner,  but  at  night  he  often  joined  the  family  group, 
and  enjoyed  in  their  converse  a  solace  that  recompensed  him 
for  all  he  had  endured.  Very  precious  to  Maude  and  Nor- 
man were  these  hours  of  quiet  intercourse,  and  the  more  so 
as  the  perils  of  their  stormy  course  were  not  yet  over,  nor 
thiir  peaceful  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  secured. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Glammis,  Norman  spoke 
to  Maude  of  their  future  plans. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  dear  Maude,"  he  said,  **  that  exiled, 
outlawed  as  I  am — forbidden,  either  by  hand  or  sword,  to 
aid  my  country's  cause — your  love  is  the  hope,  your  pres- 
ence must  be  the  only  light,  of  my  future  life  ;  but  I  cannot 
ask,  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  share  my  future  wanderings.  If 
I  reach  England  in  safety,  and  obtain  an  honorable  service 
there,  I  will  then  implore  you  to  join  me,  and  partake  the 
exile's  lot.  Ah !  Maude,  if  that  hope  is  ever  realized,  my 
future  hfe  will  be  devoted  to  repay  the  boundless  gratitude 
I  owe  you." 

"  Speak  not  of  gratitude,  Norman,"  said  Maude  ;  "  or  if 
you  think  that  aught  of  it  is  due,  show  it  by  believing  that 
I  can  tread  the  rough  as  well  as  the  flowery  paths  of  life 
with  you.  Yes,  Norman,  trust  me,  danger  and  difhculty 
would  be  light,  and  death  itself  sweet  to  me,  if  met  by  your 
side." 

**  I  do  believe — I  know  it,  my  own  faithful  Maude,"  re- 
plied Norman,  whilst  his  voice  quivered  with  an  emotion  that 
shamed  not  his  soldier's  heart;  "and  I  will  no  longer  insult 
thy  true  love  by  asking  thee  to  live  in  sunshine,  while  I  must 
brave  the  storm ;  but  consent  to  my  wish  of  joining  me  ia 
England,  for  danger  to  both  would  attend  any  attempt  to 
fly  together  from  this  land." 
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Maude  at  once  felt  the  force  of  this  reason,  and  saw  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  for  Norman  to  escape  alone,  than 
accompanied  by  a  female,  who  must  necessarily  impede  and 
fetter  his  movements.  Another  difficulty  lay  in  the  way  of 
her  accompanying  him  now,  even  had  it  been  otherwise  pos- 
sible :  there  was  no  preacher  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glammis,  and  in  the  present  crisis  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  attract  attention  by  seeking  for  one 
at  a  distance. 

Winter  was  now  setting  in,  and  Norman  only  waited  the 
return  of  one  of  Lord  Glammis's  messengers,  who  had  been 
sent  towards  the  sea-coast  to  ascertain  if  all  was  safe  in  that 
direction,  as  he  was  anxious  to  cross  the  sea  before  the  wea- 
ther became  stormy. 

He  had  been  finally  determined  to  cross  to  Holland,  and 
from  thence  endeavor  to  make  his  w^ay  to  England,  instead 
of  at  once  going  southward,  as  the  long  journey  through 
Scotland  he  would  in  that  case  be  obliged  to  take,  must  ren- 
der his  escape  very  precarious. 

The  recent  alliance  with  France  had  rendered  the  country 
more  than  ever  unsafe  to  the  unfortunate  fugitives  of  St. 
Andrews,  by  the  number  of  French  soldiers  that  now  over- 
ran it. 

Although  the  efforts  made  by  Mary  of  Guise  to  introduce 
an  army  of  mercenaries,  in  the  pay  of  the  nation,  had  proved 
abortive,  her  design  was  virtually  accomplished  by  the  im- 
mense bodies  of  French  troops  resident  in  the  country.  So 
great  was  the  power  of  the  House  of  Guise  at  this  time  in 
Scotland,  that  the  nation  was  almost  entirely  governed  by 
French  interest.  Their  vessels  possessed  the  harbor  of  Leith ; 
their  soldiers  were  placed  in  every  post  of  danger  ;  and 
French  priests  and  nobles  crowded  the  court.  A  large  body 
of  auxiliary  troops,  under  the  command  of  D'Esse,  had  land- 
ed in  Scotland  soon  after  the  young  Queen's  departure,  and 
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were  now  spread  over  the  country,  reconquering  the  castles 
and  forts  which  had  been  taken  by  the  English  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pinkie.  This  state  of  matters  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  any  suspected  peison  in  Scotland  to  escape,  and 
Norman  was  detained  at  the  Castle  of  Glammis  much  later 
in  the  season  than  he  had  at  first  contemplated. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when  two  of  Lord 
Glammis's  emissaries  returned,  bearing  the  news  that  the 
French  troops  had  marched  southward,  and  the  passage, 
therefore,  between  Glammis  and  Dundee  left  tolerably  clear. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Norman  at  once  prepared 
for  his  departure,  and,  with  a  sad  yet  resigned  heart,  Maude 
saw  him  about  to  forsake  the  comforts  and  repose  of  the 
home  he  had  now  enjoyed  for  some  months,  for  the  priva- 
tions and  dangers  of  a  wandering  course. 

A  few  days  before  that  fixed  for  Norman's  departure, 
when  the  Castle  gates  were  barred,  the  watchers  set,  and 
the  log-fires  blazing  in  the  great  hall,  the  little  party  so  soon 
to  be  separated  assembled,  to  enjoy  one  of  the  happy  nights 
which  had  been  so  blessed  to  all.  The  tempest  Avhich 
howled  without  made  the  comforts  within  appear  more  de- 
hghtful,  as  the  group  drew  round  the  cheerful  blaze  that 
glanced  on  the  bright  oaken  panels,  and  illumined  with  its 
flicker^g  light  the  faces  of  the  grim  old  warriors  that  looked 
down  from  the  walls. 

Maude  was  seated  opposite  to  Norman ;  the  light  fell 
strongly  on  his  face ;  and  as  her  eye  rested  upon  those  fea- 
tures, known  and  loved  from  childhood,  now  so  toil-stricken,  so 
changed,  within  the  three  short  years  that  had  passed  since 
he  appeared  the  bright  hero  of  Ancrum  Moor — on  the  pale 
brow,  so  deeply  traced  with  the  lines  of  thouglit  and  care, 
her  heart  ached  to  think  that  head,  on  which  sorrow,  not 
years,  weighed  so  heavily,  must  no  longer  rest  under  a  peace- 
ful roof. 
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Suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  as  his  eye  met  hers,  the 
smile  she  knew  so  well  of  yore,  that  used  to  ghtter  hke  sun- 
shine over  his  chiselled  features,  shone  there  once  more — a 
smile  so  full  of  hope  and  happiness,  that  it  chased  the 
gloomy  images  that  had  been  crowding  over  her  mind, 
and  the  look  that  returned  it  was  almost  as  bright  as  his 
own. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  and  furious  baying  of  the  watch- 
dogs, mingled  with  the  raging  storm  without,  was  heard, 
and  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
steward,  who  gave  the  alarm  that  a  traveller  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  Castle. 

*'  Fly,  Norman  !"  exclaimed  Maude,  rising  in  terror. 

He  but  waited  to  whisper  a  word  of  encouragement  in  her 
ear,  and  then  hastened  to  the  secret  chamber. 

The  traveller  approached,  and  was  challenged  by  the 
warder.  He  replied  he  was  a  solitary  wayfaring  man,  who 
wished  to  speak  to  the  Lord  of  Glammis. 

"  The  Lord  of  Glammis  will  not  speak  with  nameless  wan- 
derers," replied  the  warden. 

"  Then  give  him  this  token,"  said  the  man,  placing  in  his 
hand  a  sealed  packet,  "  and  tell  him  that  he  who  bore  it 
waits  without." 

The  warder  committed  the  parcel  to  a  page,  by  whom  it 
w^as  borne  to  the  lord  of  the  Castle. 

"  Admit  the  stranger,"  said  Lprd  Glammis,  as  soon  as  he 
had  glanced  on  the  contents  of  the  packet.  "  Conduct  him 
hither." 

A  man  of  grave  and  venerable  aspect  was  quickly  ushered 
into  the  hall.  His  form  was  tall,  but  attenuated,  and  his 
hair  silvered,  though  not  from  age ;  for  he  could  not  have 
numbered  more  than  fifty  winters.  He  bowed  low  as  he 
entered,  yet  with  an  air  of  dignity  that  commanded,  while  it 
yielded,  respect.     The  Reforming  preacher,  Henry  Warden, 
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who  afterwards  held  so  prominent  a  position  in  his  country's 
history,  stood  before  them. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Master  Warden,"  said  Lord  Glammis. 
"  I  doubt  not  we  can  still  secure  you  safely  in  the  Castle, 
though  it  hath  been  but  lately  suspected  and  searched  by  the 
Government  forces." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  the  preacher,  "I  may  not  abide  here, 
since  my  doing  so  would  place  you  still  further  in  peril." 

"  It  will  not  imperil  us,"  said  Lord  Glammis.  **  There  are 
secret  chambers  enough,  as  hath  lately  been  proved,  to  elude 
the  most  vijjilant  search." 

"  And  is  it  not,"  added  Lady  Glammis,  "  at  once  a  privi- 
lege and  a  command,  that  we  should  receive  and  succor 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  ?" 

"It  is  so,  lady,"  replied  Warden,  turning  towards  her, 
while  a  benignant  smile  softened  the  stem  aspect  of  his 
features ;  "  and  the  blessing  promised  to  them  who  give  a 
cup  of  cold  water  shall  not  be  denied  you.  Yet  if  my 
presence  here — " 

"  You  must  object  no  further,  my  venerable  friend,"  in- 
terrupted Lord  Glammis.  **  We  have  sorely  lacked  all  the 
means  of  grace  since  we  left  Germany,  and  you  have  come 
to  us  now  in  our  hour  of  need ;  leave  not  those  whom  your 
presence  will  so  greatly  benefit." 

"  Since  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  here,  then,"  said  Warden, 
"and  it  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  abide,  I  will  even 
tarry  here  until  He  signify  His  will  that  I  go  further ;  but 
can  your  lordship  tell  me,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  hath  the  Master  of  Rothes  escaped,  or  is  he  still  a  wanderer 
in  our  land  ?" 

"  He  is  even  now  within  these  walls,"  rephed  Lord  Glam- 
mis. "He  hath  been  concealed  here  these  four  months 
by  past." 

"  God  be  praised  !"  exclaimed  Henry  Warden,  fervently ; 
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"  his  young  blood,  then,  hath  not  yet  watered  this  troubled 
land ;  but  alas  !  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  him  are  manifold ; 
how  shall  he  escape  from  their  meshes  ?" 

**  The  way  between  this  and  Dundee  is  now  clear,"  rephed 
Lord  Glammis.  "  It  is  his  purpose  to  depart  hence  in  a  few 
days,  and  take  shipping  from  that  port  for  Holland;  but 
you  shall  see  him ;  he  was  here  even  now,  and  but  left  the 
hall  when  the  warder's  alarm  was  given  that  a  traveller  ap- 
proached." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  Two  water-drops  that  meet  and  mingl^ 
No  power  on  earth  can  e'er  nfiake  single : 
And  wedlock's  bond,  'twixt  man  and  wife, 
If  twined  in  heaven,  endures  for  life." 

The  Circle  of  Human  Life. 

When  Norman  emerged  from  his  place  of  concealment 
on  the  following  evening,  he  found  Maude  alone. 

"  I  have  just  had  a  conference  with  Lord  Glammis,"  he 
said,  "  and  find  that  I  must  hasten  my  departure ;  but 
though  we  must  part  for  a  time,  I  would  fain,  ere  I  go,  call 
you  mine  by  the  holiest  of  ties.  God  has  sent  us  a  minister 
of  his  Holy  Evangel,  by  whom  we  may  be  united.  You  wiU 
not  refuse  me  this  blessing,  Maude  ?"  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  in  a  tone  whose  solemn  yet  fervent 
tenderness  sank  deep  into  her  heart,  "  I  would  not  sadden 
you,  dear  Maude  ;  but  your  firm  mind,  and  firmer  faith,  can 
bear  to  look  on  all  before  us  in  the  light  of  truth  :  we  may 
never  meet  again,  and  should  it  be  so,  it  would  be  comfort, 
even  in  death,  to  feel  I  might  call  you  mine  own." 

A  large  tear  gathered  in  Maude's  eye,  but  she  repressed 
her  emotion,  and,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  replied — 
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"  Be  it  so,  Norman  ;  and  if  we  never  meet  again  on  earth, 
let  us  remember  how  short  is  the  forever  that  can  sever  us. 
But  we  shall  meet  again  once  more  !"  she  continued  with 
energy.  "  If  you  escape  from  Scotland  you  are  safe  ;  and 
should  you  be  taken  here,  neither  the  prison  nor  the  scaffold 
shall  keep  me  from  your  side." 

On  the  morrow,  at  midnight,  the  great  hall  was  lighted 
up,  and  all  in  the  Castle  gave  token  of  preparation  for  a 
solemn  yet  festive  scene. 

Maude  was  alone  in  the  turret  chamber  from  whence  she 
had  seen  Norman,  on  his  arrival  at  Glammis.  She  was 
dressed  for  her  bridal  in  a  robe  of  white  silk,  richly  brocaded  : 
a  standing  ruff  of  point  lace  partly  shaded  her  neck,  and  her 
sleeves,  of  the  same  material,  were  looped  up  with  strings 
of  pearl,  leaving  the  beautiful  arm  uncovered  from  the  elbow, 
and  clasped  with  bracelets  of  the  same.  Her  hair  was 
braided  back  from  the  forehead,  and  fell  in  glossy  ringlets, 
partially  confined  by  strings  of  pearl,  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Images  of  varied  hue  thronged  her  mind,  and  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  seemed  all  concentrated  in  one  lucid 
ray  before  her.  Her  spirit  was  awed  by  the  strange  solem- 
nity of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  stood — a  bride,  yet, 
in  the  very  hour  of  union,  about  to  be  separated,  perhaps 
forever,  from  him  to  whom  her  faith  was  plighted — the  star 
of  her  life  at  its  culmination,  when,  perhaps,  about  to  be 
quenched  in  darkness.  She  looked  back  through  the  long 
vista  of  years  that  memory  opened.  Hers  Imd  been  a  cloudy 
path,  yet  brightened  at  times  by  gleams  of  intense  radiance. 
The  years  when  her  mother  had  been  the  idol  of  her  young 
heart,  was  their  sweetness  obliterated  by  the  tempest  of  an- 
guish in  which  they  had  closed  ? — that  tempest  which  had 
blighted  her  life's  earliest  blossoms,  never  to  bloom  with  the 
freshness  they  would  have  known. 

A  long  period  she  recalled  after  that  had  passed,  filled 
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with  images  of  gloom  and  horror,  that  almost  overs  wept  the 
strength  of  her  mind.  That  period  had  been  spent  at  the 
English  court ;  and  her  associations  with  it  were  so  dark, 
that  it  had  required  all  her  fortitude  to  quell  the  repugnance 
she  had  felt  at  the  idea  of  its  being  the  future  home  of  her 
life.  Her  return  to  Scotland  next  passed  before  her  mental 
review.  She  had  returned  at  an  eventful  crisis  of  her  coun- 
try's history ;  and  every  power  of  her  youthful  mind  had 
been  suddenly  and  violently  roused  into  action.  The  polit- 
ical and  religious  convulsions  of  Scotland  obliging  every  one 
to  think  deeply,  and  resolve  firmly,  what  their  part  must  be, 
had  forced  many  minds  into  early  maturity ;  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  martyrs,  awakening  in  Maude's  bosom  a  chord 
of  kindred  sympathy,  had  specially  led  her  to  examine  with 
earnest  attention  and  prayer  the  foundations  of  her  faith. 
The  examination  had  resulted  in  the  light  and  strength  pro- 
mised to  all  who  seek  for  Divine  teaching  ;  and  though  she 
had  known  much  of  gloom  and  darkness,  yet  the  vivid  life, 
the  energy  and  action  congenial  to  her  nature,  had  been  bet- 
ter a  thousand  fold  than  the  unvaried  sameness  of  the  years 
that  had  preceded  it.  She  had  never  looked  for  rest ;  for, 
ere  the  first  great  sorrow  of  her  life  had  become  softened 
by  time,  she  was  plighted  to  one  with  whom,  she  well  knew, 
she  was  little  likely  to  lead  a  tranquil  course ;  but  she  sought 
it  not.  To  be  faithful  even  to  death  to  God,  and  those 
whom  He  had  given  her,  was  the  goal  of  her  earthly  desires  ; 
and  in  sharing  the  toils  and  bearing  the  sorrows  of  those  she 
loved,  she  found  a  happiness  more  intense  than  the  highest 
self-gratification  could  have  bestowed.  She  now  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  another  change — a  change  that  she  had 
hoped  would  have  permitted  her  to  be  ever  by  Norman's 
side.  Sharing  with  him  each  joy  and  sorrow  of  their  future 
lot,  in  a  few  moments  more  she  would  be  united  to  him  by 
the  closest  of  earthly  ties,  but  united  perhaps  only  to  give 
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her  a  widow's  right  to  mourn  over  his  early  bier.  This 
thought  preyed  with  a  weight  of  agony  that  almost  over- 
powered even  her  enduring  spirit ;  and  bowing  her  face  on 
her  hands,  tears  of  intense  bitterness,  such  as  no  fonner  event 
of  her  life  had  power  to  call  forth,  poured  from  her  eyes ; 
but  she  quickly  repressed  her  emotion ;  and  sinking  on  her 
knees,  she  fervently  committed  Norman  herself,  and  all  their 
future  fate,  to  the  care  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  cheerfully 
prepared  in  His  strength  to  brave  the  worst,  or  enjoy  the 
best  that  might  be  before  them.  Calm  and  firm  of  soul, 
once  more  she  arose,  as  Edith  entered,  followed  by  Elspeth. 

"  Are  you  ready,  my  darling  ?"  said  her  sister,  as  she 
pressed  her  to  her  heart.  "  Master  Warden  waits,  and  all 
are  assembled  in  the  hall."  . 

**  Quite  ready,"  said  Maude,  fervently  returning  her  sis- 
ter's embrace.     , 

"  May  this  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  life  of  happi- 
ness, my  beloved  Maude!"  said  Lady  Glammis.  "Look 
forward  with  hope,  and  dwell  not  on  the  short  trial  you 
must  first  pass  through."  She  tried  to  smile  as  she  spoke ; 
but  her  quivering  lip  and  changeful  color,  with  the  large 
tears  that  stood  in  her  eyes,  showed  that  she  needed,  whilst 
she  sought  to  give,  support. 

Maude  looked  upwards  for  a  moment,  while  a  more  than 
earthly  light  shone  in  her  deep  mild  eye. 

**  We  know  not  what  shall  be  in  the  future,  Edith,"  she 
said  calmly  ;  "  but  all  is  in  our  Father's  hands." 

**  Ay,  my  bairn,"  said  Elspeth,  now  folding  her  in  her 
withered  arms  ;  **  a'  is  in  His  hand  who  doeth  a'  things 
well ;  and  if  Sir  Norman  and  you  be  not  wedded  for  a  life 
o'  peace  on  earth,  you  are  wedded  for  a  life  o'  joy  in  heaven. 
Natheless,  if  it  be  His  will,  ye  will  yet  see  happy  days  on 
this  side  o*  Jordan." 

"  I  feel  my  mother's  spirit  is  with  us,"  said  Maude,  after 
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a  short  silence,  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room.  "  Tell 
me,  Edith,  does  she  not  appear  very  near?" 

"  She  does,  in  very  presence,"  said  Edith,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  decked  her  for  her  bridal  day,"  said  Elspeth  ;  "  and 
oh  !  licht  was  her  heart,  and  bricht  were  her  hopes,  when 
she  plighted  faith  to  Lord  Glammis.  Leddy,  her  hope  is 
yours,  and  forget  not  that  if  her  faith  was  tried  in  the  fire, 
twenty  years  of  wedded  happiness  on  earth,  and  an  eternal 
life  of  united  joy  in  heaven,  cam'  before  and  followed  after." 

At  this  instant  Lord  Glammis  entered  the  room,  and  con- 
ducted Maude  and  Edith,  followed  by  Elspeth,  to  the  hall. 

"  Her  mother's  mantle  has  fa'n  upon  her,  in  truth,"  mur- 
mured Elspeth,  as  they  passed  along  the  gallery ;  "  but 
Heaven  grant  the  fiery  chariot  may  ne'er  return  for  her !" 

The  castle  gates  were  locked — the  warders  at  their  posts, 
and  all  the  domestics,  in  their  gayest  apparel,  assembled  in 
the  hall,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  and  decked  with 
branches  of  shining  holly.  At  the  upper  end  stood  Henry 
Warden.  The  habitual  sternness  of  his  countenance  was 
softened  by  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  those  he  was  about  to  unite ;  and  the  movement 
of  his  lips,  with  the  occasional  lifting  of  his  hand,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  was  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  Master  of  Rothes  stood  near  him,  his  noble  brow  and 
fine  features  shaded  by  an  expression  of  melancholy  that  had 
lately  become  habitual ;  but  his  stately  form  and  gallant 
bearing,  such  as  they  were  when  his  early  feats  of  knight- 
hood won  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  flower  of  the  Scottish 
chivalry,"  and  his  eyes  radiant  with  the  light  which  had 
animated  his  followers  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Maude  was 
placed  by  his  side,  and  the  service  commenced. 

As  her  eye  rested  upon  him,  the  thought  for  one  moment 
nearly  overpowered  her,  how  soon  she  might  see  that  form 
bleeding  and  lifeless  on  the  scaffold.     By  a  strong  effort. 
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she  reofained  her  self-command,  and  the  tones  of  Norman's 
voice,  as  he  took  the  vows  required  in  the  brief  and  simple 
ceremony,  inspired  her  with  fresh  courage. 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over,  the  benediction  pronounced 
on  the  head  of  the  newly  wedded ;  and  for  a  few  moments, 
gloom,  sorrow,  separation,  anxiety  for  the  present  and  fear 
for  the  future,  were  alike  forgotten  in  the  coasciousness  that 
they  were  united  forever. 

But  brief  were  the  moments  given  to  that  new-born  hap- 
piness. Hardly  had  the  bridal  ring  pressed  Maude's  finger, 
and  the  name  of  ^vife  sounded  for  the  first  time  in  hear  ear, 
ere  the  steward  entered  to  say  that  the  Master  of  Rothes' 
horses  were  ready. 

"So  soon!"  said  Maude;  "but  yes,  it  is  better:  you 
must  not  Hnger  here." 

"  I  have  still  several  hours  of  darkness,  and  I  hope  ere 
morning  dawn  to  reach  Dundee.  Fear  not,  my  beloved !" 
he  added  ;  "  God  will  protect  me  in  answer  to  your  prayer, 
and  in  a  few  months  we  shall  meet  in  peace." 

"  Heaven  grant  it !"  said  Maude,  fervently.  "  But  now, 
Norman,  hasten  from  hence :  to  know  that  He  is  with  you 
is  my  only  comfort." 

He  left  the  hall,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  in  the 
dress  of  a  domestic,  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  attendant 
who  was  to  accompany  him. 

Lord  Glammis  was  to  ride  with  him  to  Dundee ;  and  as 
Norman  and  his  attendant  both  wore  the  dress  of  the 
Douglas  followers,  they  hoped  that,  even  should  their  move- 
ments be  observed,  they  would  be  unmolested. 

Norman  bade  a  rapid  but  kind  and  courteous  farewell  to 
Lady  Glammis  and  Henry  Warden.  Maude  accompanied 
him  to  the  castle  gate :  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  for  one 
moment. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  my  beloved  Maude !"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
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that  thrilled  her  very  soul.     "  May  the  God  of  heaven  bless 
and  preserve  thee  till  we  meet  again  !" 

He  sprang  on  his  horse  (Lord  Glammis  and  the  attendant 
had  already  mounted),  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  surrounding 
darkness  had  veiled  them  from  her  sight. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"The  sound  of  thy  streams  in  my  spirit  I  bear — 
Farewell !  and  a  blessing  be  with  thee,  green  land ! 
On  thy  hearths,  on  thy  halls,  on  thy  pure  moimtain  air, 
On  the  chords  of  the  harp  and  the  minstrel's  free  hand ! 
From  the  love  of  my  soul,  with  ray  tears  it  is  shed, 
As  I  leave  thee,  green  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead !" 

Mrs.  Hemana. 

When  the  last  echo  of  the  horses'  tread  had  died  into 
silence,  Maude  turned  from  the  gate,  and  hastening  to  her 
room,  found  rehef  and  strength  to  her  overcharged  feelings 
in  solitude  and  prayer. 

Lady  Glammis  and  old  Elspeth  understood  her  feelings 
too  well  to  intrude  upon  her,  and  the  long  hours  of  night 
stole  slowly  on  in  her  quiet  watch. 

It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  with  thankfulness  and  trust 
she  saw  the  night  was  calm  and  unclouded,  while  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  west  promised  to  speed  the  parting  vessel, 
which,  strong  in  the  power  of  faith,  she  believed  Norman 
would  reach  in  safety. 

Ere  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  she  heard  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses  in  the  avenue :  a  heavy  mist  hung  over  the 
scene,  and  the  horsemen  had  approached  near  the  Castle  ere 
she  distinguished  their  forms.  No  sooner,  however,  had  she 
heard  the  warder's  challenge  given,  and  the  answer  of 
"  Glammis  !"  returned,  than  she  rushed  to  meet  her  brother- 
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in-law.  As  she  passed  the  window  of  the  great  staircase, 
she  saw  two  men  only  ride  up  to  the  gate :  Norman,  then, 
had  either  escaped  or  was  taken,  for  it  had  been  arranged 
that  if  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  open  country  threatened 
danger,  he  should  return.  Her  limbs  trembled  and  the  sick- 
ening faintness  of  suspense  almost  overcame  her,  but  she 
hastened  on. 

She  reached  the  gate  as  Lord  Glammis  dismounted :  his 
smile  reassured  her. 

"  Sir  Norman  is  safe,"  he  said  ;  "  I  waited  at  Dundee  un- 
til the  vessel  had  weighed  anchor.  By  this  time  they  have 
reached  the  sea." 

**  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Maude,  fervently ;  but  the 
strength  which  had  borne  up  with  such  constancy  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  gave  way  when  there  was  no  longer  neces- 
sity for  action,  and  she  fell  insensible  into  the  arms  of  her 
sister,  who  had  followed  her  to  the  gate.  When  she  came  to 
herself,  she  was  lying  on  her  bed,  still  in  her  bridal  dress. 
Lady  Glammis  and  Elspeth  were  by  her  side. 

**  God  be  praised,  my  darling !"  said  Edith,  bending  over 
her,  "  that  I  see  you  restored  to  life." 

Maude  tried  to  raise  herself,  in  returning  her  sister's  em- 
brace, but  she  failed  in  the  effort,  and  sank  back  exhausted 
on  her  pillow. 

**  Have  I  been  long  ill,  dear  Edith  ?"  she  said ;  "  I  feel 
unaccountably  weak." 

"  For  some  hours,  dearest ;  but  do  not  talk  now,  you  want 
rest." 

"  Atweel  she  wants  rest,  my  leddy,"  said  Elspeth,  **  and 
food  forby,  for  she  hasna  eaten  these  eight  days  what  wad 
hae  keepit  a  sparrow  in  life ;  but  a*  is  weel  noo,  God  abune 
be  praised !     Sir  Norman  is  in  safety." 

These  words  brought  the  thrilling  reality  to  Maude's  mind, 
and  worn  as  she  had  been  by  anxiety  and  terror,  the  suddea 
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relaxation  of  her  overwrought  feelings  was  too  much,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Greet  awa,  my  darUn',  it'll  ease  yer  heart,"  said  Els- 
peth  ;  "  and  oh  !  may  this  be  but  the  first  blink  o'  the  suu 
that  will  lichten  up  a'  the  lift  abune  yer  earthly  path,  till  it 
sets  in  glory  everlastin' !  but  ye  maun  sleep,  my  bairn :  I'll 
tak'  aff  yer  bridal  dress — a  blythe  heart  may  it  cover  when 
ye  wear  it  niest." 

With  the  assistance  of  Lady  Glammis  and  Elspeth,  Maude 
was  soon  undrest.  Left  alone  with  her  faithful  nurse,  who 
had  drawn  the  curtains  to  shut  out  the  beams  of  the  bright 
winter  sun,  the  quiet  of  the  scene  stole  over  her  agitated 
spirits,  and  composed  them  to  rest.  Her  bodily  feelings  for 
a  moment  recalled  the  night  in  the  convent,  when  she  had 
awakened  from  her  long  insensibility,  and  found  sister  Aga- 
tha by  her  side.  There  was  somewhat  of  resemblance  in 
the  scene ;  but  oh,  how  widely  different !  and  her  heart 
swelled  with  thankfulness  as  she  remembered  that  now  she 
was  safe  and  free — delivered  from  her  horrible  captivity — 
with  the  faithful  guardian  of  her  childhood  watching  her 
rest — and  oh !  above  all,  he  was  safe  who  had  then  been 
surrounded  with  danger  and  death,  and  she  was  the  bride 
of  him  from  whom  she  had  believed  herself  for  ever  sepa- 
rated. As  this  thought  filled  her  mind,  her  eye  fell  on  her 
wedding-ring,  not  the  blood-red  ruby  on  which  she  had  so 
often  gazed  with  an  aching  heart,  but  the  golden  circlet, 
emblem  of  eternal  union.  Wrapt  in  these  blessed  thoughts, 
she  fell  asleep. 

The  eveninsr  was  far  advanced  before  she  awakened. 

Several  days  passed  ere  she  was  able  to  sit  up ;  but  the 
quiet  of  that  little  season  revived  the  strength  of  both  mind 
and  body,  and  she  arose,  prepared  with  a  thankful  and  firm 
heart  to  meet  the  trial  of  separation  from  her  home  and 
friends  that  awaited  her  ere  she  could  rejoin  her  husband. 
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The  weather  was  still  inclement  for  travelling,  and  as  Sir 
Norman  purposed  to  remain  in  Germany  until  the  spring 
was  somewhat  advanced,  Maude  readily  agreed  to  her  sis- 
ter's wish  that  she  should  not  set  out  upon  her  journey  un- 
til early  in  March. 

On  the  evening  before  her  departure,  Maude,  accompa- 
nied by  Edith,  visited  for  the  last  time  every  haunt  of  their 
early  days. 

It  was  a  brilliant  evening,  the  golden  sunset  was  shedding 
its  light  over  the  rich  woods  and  green  hills  of  Glammis,  the 
air  filled  with  the  early  song  of  the  birds,  and  all  around 
breathing  of  life  and  gladness,  that  cast  an  irresistible  influ- 
ence of  hope  over  the  hearts  of  the  sisters,  saddened  as  they 
were  by  the  near  prospect  of  separation.  They  followed  a 
woodland  path  that  led  along  the  banks  of  a  smfill  ri\Tilet, 
until  they  came  to  an  open  glade,  where  the  stream,  forming 
a  tiny  cascade,  tumbled  from  the  rocks  into  a  basin  fringed 
with  wild-flowers  and  willows.  Old  Annie's  cottage  stood  in 
this  glade :  it  had  remained  empty  from  the  time  she  left  it 
until  Mrs.  M'Alister  arrived  at  Glammis,  when  she  had  been 
installed  into  it,  and  it  wore  now  an  air  of  comfort  and 
plenty,  such  as  few  Scotch  huts  of  the  time  could  boast. 

The  good  dame  herself,  her  comely  form  restored  to  its 
usual  dimensions,  was  spinning  at  the  door,  and  a  httle 
grandniece  feeding  a  flock  of  chickens  at  a  short  distance. 
She  arose  as  Maude  and  Lady  Glammis  approached,  and 
received  them  with  her  blandest  smiles. 

"  Will  ye  be  pleased  to  walk  in,  leddies,  or  will  I  set 
chyres  for  ye  at  the  door,  this  braw  nicht  ?" 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  farewell,  my  good  woman," 
said  Maude. 

"  To  bid  me  fareweel,  my  leddy !  Hech,  sirs  !  are  ye  gaun 
awa  sae  sune  ?  its  but  blirtie  weather  yet  for  ye  to  travel ; 
but  ye'll  hae  gotten  Avord  frae  Sir  Norman,"  she  continued. 
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lowering  her  voice.  **  Has  he  got  safe  to  the  English 
coort  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Maude,  as  her  voice  betrayed  the 
emotion  she  felt  at  this  unguarded  touch  upon  her  feehngs. 
**  I  think  he  is  still  in  Germany ;  but  I  wish  to  be  in  England 
before  he  arrives." 

"  Awe  el,  may  the  saints  abune — eh,  but  my  tongue  has 
got  an  ill  fashion — may  the  Lord  prosper  ye,  and  return  to 
yer  ain  breast,  whether  here  or  in  foreign  pairts,  a*  the  gude 
ye  hae  dune !  Mickle  hae  ye  dune  for  me,  and  a  bonnie 
dounsittin'  hae  I  gotten  here,  and  gude  plenishin',  thanks  to 
yer  leddyship  for  a'.  Ay,  ay,  a  weel  plenished  house  I  had 
ower  my  heed  when  first  ye  lichted  at  my  door  at  the  toun- 
en'  o'  St.  Andrews ;  and  sune  it  gaed  like  the  sna'  aff  the 
dyke  ;  no  but  what  yer  leddyship  has  made  it  weel  up  to 
me,  blessin's  on  ye  for't !" 

**  Are  you  never  lonely  here  ?"  said  Lady  Glammis. 

"  Ou,  it's  a  bonnie  bit,  my  leddy ;  and  the  days  are  gettin' 
lichtsome  now.  But  I  was  gay  and  eerie  whiles  in  the  win- 
ter nichts,  and  mony  a  time  I  thocht  I  saw  auld  Annie's  twa 
black  een  glowerin'  on  me  frae  ayont  the  ingle.  Hech,  sirs  ! 
little  I  thocht  that  nicht  she  sat  wi'  her  basket  o'  eggs  at 
my  fireside,  that  I  was  ever  to  mak'  my  dounsittin'  at  hers. 
Ye  ken  weel,"  she  continued,  lowering  her  voice,  "  that  she 
wasna  canny,  and  folk  say  she  haunts  the  place  yet ;  and  I 
can  weel  believe  it ;  but  I  ne'er  did  her  an  ill  turn,  sae  I  hae 
naethin'  to  be  feared  for — only  I  am  a  heap  heartsomer  sine 
the  bit  lassie  cam'  to  bide  wi'  me." 

Maude  now  rose  to  depart. 

"  Aweel,  my  leddy,  fare  ye  weel,  and  a  blythe  weddin' 
may  ye  hae — for  ye'll  surely  baud  the  feast  at  King  Ed- 
ward's coort — ^it  was  but  a  dowie  bridal,  but  that  couldna 
be  helpit.  Ye  hae  gotten  the  bravest  nicht  in  fair  Scotland, 
Ay,  he  thocht  I  wadna  ken  him  when  he  cam'  to  my  door 
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at  Easter  Wemyss ;  but  I  wad  hae  been  blin'  or  doited  an  I 
hadna ;  there's  no  sic  a  stately  presence,  or  sic  a  hawk-like 
ee,  in  a'  the  kintra  as  his." 

Maude  lingered  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  welcome  theme, 
then  bidding  Mrs.  M'Alister  a  kind  farewell,  she  accompa- 
nied her  sister  back  to  the  Castle,  while  the  good  dame  stood 
at  her  door,  watching  their  retreating  forms,  till  she  lost 
sight  of  them  amongst  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

"  Ay,"  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  turned  to  enter  her  cct- 
tage,  "the  Leddy  Glammis  has  a  fair  presence,  but  the 
Leddy  Maude  has  a  queenly  grace.  She's  a  worthy  bride 
for  Sij-  Norman — weel  are  they  mated,  I  trow.  I'se  warran' 
Gavin  'ill  be  gaun  wi'  her,  and  I'll  miss  the  chiel  sairly ;  he 
was  ay  comin*  in  and  out  at  e'en  to  gie  me  the  cracks  frae 
the  Castle." 

On  the  next  morning  the  Lady  Maude  left  Glammis,  ac- 
companied by  Elspeth,  Gavin,  and  a  few  trusty  domestics. 
Her  parting  with  her  sister  was  deeply  trying  to  both,  for  it 
was  uncertain  whether  they  might  ever  meet  again,  though 
hope  whispered  of  bright  days  to  come. 

They  were  standing  together  in  the  hall  when  Lord  Glam- 
mis, who  accompanied  his  sister  to  England,  entered  to  say 
all  was  in  readiness. 

Maude  cast  one  glance  around  that  room,  the  scene  of 
such  mingled  remembrance,  which  she  might  never  behold 
again ;  then,  pressing  her  sister  to  her  heart,  with  calm 
brow  and  tearless  eye,  prayed  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  shed 
His  best  blessings  on  her  head — 

"  If  not  on  earth,  my  darling  Edith,"  she  said,  "  yet  we 
shall  meet  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow — no  more  separa- 
tion!" 

Lady  Glammis  tried  to  be  calm,  but  her  gentle  nature 
had  less  power  of  self-control  than  Maude's,  and  she  could 
not  restrain  the  tears  that  flowed  in  torrents.     For  her  sake 
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Maude  shortened  the  scene,  and,  with  one  more  fervent  em- 
brace, left  the  hall.  As  she  passed  from  it  she  was  met  by 
Elspeth  ;  twelve  years  ago  had  that  faithful  attendant  led  her 
from  the  same  spot  to  seek  shelter,  even  as  now,  at  the 
English  court,  and,  as  with  the  vividness  of  present  reality, 
that  scene  arose  before  her  mental  eye,  she  blessed  God 
both  for  her  dead,  who  had  passed  into  glory,  and  her  living, 
who  were  left  to  gladden  her  on  earth. 

Henry  Warden  had  resided  at  the  Castle  ever  since  the 
nicrht  he  had  taken  refusre  there.  He  now  waited  at  the 
gate  to  give  her  his  parting  benediction — 

"  May  thy  mother's  God  go  with  thee,  lady,  and  give 
thee  grace  to  be  faithful  to  His  holy  Evangel,  even  as  she 
was,  whether  it  be  in  weal  or  in  woe,  in  life  or  in  death  !" 

Maude  bowed  her  head  reverently  to  receive  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  holy  man,  and  the  next  moment  Lord  Glammis 
lifted  her  on  her  horse.  She  strained  her  eyes  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  old  towers  of  Glammis,  but  they  were 
soon  hidden  amidst  the  surrounding  hills  and  trees. 

On  her  wa}^,  she  spent  some  days  at  the  Castle  of  Cairnie, 
w^here,  since  the  death  of  Queen  Margaret,  her  friend.  Lady 
Crawford,  had  resided  with  her  husband. 

This  renewal  of  their  intercourse  was  delightful  to  both, 
and  Maude  rejoiced  to  find  Agnes  now  enjoying  perfect  con- 
tentment in  the  affection  of  her  husband  and  children,  and 
openly  professing  the  Reformed  faith. 

"  I  have  but  one  anxiety  on  earth  now,"  she  said,  as  they 
sat  together,  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  "  and  that  is,  that 
one  in  whom  I  still  feel  an  interest  is  suffering  a  ciTiel  cap- 
tivity. I  know  that  God  chose  well  for  me,  Maude,  when 
be  forbade  my  union  with  James  Melville,  and  gave  me,  in 
my  husband,  a  friend  so  well  fitted  to  support  my  weakness. 
I  would  have  been  but  a  helpless  burden  to  Melville,  and  ill- 
fitted  to  share  either  the  dangers  or  the  toils  of  his  stormy 
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career ;  yet  I  would  that  he  were  Scafe,  for  I  cannot  wholly 
forget  the  past." 

**  He  is  safe— he  is  free,  Agnes,"  said  Maude,  gently ; 
"  better  than  your  utmost  wishes  for  him  could  desire." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  said  Agnes,  startled  by  Maude's 
manner.     "  Hath  aught  of  evil  befallen  him  ?" 

**  He  is  where  evil  can  never  enter,"  replied  Maude. 
**  Grieve  not,  dearest,  that  God  hath  opened  the  doors  of  his 
prison." 

"  He  is  dead,  then  !"  exclaimed  Agnes ;  "  but,  oh  !  tell 
me,  has  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Maude  ;  "  the  Lord  took  him,  by  a  brief 
and  painless  sickness,  to  himself." 

*'  Thank  God,  then,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  he  is  at  rest." 

She  wept,  but  they  were  soft  and  quiet  tears,  such  as  a 
sister  might  have  shed  over  the  grave  of  a  brother  dearly 
loved,  but  who  had  long  been  as  one  of  the  dead  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


-"  Now  my  heart, 


After  long  desolation,  now  unfolds 

Unto  this  new  delight,  to  kiss  thy  head, 

Thou  dearest,  dearest  one  of  all  on  eiu-th ; 

To  clasp  thee  with  my  arms,  which  were  but  thrown 

On  the  void  winds  before.        *        * 

The  strong  joy  bursts  gushing  from  my  heart, 

And  swells  around  me  to  a  flood  of  life." 

OoethCf  translatad  by  Mra.  Hemant. 

The  year  1549  was  a  period  of  trouble  and  tumult  all 
over  England.  The  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion had  been  carried  vigorously  into  execution,  and  the 
demohtion  of  the  religious  houses  had  thrown  destitute  mid- 
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titudes  of  helpless  beings,  unaccustomed  to  either  privation 
or  labor.  The  agricultural  population  also  suffered  severely 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  church  lands,  as  many  of  them 
were  thus  thrown  out  of  farms  they  had  held  at  an  easy 
rent;  and  the  poor,  accustomed  to  be  relieved  at  the  con- 
vent gate,  were  reduced  to  want,  and  obliged  to  earn  their 
bread  by  labor.  The  benefit  which  might  thus  have  accrued 
to  the  country,  from  the  reduction  of  pauperism,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  scarcity  at  that  time  existing,  in  consequence 
of  the  quantity  of  arable  land  which  had  been  turned  into 
pasture,  from  the  high  profits  then  obtained  upon  wool,  and 
the  consequent  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  corn. 

The  Protector  Somerset  was  strenuous  in  his  endeavors  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  but  while  he  thus  won 
their  affections,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  rich  by  the 
regal  pomp  and  splendor  which  he  assumed  ;  and  especially 
displeased  the  people  of  London,  by  pulling  down  a  church 
in  the  Strand,  in  order  to  build  a  magnificent  palace  on  its  site. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Maude  arriv^ed  in  London,  and 
was  received  with  much  kindness  at  the  English  court,  where 
she  was  remembered  by  many  ;  and  even  those  who  had  not 
before  seen  her,  welcomed  with  dehght  the  heroine  of  St. 
Andrews. 

A  passport  for  the  Master  of  Rothes  was  quickly  obtained, 
and  she  now  waited  in  anxious  expectation  of  his  arrival.  A 
few  days  before  the  earliest  time  at  which  she  hoped  to  see 
him,  she  was  told  a  stranger  waited,  who  prayed  to  have 
speech  with  her.  She  desired  him  to  be  admitted,  and  a 
tall,  spare  man  entered,  wrapped  in  the  cloak  which  was  the 
common  dress  of  the  period.  It  was  evening,  and  as  the 
stranger  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  great  hall  where 
Maude  sat,  she  did  not  recognize  him  ;  but  the  moment  he 
spoke,  she  knew  the  well-remembered  tone,  and  hastened 
forward  to  welcome  her  guest. 
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"  Master  Knox !  is  it  indeed  permitted  me  to  see  you 
again  ?" 

**  That  the  Lord  hath  permitted  me  to  see  thy  face  in 
peace,  lady,  I  give  Him  thanks !  for  in  truth  it  is  He  who 
hath  loosed  the  chains  of  my  captivity ;  albeit,  He  hath  made 
use  as  an  instrument  of  His  godly  young  servant  who  ruleth 
over  this  realm." 

*'  God  be  praised,"  said  Maude,  "  that  thou  art  now  at 
least  free  in  this  land  !  although,  alas  !  our  unhappy  country 
may  not  yet  reap  the  benefit  of  your  ministrations." 

"  Fear  not.  Lady  of  Rothes,"  replied  Knox ;  "  brighter 
days  are  yet  in  store  for  Scotland,  although,  for  her  sins, 
the  Lord  hath  removed  her  candlestick  out  of  its  place  for  a 
season.  It  hath  been  given  to  me  at  His  hand  to  know  that 
I  shall  yet  open  my  mouth  in  that  very  city  where  I  was 
first  called  to  make  known  His  holy  Evangel.  Yea,  and 
though  prisons  and  tortures  should  come  between  me  and 
that  vision,  yet  have  I  assurance  that  it  will  be  fulfilled." 

"  May  God  speed  the  day !"  replied  Maude,  fervently. 
**  But  tell  me.  Master  Knox,  how  long  have  you  been  in 
England  ?" 

"  I  arrived  but  yesternight  in  this  town  from  London, 
having  travelled  at  mine  ease  from  Berwick,  where  I  abode 
a  short  space,  essaying,  if  it  might  be,  that  a  door  should  be 
opened  to  me  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  time  hath  not  yet  come 
when  entrance  can  be  made  into  that  benighted  land.  But 
now,  lady,  I  would  know  what  things  have  befallen  thee  since 
the  day  I  last  saw  thee  forth  of  the  city  of  St.  Andrews." 

"  Master  Knox,  I  have  borne  in  grateful  remembrance 
thy  kindness  on  that  day  I  had  need.  It  was  to  me  the 
beginning  of  many  perils — well  met  since  they  were  in  the 
Lord's  cause,  who,  according  to  His  faithfulness,  hath  dehv- 
ered  not  me  only,  but  also  the  most  part  of  those  to  whom 
He  that  day  permitted  me  to  carry  succor." 

22* 
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"  Said  I  not  even  so  ?"  replied  Knox.  "  When  Sir  Nor- 
man was  in  sore  trouble  at  the  tidings,  that  as  a  bird  thou 
hadst  been  taken  in  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  said  I  not  that 
prayer  was  an  outgate  for  every  trouble,  and  that  the  promise 
of  the  Lord  was  sure  howsoever  He  may  seem  to  go  against 
us  ?  That  we  may  not  think  God  will  not  hear  us,  Isaiah 
saith  :  '  Before  ye  cry  I  shall  hear,  and  while  they  yet  speak 
I  shall  answer  ;'  and  also,  *  If  at  even  come  sorrow  or  ca- 
lamity, before  the  morning  spring  I  shall  reduce  [restore] 
and  bring  gladness  ;'  and  these  most  comfortable  words  doth 
the  Lord  not  speak  to  carnal  Israel  only,  but  to  all  men  sore 
oppressed  abiding  God's  deliverance — '  For  a  moment  and  a 
little  season  have  I  turned  my  face  from  thee,  but  in  ever- 
lasting mercy  shall  I  comfort  thee.'*  But  tell  me,  lady, 
how  fared  it  with  you  in  that  den  of  unclean  beasts,  where - 
into  for  a  season  ye  were  cast?" 

Maude  recounted  all  that  had  befallen  her  from  the  day 
of  her  eventful  visit  to  St.  Andrews,  up  to  the  present. 
Knox  listened  with  interest  and  kindness. 

"  Give  God  thanks,"  he  said,  when  she  had  concluded, 
*'  that  even  by  means  of  your  sore  captivity,  another  of  those 
hornets*  nests  has  been  rooted  out  of  the  land.  Ay,  ay, 
pull  down  and  root  up^cut  down  the  trees,  and  the  rooks 
will  flee  away ;  furthermore,  while  ye  are  bound  to  give 
thanks  that  the  cause  and  truth  of  God,  by  this  means,  hath 
piospered,  ye  must  not  forget  His  goodness  to  your  own 
soul,  in  that  He  sent  His  angel,  as  He  did  unto  the  three 
children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  to  be  with  you  in  your  trouble, 
and  caused  His  light  to  arise  in  the  darkness — yea,  a  light 
so  bright  as  will  no  doubt  shine  unto  the  end  of  your  pil- 
grimage." 

"  I  do  bless  God  for  His  great  goodness  to  me,  and  those 

*  Knox  on  Prayer. 
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dear  to  me,"  said  Maude.  *'  Oh,  that  His  light  were  shed 
from  north  to  south  over  our  unhappy  country  !" 

"  Doubt  not  tliat  it  will  be  so,  lady  ;  for  though  at  pres- 
ent the  children  of  God  in  Scotland  are  in  trouble,  and  are 
compelled  to  flee  from  city  to  city,  yet  so  has  it  ever  been 
with  the  CImrch  ;  and  yet  so  wondrously  was  it  preserved, 
that  a  great  number  of  those  whom  the  wicked  priests,  by 
their  bloody  tyranny,  exiled  and  banished  from  Jerusalem, 
were  kept  alive  till  God's  vengeance  was  poured  forth  upon 
that  most  wicked  generation.  The  remembrance  of  this  is 
unto  my  heart  such  comfort  and  consolation,  that  neither 
can  my  tongue  or  pen  express  the  same.  For  this  assuredly 
is  my  hope  and  expectation,  that,  like  as  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
peared to  his  disciples,  when  there  was  nothing  in  their 
hearts  but  anguish  and  desperation,  and,  like  as  he  pre- 
served and  multiplied  their  number  under  the  most  extreme 
persecution,  so  shall  he  do  to  his  afflicted  flock  this  day  in 
spite  of  all  his  enemies."* 

At  this  moment  a  bustle  and  sound  of  many  voices  was 
heard  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house.  Ere  Maude  could  in- 
quire tlie  cause  a  rapid  step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  the  tones 
of  a  well-known  voice  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  Norman  Leslie 
was  at  her  side. 

Knox  cast  upon  them  a  kindly  glance.  His  thoughts 
were  with  one  far  away,  who  afterwards  became  the  faithful 
partner  of  his  life  ;  but  murmuring  a  benediction  as  he  grasp- 
ed the  hand  of  Norman,  he  left  the  room. 

An  hour  afterwards,  Maude  still  sat  in  the  waning  light, 
her  hand  firmly  clasped  in  Norman's.  He  had  been  recount- 
ing to  her  the  history  of  his  German  wanderings,  and  when 
he  ceased  she  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  her  eye  fixed 
with  a  gaze  of  intense  love  on  his  toil-worn  features. 

*•  God  be  praised,  Norman,"  she  said  at  length,  "  your 

*  Knox's  Comfortablt  EpisUct  Sre. 
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lonely  wanderings  are  over  now.  Henceforth  the  toils  and 
the  gladness,  the  weal  and  woe  of  our  lot  we  meet  together.'* 
"  Can  there  be  woe  in  the  lot  that  is  shared  with  you, 
Maude  ?"  said  Norman,  pressing  her  to  his  heart.  **  I  know 
our  earthly  lot  may  be  a  checkered  one  ;  but  with  you,  the 
very  star  of  my  life,  ever  with  me,  and  the  blessing  of  our 
God  upon  us,  I  little  dread  aught  of  evil  that  can  befall." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"  My  brother !  oh,  my  brother !  thou  hast  pass'd  before  thy  time, 

And  thy  blood  it  cries  lor  vengeance  from  this  purple  land  of  crime. 

•  •**•••*• 

I  see  a  time  of  respite — but  the  people  will  not  bow  ; 
I  see  a  time  of  judgment — even  a  darker  time  than  now ! 
Then,  Lord,  uphold  thy  faithful  ones  as  now  Thou  dost  uphold) 
And  feed  them  as  Thou  still  hast  fed  Thy  chosen  flock  of  old. 

Lays  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant. 

"I  give  thee  to  thy  God  1 — the  God  that  gave  thee 

A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ; 

And  precious  as  thou  art, 

And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee, 

My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child !" 

Mrs.  Hemans, 

«  Oh !  ill  betides  the  little  stone. 
That  on  some  desert  waste  is  thrown, 

And  there  forsaken  lies. 
And  such  by  nature,  child,  thou  wert, 
But  now  we  take  thee  and  insert 
Lite  a  glorious  edifice  V 

Circle  of  Human  Life, 

During  the  summer  after  Norman's  arrival  in  England, 
he  was  joined  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  the  Laird  of  Pit- 
milhe.  They  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  yoimg 
King,  and  pensions  assigned  to  them,  as  had  already  been 
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done  to  Norman,  who  was  high  in  favor,  not  only  as  a  knight 
of  name  and  valor,  but  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Reformed 
faith. 

He  was  much  at  court,  and  in  the  society  of  the  young 
King,  where  Maude  also  shone,  as  in  former  days,  pre- 
eminent for  beauty  and  grace.  She  met  with  many  whose 
society  added  to  her  now  overflowing  cup  of  joy  ;  and  though 
none  could  ever  supply  the  place  which  Edith  held  in  her 
heart,  yet,  in  the  matured  mind  and  devoted  spirit  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  then  almost  a  child  in  years,  she  found  a  charac- 
ter conorenial  to  her  own,  and  the  blended  affection  of  sister 
and  friend  speedily  united  them ;  whilst  the  society  and  in- 
struction of  John  Knox  matured  their  Christian  feelings  and 
ripened  them  for  glory  everlasting. 

A  time  of  rest  was  given  for  a  few  brief  years  to  England, 
too  soon,  alas  !  to  be  broken  by  the  death  of  its  youtliful 
monarcli ;  and  this  peaceful  interval  was  as  a  cup  of  refresh- 
ing to  the  worn  and  persecuted  servants  of  God  who  had 
taken  refuge  there.  Perhaps  their  prayers  helped  to  avert, 
for  a  season,  the  shower  of  blood  and  fire  that  ere  long  fell 
on  the  devoted  country,  and  preserve  alive,  even  during  the 
period  of  that  fearful  persecution,  the  seed  of  God's  truth, 
which  has  since  become  a  great  tree  and  overshadowed  the 
land. 

To  Norman  and  Maude  this  was  a  time  of  unclouded  hap- 
piness ;  but  none,  perhaps,  so  early  as  they,  who  had  been 
too  familiar  with  the  signs  of  coming  evil,  saw  the  gradual 
gathering  of  those  clouds,  the  signal  of  whose  bursting  was 
to  be  Kinc:  Edward's  death. 

The  downfall  of  Somerset  was  the  first  blow  given  to  the 
peace  of  England.  Maude  spent  in  prayer,  on  the  day  of 
his  trial,  the  long  hours  during  which  she  waited  for  intelli- 
gence of  its  result. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  ere  Norman,  who  had  been 
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present,  returned  ;  she  hastened  to  meet  him  as  he  entered, 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  forbade  the  hopes  she 
had  cherished,  and  the  words  she  would  have  uttered  died 
upon  her  hps. 

"  The  wrath  of  man  hath  been  suffered  to  prevail,  dear 
Maude,"  he  said.  ^ 

"  And  Somerset  is  condemned  to  die  !"  exclaimed  Maude. 

"  Even  so,"  he  replied.  "  To  him  it  will  be  but  the  en- 
trance to  immortality;  but  God  have  mercy  on  the  laud 
where  his  blood  is  spilled !" 

"And  will  the  people  suffer  it ?"  exclaimed  Maude ;  "the 
people  whose  good  he  so  unweariedly  sought — the  people 
who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  he  has  secured  them  ?" 

"  They  would  not  permit  it,"  replied  Norman,  "  if  their 
voice  were  suffered  to  prevail ;  but  Northumberland  and  his 
faction  will  choke  the  cry  of  justice  ere  it  could  be  heard. 
Were  Edward  only  permitted  to  act  for  himself,  all  would 
be  well ;  but  overruled  as  he  must  be  by  the  crafty  Regent, 
there  is  no  hope." 

"  No  hope,  indeed,  in  man  !"  said  Maude ;  "  but  God  is 
still  all-sufficient." 

"  He  is,"  replied  Norman,  solemnly ;  "  and  Somerset  will 
find  Him  so.  To  us,  this  bloody  sacrifice  speaks  but  un- 
mingled  horror  ;  to  him,  it  is  a  swift  and  painless  translation 
to  a  better  land.  But  though  all  be  bright  to  him,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  in  judgment  to  the  nation  that  the  Lord  is  removing 
this  light." 

On  the  fatal  day  of  Somerset's  execution,  Norman  was 
obliged  to  be  absent  for  some  hours.  Maude  spent  the 
morning  alone  ;  but  as  the  fearful  hour  drew  near,  Elspeth, 
who  was  unwillinor  to  leave  her  ladv  loncrer  to  the  indulfi^ence 
of  the  feelings  she  knew  this  day  must  awaken,  ventured  to 
intrude  upon  her  privacy. 

"  Is  all  over  ?"  inquired  Maude,  whose  pale  features,  and 
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expression  of  intense  horror,  showed  her  faithful  nurse  that 
she  had  judged  well  in  breaking  in  upon  her  solitude. 
"  Methinks  I  heard  but  now  the  tollinir  of  a  bell." 

"E'en  noo,"  said  Elspeth,  while  she  sat  down  beside 
Maude,  and  drew  her,  as  she  used  to  do  when  a  child,  to 
rest  her  throbbing  temples  on  her  bosom — "  e'en  noo,  my 
darlin',  he  sees  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  God 
■waitin'  to  receive  him.  Oh !  dear  leddy,  his  is  a  blessed 
lot :  he  will  but  shut  his  een  on  a  cauld  and  cruel  \^orld,  to 
open  them  in  a  glorious  heaven,  a'  in  a  moment,  and  he  will 
be  there." 

"  Yes,  Elspeth,"  said  Maude  ;  **  his  passage  will  be  both 
quick  and  easy  ;  but,  oh  !  was  hers  ?"  She  stopped,  and 
looked  at  Elspeth  with  an  expression  that  alarmed  her. 
"  Nurse,"  she  continued,  slowly,  as  if  the  words  dropped 
unconsciously  from  her  lips,  "all  day,  fearful  sights  have 
haunted  me  :  that  lurid  blaze — do  you  remember  it  ?  Oh  ! 
God  help  me  !"  Slie  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
shuddered  violently. 

Elspeth  knew  not  until  now  that  Maude  was  aware  what 
the  fearful  light  was  that  illumined  her  chamber  on  that 
awful  night.  For  fifteen  years,  the  harrowing  secret  had  re- 
mained buried  in  her  bosom,  or  known,  perchance,  to  but 
one  besides. 

She  was  now  alarmed  by  the  state  of  excitement  she  had 
never  before  seen  so  completely  master  Maude's  self-com- 
mand. 

**  My  ain  bairn,"  she  said,  pressing  her  closely  to  her  heart, 
"  hers  was  a  glorious  entrance  into  her  heavenly  inheritance. 
What  though  the  Lord  sent  for  her  a  chariot  of  fire  ?  It 
bore  her  swiftly  to  His  presence.  She  pjissed  from  a  stormy 
■world  to  a  land  of  rest,  and  is  noo  whar  nae  sorrow  or  suf- 
ferin'  can  never  enter.  Think  o*  the  troubles  that  hae  deso- 
lated our  land  sine  she  was  ta'en.    She  has  escaped  them  a*." 
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"  Yes,  Elspeth  ;  but,  oh  !  the  suffering  !"  said  Maude. 

**  My  bairn,  she  had  nane,"repHed  Elspeth.  *'  Ane  that 
stood  by  tell'd  me,  that  the  moment  before  her  spirit  took 
flicht,  her  face  was  as  calm  as  the  summer  sea." 

At  this  instant,  the  loud  report  of  a  gun  told  that  Somer- 
set was  no  more. 

**  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Maude,  bursting  into  tears ; 
"  he  is  at  rest."  She  wept  long  and  quietly,  till  her  over- 
wrought feelinofs  were  relieved ;  then  raised  herself  from 
Elspeth's  bosom,  her  spirit's  own  sweet  calmness  again 
breathing  on  her  features. 

"  My  husband  surely  will  be  coming  now,"  she  said,  as 
she  went  to  the  window. 

A  concourse  of  people  were  thronging  past,  grief  and  hor- 
ror depicted  on  every  countenance.  At  last  the  haughty 
Regent  rode  down  the  street,  on  a  superb  white  charger. 
Not  one  cheer,  not  one  murmur  of  applause,  greeted  his  ear, 
as,  with  sullen  disdain,  he  scowled  upon  the  people  from  be- 
neath his  shaggy  brows.  Opposite  to  Maude's  window, 
there  was  a  slight  stir  amongst  the  crowd,  which  obstructed 
his  passage.  An  old  woman  stepped  suddenly  before  his 
horse,  and  waved  a  bloody  handkerchief :  the  animal  started 
and  reared. 

"  Seize  her,  guards !"  exclaimed  the  harsh  voice  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  but  they  were  slow  in  executing  his  com- 
mands, and  ere  they  approached  the  spot  where  she  stood, 
she  had  escaped. 

"  Who  is  that,  nurse  ?"  said  Maude,  turning  to  inquire  of 
Elspeth ;  but  as  she  did  so,  she  was  met  by  Norman,  who 
at  that  instant  entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  Somerset's  foster-mother,  dear  Maude,"  he  said,  as 
he  took  her  hand,  and  gently  led  her  from  the  window. 
The  next  moment  Elspeth  saw  why  he  had  done  so,  when  a 
cart  approached,  and  the  mangled  body  of  Somerset,  covered 
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with  a  cloth,  through  which  the  red  stream  still  poured, 
was  conveyed  past  the  house. 

About  the  close  of  the  summer  which  witnessed  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  Somerset's  death,  Maude's  happiness  was  in- 
creased by  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  yet  with  this  new  spring  of 
joy  awoke  a  depth  of  tender  anxiety,  such  as  her  heart  had 
never  known  before.  She  had  been  inured  to  sorrow,  accus- 
tomed to  privation  and  hardship ;  but  these  had  ever  been 
borne  alone,  or  shared  with  those  who,  from  age  and  char- 
acter, were  able  to  sustam  and  combat  with  the  risrors  of 
their  fate  ;  but  now,  as  she  gazed  on  the  helpless  being  in 
her  arms,  and  thought  of  the  stormy  season  at  which  its  lit- 
tle bark  had  been  launched  on  the  ocean  of  life,  the  fount 
of  love  that  swelled  in  her  heart  was  mingled  with  forebod- 
ings  of  future  clouds  that  might  overshadow  her  darling's 
course.  Such  feelings  weighed  on  her  heart  with  more  than 
usual  power  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  her 
child's  baptism :  a  day  which  might  well  have  been  one  of 
triumph,  for  a  train  of  the  proudest  names  that  England 
could  boast  were  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  soon  to  be  the  monarch  of  a  few  brief  days,  would 
carry  her  infant ;  and  their  revered  pastor,  John  Knox,  ad- 
mit it  to  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  Yet,  while  brightest 
auspices  thus  smiled  upon  her  babe's  baptismal  day,  Maude's 
heart  was  oppressed.  Could  it  be  that  a  presage  of  coming 
sorrow  sent  its  shadow  before  ?  As  these  thoughts  filled 
her  mind,  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  face  of  her  sleeping 
infant,  and  met  those  of  Norman,  which  were  fixed  upon 
her  with  an  earnest  gaze,  of  which  she  at  once  read  the 
meaning. 

**  You  think  me  weak,  Norman,"  she  said. 

"  No,  dearest  Maude,"  he  replied.  "  Yet  I  would  the 
courage  which  has  so  nobly  borne  you  through  all  the  perils 
you  have  braved,  might  sustain  you  now,  and  make  you  as 

23 
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fearless  for  your  child  as  you  have  been  for  yourself,  and 
even  for  those  dearer  than  your  own  life." 

*'  Ah,  Norman  !"  she  replied,  "  but  they  and  I  were  able 
to  brave  life's  storms.  Had  it  pleased  the  Lord  that  our 
child  should  be  a  boy,  I  would  not  thus  have  feared ;  but 
when  I  look  on  this  little  one,  and  think  to  what  her  help- 
less youth  may  be  exposed — when  I  remember  the  fate  of 
her  whose  name  she  is  to  bear,  my  heart  dies  within  me,  and 
I  could  almost  be  wilUng  to  part  with  her,  for  the  knowledge 
she  was  safely  in  her  Father's  house." 

"Nay,  dear  Maude,"  said  Norman,  "call  up  your  strong 
heart  and  your  strong  faith  to  aid  you.  God  may  have  ap- 
pointed a  peaceful  lot  for  our  child.  If  it  be  otherwise,  let 
her  be  a  witness  to  His  truth ;  the  brighter  will  be  her 
crown  of  glory.  Does  not  that  smile  reassure  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  livelier  tone,  as  the  babe  opened  its  eyes,  while 
Maude's  own  smile  lighted  its  infant  features,  "  and  tell  you 
that  a  strong  heart  and  a  brave  spirit  are  hers  by  inheritance, 
and  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  ?" 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  Maude  stood  with  her  child  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  that  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  courts  of  Europe  could  bestow  on  a  scene  so 
solemn.  In  front  of  the  venerable  preacher,  by  the  side  of 
the  Master  of  Rothes,  stood  the  lovely  Lady  Jane  Grey,  her 
sliffht  fio;m'e,  and  fair,  dehcate  features,  contrasting  well  with 
his  noble  form. 

Edward,  the  young  king,  so  soon  to  exchange  an  earthly 
for  a  heavenly  crown,  took  part  in  a  ceremony  more  conge- 
nial to  his  tastes  than  the  gay  pageants  of  his  regal  state. 
He  was  seated  in  a  large  cushioned  chair,  for  his  health  even 
now  began  to  decline,  and  as  the  light  from  an  oriel  window 
fell  on  his  chiselled  features,  and  but  too  brilliant  eyes,  it 
was  evident  to  many  who  dared  not  acknowledge  the  sad 
truth  to  themselves,  that  consumption  had  marked  him  for 
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its  early  victim.  As  he  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the 
powerful  eloquence  of  Knox,  his  countenance  became  irra- 
diated with  an  unearthly  brightness,  that  made  him  already 
appear  like  the  inhabitant  of  another  world. 

From  time  to  time  he  withdrew  his  bright  eyes  from  the 
face  of  the  preacher,  to  seek  in  the  speaking  countenance  of 
the  Lady  Jane,  the  sympathy  he  was  sure  to  find.  Little 
did  those  who  looked  on  her  fair  face,  radiant  with  youth 
and  health,  deem  that  so  soon  she  was  to  follow  their  fading 
King  to  glory,  stricken  to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  his 
fatal  crown. 

There  was  an  occasional  movement  amongrst  the  assembled 
throng  while  the  service  was  going  on,  and  a  slight  pressing 
forward  to  witness  a  ceremony  novel  to  almost  all  present. 
When  the  name  of  "  Jane  Douglas"  was  pronounced,  a 
deadly  paleness  overspread  Maude's  features.  Many  were 
present  there  who  understood  the  cause  ;  some  who  were 
doomed  to  pass  through  her  baptism  of  fire,  and  share  the 
martyr's  crown. 

When  the  service  concluded,  Klnox  proceeded  to  address 
his  audience  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  especially  on  the 
prevailing  error  of  the  day,  which  held  that  Protestant  bap- 
tism was  necessary  when  the  rite  had  been  previously 
administered  in  the  Roman  Church. 

**  The  question  is,"  said  Knox,  "  whether  a  man  baptized 
in  Papistry,  ought  to  be  rebaptized  when  he  cometh  to 
knowledge  ?  I  answer,  he  ought  not ;  first,  because  Christ's 
institution,  as  said  is,  could  not  be  utterly  abolished  by  the 
malice  of  Satan,  nor  by  the  abuse  of  man.  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  Christ  purge th  and  removeth  from  us  all 
such  venom  as  we  received  of  their  hands,  and  superstition 
maketh  not  the  virtue  of  Christ's  institution  to  be  ineffectual 
in  us.  We  have  some  respect,  also,  that  no  more  be  given 
to  the  external  sign  than  is  proper  to  it ;  that  is,  that  it  be 
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the  seal  of  righteousness,  and  the  sign  of  regeneration,  but 
neither  the  cause,  neither  yet  the  effect  and  virtue.  .  .  . 
Baptism  is  the  sign  of  our  first  entrance  in  the  household  of 
God  our  Father,  by  the  which  is  signified  that  we  are  re- 
ceived in  league  with  Him ;  that  we  are  clad  with  Christ's 
righteousness,  our  sins  and  filthiness  being  washed  away  in 
His  blood.  How  evident  it  is  that  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  permanent  and  cannot  be  defiled ;  that  the 
league  of  God  is  of  that  firmness  and  assurance,  that  rather 
shall  the  covenant  made  with  the  sun  and  moon  with  the 
day  and  night,  perish  and  be  changed,  than  that  the  promise 
of  His  mercy  made  to  His  elect  shall  be  frustrate  and  vain. 
Now,  if,  Christ's  righteousness  be  inviolable,  and  the  league 
of  God  be  constant  and  sure,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  sign 
which  representeth  unto  me,  and  in  some  manner  sealeth  in 
my  conscience  that  I  am  received  in  league  with  God,  and  so 
clad  with  Christ's  righteousness,  be  oftener  than  once  re- 
ceived, for  the  iteration  of  it  should  declare  that  before  I 
was  a  stranger  from  God,  who  never  had  publicly  been 
received  in  His  household."  * 

*  Knox  on  Baptism, 
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CHAPTER  XXXnL 

"O  trina  lace  che  in  anica  stella, 
Scintillandn  a  lor  vista  si  sU  appaga, 
Goarda  qoaggiaso  alia  Dostra  procella." 

"  I  bless  tbee  for  the  noble  heart. 
The  tender  and  the  true. 
Where  mine  hath  foand  the  happiest  rest 
That  e'er  fond  woman  knew  ; 
I  bless  thee,  tkithful  friend  and  guide  ! 
For  my  own,  my  treasnred  share. 
In  the  moomfal  secrets  of  thy  soul. 
In  thy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer." 

Mrs.  Hewuns. 

As  the  health  of  the  young  King  declined,  and  it  became 
increasingly  evident  that  he  could  not  long  survive,  the  Protest- 
ants in  England  began  to  l.x>k  with  fearful  forebodings  to  a 
crisis,  the  near  approach  of  which  threatened  thera  with  over- 
whelming calamity.  Already  the  designs  of  Northumberland 
were  matured,  and  the  measures  which  he  intended  to  result 
in  placing  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  were  partly  car- 
ried into  execution. 

The  document  which  set  aside  the  regular  succession  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  signatures  of  a  large  party  amoujo^st  the 
nobility  appended  to  it;  some  from  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
cause,  others  in  the  hope  of  personal  aggrandisement,  and  a 
few  from  dread  of  the  tyrannical  and  now  ascendant  power  of 
Northumberland. 

Important  as  it  was  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  that  England  should  be  saved  from 

23* 
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the  domination  of  Papal  rule,  the  steps  taken  to  secure  this 
had  been  delayed  until  it  was  too  late  to  render  them  effective ; 
and  the  laws  which  might  have  been  established  by  a  Protest- 
ant government  it  was  impossible  that  a  faction  could  frame. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June,  Norman  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  the  King,  which  he  felt  con%inced  would  be  his 
last. 

For  some  weeks  he  had  marked  the  rapid  increase  ot  his 
illness,  but  was  now  startled  by  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  during  the  few  preceding  days. 

"  M}'  earthly  course  is  nearly  ended  now,  Sir  Norman,"  he 
said,  extending  to  him  his  wasted  hand.  "  I  would  ask  your 
prayers  that  the  Lord  may  give  me  grace  to  bear  through  this 
last  conflict." 

Norman  knelt,  and  raising  the  King's  hand  to  his  hps,  said, 

"  If  the  Lord  will,  He  can  yet  prolong  your  highness's  life : 
if  not,  may  He  grant  you  an  easy  transition  from  an  earthly 
to  a  heavenly  crown  !" 

"  It  would  be  a  welcome  exchange  to  me,"  said  Edward, 
sighing ;  "  for  in  truth  this  crown  has  pressed  heavily  on  my 
head ;  yet  if  it  had  pleased  Him,  I  would  willingly  have  hved 
a  little  longer  to  establish,  if  it  might  be,  Hi^  cause  in  this 
land.  I  fear  me.  I  have  been  unfaithful,"  he  continued,  after 
a  short  pause,  during  which  Norman  had  time  to  observe  the 
deep  dejection  of  his  countenance,  "  and  many  things  now 
arise  in  my  mind  which  might  have  done  much  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  realm.  May  God  give  England  a  faithful  mo- 
narch when  I  am  gone  !" 

"  God's  will  is  not  hindered  because  of  our  failures,"  said 
Norman  ;  "  let  this  comfort  your  majesty." 

"  It  does,"  replied  Edward,  while  an  expression  of  joy 
brightened  his  countenance ;  "  and  the  knowledge  that  my 
salvation  is  secure  in  one  that  cannot  fail,  is  a  Rock  upon 
which  my  foot  standeth  firm." 

One  month  had  passed,  and  in  that  brief  period  Edward 
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had  gone  to  his  eternal  rest.     Lady  Jane  Grey  had  been  a 
queen,  a  captive,  and  was  now  condemned  to  die. 

Maude  was  alone  in  her  apartments  in  Palace-Yard,  when 
a  sound  of  popular  tumult  broke  upon  her  ear.  A  sudden 
terror  seized  her  that  the  sentence  of  the  Lady  Jane  was  about 
to  be  executed.  She  arose  in  haste  to  seek  the  information 
she  yet  dreaded  to  hear,  and  was  met  by  Elspeth,  who 
informed  her  it  was  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
the  people  were  receiving  with  the  utmost  joy. 

That  nio-ht,  Norman  informed  Maude  that  they  must  imme- 
diately fly^'from  England.  Their  well-known  Protestant  pnn- 
ciples,  and  the  share  Norman  had  taken  in  the  death  of  a 
cardinal,  which  marked  him,  in  Catholic  eyes,  as  a  cnmmal  of 
the  deepest  dye,  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  seek 
without  delay  an  asylum  beyond  the  pale  of  Mary's  dominion. 
Ere  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Dover.  After  a  hurried  journey,  they  reached  it  in 
safety,  and  found  a  small  vessel  ready  to  embark  for  France 

It  was  a  glorious  sunset  when  Norman  and  Maude  bade 
adieu  to  their  native  isle,  and  the  white  cliflfe  were  glowing 
in   the  crimson  hght   as  their  outline  gradually  faded  mto 

"^'''^Yot  have  chosen  a  troubled  lot  with  me,  Maude,''  said 
Norman,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  deck  to  cat^h  t^e  1^^ 
ghmpse  of  the  receding  coast.  "  Was  I  not  selfish  to  brmg 
vou  from  your  quiet  home  at  Glammis  ?" 

«  Hash,  Norman!"  replied  Maude,  as  she  turned  upon  him 
a  gaze  more  eloquent  than  even  her  words  ;  "  I  did  not  expec 
to   hear  these   murmurs   again   from  you       Have   we   no 
enjoyed  years  of  unclouded  happiness,  and  are  we  not  still 

*^^^  And  this  darling  child,"  said  Norman,  some  time  after- 
wards, "  have  you  no  fears  for  her  now  ?" 

"  None,"  repUed  Maude  calmly  ;  "  I  can  trust  her  with  the 
God  who  gave  her— a  fountain  of  gladness  to  my  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  Ho,  trumpets,  sound  a  war-note  ! 
Ho,  Lictors,  clear  the  way ! 
The  Knights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride, 
Along  the  streets  to-day. 

"  To-day,  the  doors  and  windows 
Are  hung  with  garlands  all : 


"  Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple, 
With  olive  each  is  crown'd  : 
A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 
Paws  haughtily  the  ground." 

l^a'js  of  Ancient  Rome. 

The  lists  were  enclosed,  and  the  pavilions  erected  for  a 
splendid  tournament  at  the  court  of  the  Tournelles  :  from  an 
early  hour  troops  of  gallant  cavahers  began  to  throng  the 
ground,  and  soon  afterwards  the  fairest  and  proudest  dames  of 
France  filled  the  places  prepared  for  their  reception. 

As  they  took  their  seats  many  eyes  were  directed  to  one 
whose  beauty  and  grace  distinguished  her  even  in  a  court  then 
the  proudest  and  fairest  in  Europe.  She  was  young ;  yet  the 
dignity  of  her  bearing,  and  the  thoughtful  calm  of  her  counte- 
nance, gave  a  maturity  beyond  her  years.  There  was  much  in 
the  expressive  lines  of  her  pure  pale  face  that  told  she  had  felt 
and  suffered  deeply ;  but,  in  the  full  dark  eyes  and  beautifully 
chiselled  mouth,  there  dwelt  a  look  of  happiness,  tranquil  and 
profound. 

"  Who  is  that,  Kirkaldy  ?"  said  a  young  knight,  who  had 
just  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  whose  dress  and  armour,  as 
well  as  that  of  him  whom  he  addressed,  bespoke  him  one  of 
the  famous  Scottish  guard. 
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"  Nay  ;  where  hast  thou  been,  Ilamilton,  that  thou  knowest 
not  the  Lady  of  Rothes  ?"  said  Kirkaldy  with  some  surprise. 

"  The  Lady  Maude  Lyon  !"  exclaimed  Hamilton.  "  She 
who  came  " — 

"  To  St.  Andrews,"  interrupted  Kirkaldy ;  "  where  you 
would  have  seen  her,  if  you  had  not  preferred  your  sleep  to 
nightly  councils." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  sleep  and  food  were  neither  of 
them  rife  in  St.  Andrews ;  but  you  were  somewhat  chary  in 
admitting  me  to  your  conclaves.  I  remember,  well,  however, 
the  meat  and  bread  Sir  Norman  brought  me  that  night, 
though  it  was  long  ere  I  knew  by  whose  hands  they  had 
come.  And  has  the  Master  of  Rothes  indeed  arrived  in 
France  ?" 

"  He  arrived  with  some  other  English  fugitives  a  few  days 
bypast,"  replied  Kirkaldy  ;  "  and  has  got  a  command  in  the 
Queen's  guard." 

"  Plague  on  the  mission  that  sent  me  to  Amiens !" 
exclaimed  Hamilton  ;  "  that  I  should  not  have  been  here  to 
welcome  him.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  day  he  sailed 
with  that  black-hearted  villain,  Strozzi !" 

"  You  will  see  him  soon  enough  now,"  said  Kirkaldy.  "  He 
is  to  tilt  to-day  with  Henry,  who  is  impatient  to  break  a  lance 
with  so  renowned  a  knight." 

At  this  moment  Norman  Leslie  rode  into  the  lists  mounted 
on  a  superb  black  charger.  His  visor  was  closed ;  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  his  stately  form,  or  the  courtly  grace  with 
which  he  reined  in  his  steed,  and,  lowering  his  lance,  bent  to 
his  saddle-bow  in  homage  to  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
had  just  entered  the  pavilion  erected  for  her. 

When  Hamilton  saw  Norman,  he  with  difficulty  restrained 
his  impatience  to  leap  across  the  barrier  that  divided  them  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  effectually  recalled  him 
to  the  lemembranco  of  the  presence  in  which  he  stood.     A 
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deep  flush  mantled  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes  remained  riveted  on 
her  with  an  expression  which  showed  that  the  fascination  of  his 
boyhood  had  only  deepened  with  his  maturer  years.  No 
wonder !  for  Mary's  infant  attractions  had  ripened  into  a 
loveliness  and  grace  which  well  merited  the  title  of  Queen  of 
Beauty. 

Hamilton,  holding  as  he  did  a  place  in  her  body  guard? 
and  received  with  peculiar  distinction  at  the  French  court, 
as  her  near  relation,  still  enjoyed  opportunities  of  inter- 
course with  her  as  constant  as  he  had  possessed  in  her  native 
land. 

The  celebrated  Scottish  guard  was  composed  chiefly  from 
the  noblest  families  in  Scotland,  and  at  this  time  the  presence 
of  their  young  queen  assembled  an  unusual  number  of  these 
cavaliers  at  the  chivalrous  court  of  Henry  H.,  all  anxious  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  Sovereign,  her  four 
Maries,  and  the  noble  and  beautiful  dames  of  France  and 
Scotland. 

Henry,  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  now  took 
his  place  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lists,  bowing  low,  as  he 
passed,  to  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  who  at  that 
time  ruled  his  court  and  heart. 

Two  cavaliers  better  matched,  in  strength,  in  prowess,  and 
knightly  achievement,  had  perhaps  rarely  met  on  a  field  of 
tourney. 

Each  sustained  the  first  shock  unmoved ;  at  the  second,  the 
Kinir's  lance  was  shivered  on  his  antagonist's  shield.  A 
second  and  third  lance  shared  the  same  fate,  until  Henry, 
stung  by  Sir  Norman's  superiority,  shouted,  "  Saint  Denis  for 
France!"  and  aimed,  with  his  full  power,  a  thrust  at  his 
breast.  Maude  staii^d  forward,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  as  she 
saw  her  husband  reel  in  his  saddle.  Accustomed  to  the  sangui- 
nary warfare  of  Scotland,  she  forgot,  for  a  moment,  that  this 
was  but  a  mimic  fight.     Norman  heard  that  cry,  and  raised  a 
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brief  glance  to  the  spot  where  she  sat ;  then,  with  the  watch 
word  of  Scotland,  "  Vive  Marie  tr^s  noble  Reine  d'Ecosse  !"  he 
rushed  again  to  the  encounter,  and,  by  one  tremendous  shock 
unhorsed  his  adversary. 

The  lists  resounded  with  the  acclamations  Sir  Norman's 
gallant  feat  called  forth ;  but  they  were  stilled  sooner  than 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  Scottish  champion  would 
have  allowed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  royal  rank  of  the 
vanquished.  In  the  midst  of  the  applause,  Norman  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  unfastening  the  casque  of  the  monarch, 
who  was  stunned  by  his  fall,  assisted  him  to  rise  ;  then  re- 
maining on  his  knee  tendered  him  his  sword. 

"  Gramercy,  sir  knight,  for  your  courtesy !"  said  Henry, 
accepting,  but  instantly  returning  the  weapon  ;  "  thou  hast 
gained  the  day.  Beshrew  me,  but  thy  lance  hath  made  my 
head  reel !  We  have  often  heard  of  the  knightly  feats  which 
won  the  spurs  of  Lord  Rothes ;  but  to-day  we  have  ourself 
experienced  the  weight  of  your  spear.  Ye  have  well  meeded 
the  knighthood  of  France ;  and  here,  on  the  field,  we  create 
you  our  chevalier  d'honneur." 

Loud  acclamations  followed  this  exhibition  of  Henry's 
chivalrous  spirit,  and  the  announcement  of  the  new  honour 
conferred  on  the  noble  Leslie,  while  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !" 
mingled  loudly  with  his  name. 

"  Now,  Sir  Scot,"  said  Henry,  "to  your  devoir ;  to  you,  as 
victor,  it  pertains  to  choose  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty." 

Norman  remounted  his  charger,  and  rode  straight  to  the 
front  of  the  barrier,  where,  beneath  a  rich  canopy  of  cloth  of 
gold,  above  which  floated  the  banners  of  France  and  Scotland, 
sat  the  Queen  of  Scots,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  court, 
who,  in  any  other  presence,  might  well  have  contended  the  prize 
of  beauty.  Springing  from  his  seat,  Sir  Norman  bent  grace- 
fully on  one  knee,  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  liis  Sovereign  a 
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chaplet  of  fleur-de-lis,  composed  of  precious  gems.  The 
Dauphin,  who  stood  by  her  side,  bent  down,  and  hfting  the 
wreath  from  the  ground,  placed  it  on  Mary's  brow  ;  while  she 
extended  her  hand  to  Norman,  who  raised  it  to  his  lips,  mur- 
muring, as  he  did  so,  "  God  bless  your  Majesty  ?"  He  then 
remounted  his  horse,  and  retreated  backwards  from  her  pre- 
sence, whilst  the  people  rent  the  air  with  renewed  acclama- 
tions, continuing  till  they  were  drowned  by  the  burst  of  music 
that  summoned  the  guests  of  the  tournament  to  a  banquet 
spread  in  the  royal  pav-ilion,  which  was  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold,  intermingled  with  the  richest  tapestry.  A  table  at  the 
upper  end  was  prepared  with  peculiar  magnificence  for  the 
royal  party,  and  to  it  the  victor  of  the  day  was  invited. 

At  the  king's  right  hand  sat  the  double-crowned  Queen ; 
the  gemmed  coronet  on  her  brow  was  not  more  radiant  than 
her  smile ;  these  were  her  halcyon  days  ;  and  as  she  received 
the  homage  of  all  around,  and  the  boundless  devotion  of  him 
of  whose  short  life  she  was  the  day-star, — as  the  warm  breeze 
of  sunny  France  bore  its  perfumes  around  her,  and  the  trou- 
badours breathed  her  name  in  their  song,  she  looked  on  life 
as  one  long  summer  day  of  gladness,  and  fondly  dreamed 
that  each  heart  in  which  she  trusted  was  as  full  of  love  and 
joy  as  her  own. 

Opposite  to  her,  in  dark  contrast,  sat  the  haughty  but  neg- 
lected Catharine  de  Medicis.  A  weight  of  misery  lay  on  her 
dark  Italian  brow.  Unloved,  uncared-for,  no  softening  gleam 
of  tenderness  or  pity  thawed  her  woman's  heart ;  and  when 
she  would  have  sought  relief  in  the  masculine  power  of  her 
disappointed  spirit,  her  schemes  of  ambition  were  thwarted, 
her  plans  frustrated ;  until,  with  an  intellect  that  might  have 
governed  empires,  she  was  chained  to  a  hopeless  inaction, 
condemned  to  witness  the  triumph  of  one  who  filled  her 
place,  both  in  her  husband's  heart  and  in  his  kingdom. 
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As  her  gaze  rested  on  the  blooming  features  and  crowned 
brow  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  a  withering  smile  curved  her 
haughty  hp,  and  she  murmured  bitterly,  "  Poor  child !  thou 
wilt  learn  soon  enough  that  those  lilies  have  thorns." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

^*  Hurrah  !  the  foes  are  moving :  hark  to  the  mingled  din, 
Of  fife  and  steed,  and  trump  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin ! 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies — upon  them  with  the  lance  ! 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest: 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest. 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed        *        *        * 

BatUe  of  Ivry. 

"  But  one  free  step,  and  one  lofty  heart. 
Bear  through  that  scene  to  the  last  their  part ; 
Anguish  and  triumph  are  met  at  strife, 
Rending  the  cords  of  her  frail  young  life. 

" '  Now  call  me  hence  by  thy  side  to  be, 

The  world  thou  leavest  has  no  place  for  me. 
Give  me  my  home  on  thy  noble  heart,  • 
Well  have  we  loved,  let  us  both  depart ;' 
And  pale  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  she  lay, 
The  living  cheek  to  the  cheek  of  clay. 
TTie  living  cheek — oh  !  it  was  not  in  vain, 
That  strife  of  the  spirit  to  rend  its  chain  : 
She  is  there  at  rest  in  her  place  of  pride, 
In  death  how  queenlike — a  glorious  bride  I" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  year  before  Norman's  arrival  in  France,  the  Duke  of 
Parma  appealed  to  Henry  H.  for  aid  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  readily  yielded,  for 
the  King  rejoiced  to  find  an  opportunity  of  declaring  war 
against  his  father's  ancient  enemy. 

He  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  seized 
Lorraine,   ravaged    Flanders,    and,   by   a   stratagem   of  the 
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Constable  de   Montmorenci,  took  Metz ;    and,  after  building 
there  a  strong  citadel,  marched  into  Alsace. 

The  Scotch,  who  were  held  in  high  reputation  on  account 
of  their  valour  and  fidelity,  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
Henry's  army.  In  addition  to  the  famous  Scottish  guard, 
commanded  by  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  a  troop  of  light 
cavalry  was  organised  under  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
who,  with  many  other  expatriated  Scotchmen,  marched  into 
Picardy  with  Montmorenci  in  the  spring  of  1553. 

At  this  crisis,  Henry  gladly  hailed  the  arrival  of  a  knight 
so  famous  in  arras  as  Norman  Leslie,  and  immediately  after 
the  tournament  he  was  appointed  "Colonel  of  the  Scotts 
Lanciers."  * 

Maude  continued  to  reside  at  Paris  whilst  he  was  with  the 
army.  Brought  up,  as  she  had  been,  amongst  a  warlike 
people,  and  accustomed  to  consider  the  profession  of  arms  as 
the  necessary  vocation  of  a  gentleman,  she  shrunk  not  from 
the  partings  that  were  richly  rewarded  by  the  dehght  of 
reunion. 

In  the  end  of  autumn  the  campaign  closed,  and,  during  the 
winter,  Norman  and  Maude  were  much  at  the  court  of  the 
young  Queen,  where,  surrounded  by  their  countrymen,  they 
almost  forgot  they  were  exiles. 

The  following  summer,  the  war  was  renewed,  and  Norman 
again  joined  the  standard-  of  the  Constable.  The  fame  he 
won  even  surpassed  that  of  the  preceding  year  :  he  was 
load(}d  wnth  honours,  and  his  name  became  the  watchword  of 
chivalrous  enterprise. 

It  was  a  sultry  day  near  the  end  of  August :  Maude  had 
been  longer  than  usual  without  receiving  intelligence  of  her 
husband ;  but  fluctuating  as  the  movements  of  the  army  were, 
this  awoke  but  slight  alarm.     Yet  she  tried  in  vain  to  shake 

*  Jdemoir  of  Kirkaldy  of  Gh-ange. 
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oflf  a  weight  from  her  spirits — a  foreboding  of  evil  hung  over 
her — and  she  left  even  Elspeth  and  her  child,  to  spend  houi-s 
in  a  little  oratory,  her  usual  place  of  retirement  in  Norman's 
absence.  She  felt  her  mother  near  :  never  before,  even  in  the 
convent  dungeon,  had  her  communion  with  '^he  dead  been  so 
high  and  holy. 

She  was  still  on  her  knees  when  she  was  surprised  by  the 
entrance  of  Norman. 

"  Oh,  Norman  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  thank  God  you  are  come ! 
I  felt  as  if  I  should  never  see  you  more." 

"  And  why  such  gloomy  fancies,  dear  Maude  ?  Thou  art 
not  used  to  be  so  faint-hearted." 

"  I  know  not,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  have  been  haunted  all  day 

with  sad  forebodings,  but  now  you  are  here  I  will  forget  them." 

His  presence  in  part  banished  the  gloom  of  her  feelings, 

yet  the  same  mysterious  shadow  of  coming  events  continued 

to  hang  over  her. 

"  Norman,"  she  said  at  last,  "  has  ought  of  evil  befcillen  ? 
I  cannot  shake  oflF  this  dread.  Tell  me  all — you  know  I  can 
bear  it." 

"  Well  do  I  know  thy  brave  heart,  my  noble  wife,  but  now 
it  hath  nought  to  fear,  save  another  brief  absence.  Our  troops 
are  on  the  march  for  Renti,  and  I  have  but  come  to  snatch  a 
sight  of  you  ere  we  lay  siege  to  the  castle,  which  the  Con- 
stable has  promised  in  eight  days  to  deliver  to  the  King." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Maude  in  a  calm,  but  resolute 
tone.     "  Whatever  betide,  I  shall  be  near  to  share  it." 

"  Nay,  bode  not  thus  of  evil ! "  he  replied.  "  I  shall  return 
triumphant  to  chide  these  dark  imaginings." 

"  God  grant  it ! "  said  Maude,  fervently  ;  "  but  I  must  be 
with  you.  Do  not  forbid  me.  I  have  never  before  prayed  to 
go,  but  now  I  will  not  be  separated." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Norman.     "  I  would  ever  have  thee 
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From  that  hour  the  cloud  passed  from  her  spirit,  and  she 
prepared  with  gladness  for  her  departure  on  the  morrow. 

At  sunrise  Norman  summoned  her  to  go.  She  took  her 
child  in  her  arms,  and  straining  it  to  her  heart,  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  murmuring — 

*'  Lord,  thou  hast  given,  to  thee  I  return  thy  gift — guard 
her,  keep  her  till  we  meet  in  peace  !"  Then  placing  her  in 
her  nurse's  arms,  she  turned  to  Elspeth. 

"  Take  care  of  my  child,  Elspeth.  As  thou  hast  been 
faithful  to  my  mother's  trust,  be  faithful  to  mine." 

"  Ay,  leddy ;  my  promise  to  her  was  never  to  leave  you, 
and  this  is  nae  time  to  break  it.  To  you  and  this  bairn  ai£:.; 
Elspeth's  life  is  gi'en — but  it  is  wi'  you  my  duty  Hes  this 
day,  and  I  am  ready  to  follow  you  to  weal  or  to  woe." 

They  arrived  at  Renti  late  in  the  following  evening. 
Shortly  after  they  entered  the  pass,  the  whole  army,  en- 
camped in  martial  array,  burst  on  their  sight ;  broad  banners, 
displaying  the  oriflamme  and  silver  fleur-de-lis  of  France, 
floated  on  the  breeze ;  on  the  right,  the  royal  tent  was 
distinguished  by  the  cornette  blanche  waving  its  snowy  folds, 
and  near  it,  the  bright  arms  of  Kirkaldy's  lancers  glittered  in 
the  setting  sun. 

"  They  are  preparing  for  battle,"  exclaimed  Norman ; 
"  let  us  press  forward,  my  brave  men !" 

Maude  looked  at  his  glowing  cheek  and  glancing  eye,  and 
wished  that  even  in  the  battle-field  she  could  be  by  his 
side. 

The  Constable's  hopes  were  disappointed — eight  days 
passed,  and  the  Castle  of  Renti  was  still  unsubdued.  Eleven 
gallant  knights  in  succession  had  been  cut  down  in  attempt- 
ing to  erect  the  standard  of  France  on  its  walls,  and  the 
soldiers  at  last  refused  to  follow  their  leaders  to  certain 
destruction.     The  castle  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  garri- 
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son,  aided  by  the  people  of  the  town,  made  a  resolute  de- 
fence. Charles,  though  suffering  from  severe  illness,  was 
borae  in  a  litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  the  help  of 
the  besieged. 

The  Constable,  seeing  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  deciding 
the  fate  of  war,  left  his  infantry  to  press  the  siege,  and  drew 
up  the  whole  body  of  cavalry,  including  the  Scottish  lancers, 
in  order  of  battle,  determining  with  these  alone  to  encounter 
the  Spanish  forces. 

On  the  day  before  the  engagement,  Norman  found  leisure 
to  \isit  Maude,  whom  he  had  placed  in  safety  within  the 
town. 

*'  At  daybreak  to-morrow,  it  may  be  even  to-night," 
he  said,  "  we  give  battle.  One  decisive  engagement  over, 
victory  will  be  ours.  Bear  up,  my  brave  one  !  your  trials 
will  soon  be  over." 

Maude  rose  ;  a  sudden  light  kindled  in  her  eye,  and 
grasping  Norman's  hand,  she  sunk  on  her  knees,  exclaiming, 
**  0  God !  have  mercy  !  in  life  or  death  divide  us  not !" 
Norman  knelt  by  her  si.de,  and  drawing  her  to  him,  poured 
forth  a  prayer  so  deep  and  fervent,  commending  her  and 
himself  to  God,  who  had  united  them  in  life,  in  death,  and 
in  eternity,  that  her  soul  became  calm. 

"  Go  now,  Norman,"  she  said,  when  they  arose,  "  and 
may  God  go  with  thee  !"  He  pressed  her  to  his  heart — one 
instant — he  was  gone. 

An  hour  after  Norman  had  left  Maude,  the  stillness  that 
surrounded  her  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry ;  she  started  up. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  has  the  work  of  death  indeed  begun  !" 
she  exclaimed.  She  sunk  on  her  knees.  She  could  not 
pray,  but  her  whole  being's  agony  was  itself  one  mighty 
supplication. 

She  was  hardly  conscious  that  Elspeth  had  entered,  and 
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kneeling  softly  beside  her,  clasped  her  in  her  anus.  The 
old  woman  uttered  no  word,  she  well  knew  this  was  no  time 
for  consolation  ;  but  when,  at  a  louder  volley,  Maude  turned 
on  her  the  gaze  of  her  vacant  eye,  the  big  tears  stood  on  her 
furrowed  cheeks. 

At  lencrth  the  firinor  was  over,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
succeeded.  Maude  knew  not  how  longr  a  time  had  thus 
passed,  when  she  heard  a  quick  step  approaching — the  door 
opened — it  was  Hamilton. 

"  I  know  all,"  she  said,  with  rigid  calmness ;  "  I  am 
ready  ;  he  is  killed." 

"  Not  so,  dear  lady,"  he  replied  quickly  ;  "  Lord  Rothes 
is  wounded,  but  I  trust  will  do  well.  He  is  even  now  in  the 
royal  tent,  and  I  have  come  to  conduct  you  to  his  side." 

As  Norman  rode  back  to  the  army,  after  parting  with 
Maude,  he  observed  that  the  Spanish  troops  were  taking 
possession  of  the  heights  commanding  the  French  encamp- 
ment. Spurring  his  horse  to  the  Constable's  tents,  he  gave 
information  of  this  movement. 

"  This  must  be  seen  to  or  we  are  lost,"  said  the  veteran. 
*'  None  is  more  fit  than  you.  Lord  Rothes,  to  repel  them. 
Take  your  lances,  and  ride  up  the  heights." 

"  There  is  not,  then,  a  moment  to  waste,"  replied  Nor- 
man. *'  My  lances  shall  ring  on  their  armor  ere  this  hour  be 
past." 

The  word  of  command  was  given.  Hastening  to  his  tent 
he  donned  his  coat  of  mail,  whilst  his  lances  bristled  around 
him,  and  with  his  shield  on  his  arm  mounted  his  charger. 
Thirty  picked  men  followed  him.  "  In  view  of  the  whole 
French  army,  the  Master  of  Rothes  with  thirty  Scotsmen 
rode  up  the  hill  on  a  fair  gray  gelding.  He  had  above  his 
coat  of  black  velvet  his  coat  of  armor,  with  two  broad 
white  crosses,  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  with  sleeves 
of  mail,   and  a  red  bonnet  upon  his  head,  whereby  he  was 
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seen  and  known  afar  off  by  the  Constable,  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde."*  Showers  of  bullets 
were  discharged  by  the  Imperialists,  consisting  of  about  sixty 
men,  on  Norman  and  his  brave  followers  as  they  advanced 
to  the  encounter,  and  twenty- three  of  his  little  troop  had 
fallen  ere  he  arrived  within  lance-length  of  the  enemy. 
With  the  remaining  seven  he  burst  upon  them  "  like  a  thun- 
der-bolt," and  five  knights  in  succession  were  unhorsed  by 
his  arm.  He  struck  a  sixth,  but  his  lance  shivered  to 
pieces.  Drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
dauntless  spirit  into  the  very  midst  of  the  foe,  driving  them 
back  at  the  point  of  his  weapon.  His  brave  seven  pressed 
around  him,  but  were  cut  down  one  by  one,  and  bullet  after 
bullet  pierced  the  body  of  the  gallant  Rothes  in  his  desper- 
ate career.  Streams  of  blood  stained  the  glossy  flanks  of 
his  horse,  and  a  deadly  faintness  began  to  overpower  him, 
when  he  saw  a  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry  riding  down  the 
hill  to  reinforce  their  comrades.  Unable  longer  to  maintain 
the  combat,  he  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  back  to  the 
tent  of  the  Constable. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when  he  fell  exhausted  on  the 
turf,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  wounds  through  the  seams 
of  his  burnished  armor. 

The  Constable,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde  crowded  round  him. 

"  Alack-a-day  !  "  said  the  Constable,  "  the  bravest  knight 
in  France  hath  fallen." 

Tidings  were  hastily  borne  to  the  royal  tent,  and,  by  the 
King's  desire,  Norman  was  immediately  conveyed  there :  he 
was  still  insensible,  and  while  His  armor  was  unfastened, 
his  royal  attendants  continued  to  bewail  his  fate. 

'•  By  the   holy   rood !"  said    Henry,  "  an    his    deeds   of 

*  Memoirs  of  Kirkaldy  of  Oranfe. 
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daring  have  turned  the  fortune  of  war  this  day,  our  victory 
hath  been  dearly  won." 

"Such  vahant  feats,"  said  the  Prince  of  Conde,  "the 
world  hath  never  seen  since  Hector  of  Troy  !" 

The  royal  chirurgeon  was  summoned  in  haste ;  but,  ere 
he  arrived,  Maude  entered :  pale  and  statue-like,  she  hardly 
appeared  to  live.  She  advanced  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
couch  where  Nonnan  lay,  and,  raising  his  head,  supported 
it  on  her  bosom.  The  pallor  of  death  was  on  his  features, 
and  a  cold  damp  on  his  brow ;  but  as  her  warm  breath 
fanned  his  cheek,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  smile  that 
lighted  his  countenance  told  the  one  wish  that  yet  lingered 
on  earth  was  fulfilled.  In  this  position  she  remained  while 
the  chirurgeon  extracted  the  balls.  Next  morning  he  was 
removed  to  the  town  of  Montreuil,  a  few  miles  distant,  out 
of  the  contending  armies'  line  of  march. 

As  the  little  cavalcade  emerged  about  noon  from  a  rocky 
defile,  the  army  in  full  line  of  march,  winding  its  way 
through  the  valley  beneath,  suddenly  burst  upon  their 
view.  The  bright  sun  gleamed  on  the  lances  of  Rothes,  and 
his  banner  floated  on  the  breeze.  Suddenly  a  burst  of 
martial  music  arose,  and,  echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff,  filled  the 
air  with  its  wild  melody.  Norman  gazed  on  the  receding 
host  till  the  windings  of  the  valley  hid  them  from  his  sight, 
as  the  last  echo  of  the  thrilling  notes  died  on  the  wind. 

**  Farewell,  my  brave  comrades  !"  he  murmured  ;  "  ye  go 
to  win  glory  on  earth,  and  I  to  receive  it  in  heaven  !" 

That  day  the  battle  of  Renti  was  fought  and  won. 

"  Bear  the  news  to  Lord  Rothes,"  said  the  King,  "  it  will 
gladden  his  noble  heart," 

"Alas!"  said  Kirkaldy,  as  he  rode  along  the  mountain 
pass  to  Montreuil,  "  what  boots  it  now  that  our  banners 
wave  triumphant :  thy  vahant  arm  will  never  wield  a  spear. 
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Little  deemed  I,  Leslie,  on  the  heights  of  Scherisbourg, 
that  thus  it  must  be  !" 

A  dying  gleam  of  martial  fire  brightened  Norman's  eyes, 
when  Kirkaldy  bore  the  news  that  the  fortune  of  France  was 
achieved. 

From  the  hour  Norman  fell,  not  one  ray  of  hope  entered 
the  mind  of  Maude,  and  Elspeth  marvelled  to  see  that  grief 
was  as  little  a  guest  in  her  soul  as  hope. 

Once  she  spoke  of  her  child. 

"Whatever  betide,  Elspeth,"  she  said,  "you  will  be  to 
her  what  you  have  been  to  me." 

Fifteen  days  passed ;  on  the  sixteenth  Norman  appeared 
revived, 

"  This  rest  is  sweet  to  me,"  he  said,  as  Maude  supported 
his  head  on  her  bosom.  "  I  have  no  pain  now  ;  but  be  not 
deceived,  dearest,  the  seal  of  death  is  upon  m^  ;  but  we 
cannot  be  severed  long.  My  first,  my  last,  my  eternally 
beloved  one !  you  have  been  God's  best  gift  to  me,  the  light 
of  my  thorny  path,  and  my  helper  in  following  Him  who  is 
the  Anchor  of  my  soul  in  this  hour.  Let  this  be  your 
comfort  when  I  am  gone,  that,  through  the  merits  of  my 
Redeemer,  I  have  joined  the  white-robed  throng  before  His 
throne."  He  was  silent  for  a  short  time,  then  added, 
"  Lord,  remember  Scotland  ;  send  Thy  peace  on  that  blood- 
stained land  ! I  go  to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 

amongst  whom  her  pure  spirit  stands — to  the  faithful  band 
who  have  witnessed  for  God  in  a  dark  and  stormy  world 
— to  the  Saviour  Christ,  the  Light  of  heaven  and  the  Day- 
star  of  earth,  God  over  all,  blessed  forever  !" 

Hour  after  hour  passed  on.  Elspeth  became  alarmed  at 
the  unusual  stillness  that  reifjned  around.  At  last  she  stole 
softly  into  the  room — one  look  at  that  pale,  sculptured  form 
was  enough.     The  lofty  spirit's  impress  yet  lingered  on  the 
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brow,  but  a  calm,  not  of  earth,  was  there — Norman  had 
entered  his  rest.  Maude's  arms  were  clasped  around  him  — 
her  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  long  lashes  shaded  the  marble 
cheek  that  rested  on  his — her  lips  were  turned  towards  hira, 
as  if  she  had  received  his  parting  sigh.  Had  she  fainted  ? 
No  ;  her  p|ffi^er  was  heard — in  death  they  were  not  divided. 


TIIE  END. 
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should  make  a  great  sensation,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied.  *  *  *  A  graceful  lancy, 
and  even  a  high  imaginative  (wwer,  are  nnsj)aringly  exercised  throughout.— i^ow^/a** 
Jer raid's  (Vt ekly  jYncg. 

THE  MAIDEN  AUNT. 

A    STORY. 

By  S.   M. 
REPRINTED    FROM    THE    LAST    ENGLISH    EDITION. 

One  volume  \'iinn.      Pnper  cover  50  cts.  Cloth,  75  cts. 
"  Thiis  is  a  story  which  should  be — and  if  a  taste  for  simple,  correct  diction  and  pure 
Bentiment  is  not  extinct,  will   be — widely  read,  and  the   pub:i>hers   are  eiititleit  to  tlianki 
for  publishing  it  in  so  iiandsume  a  form.     We  commend  this  sweet  8tory,  with  its  moial, 
to  every  intelligent  reader." — Cummercial  .Idvertiscr. 

"  One  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  works  we  ever  read  ;  vigoronsly  as  well  u 
plea>'antly  written.  We  like  the  useful  and  moral  purpose  which  the  writer  keeps  con- 
stantly in  view." 

CONFIDENTIAL  DISCLOSURES; 

OR, 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

BY  ALPIIONZE  DE  LAMARTINE, 

AUTHOR     OF     THE     "  HISTORY    OF     THE     GIRONDISTS,*'  ETC. 
Translated  from  the  French. 

BY    EUr.  ENE    PLUNKETT 

One  volume  Xlmo.     Pnprr  covrr,^  crntg.      Cloth,  50  cents. 

'This  volume  mi^ht   well   open  with  the  beautiful  introdu'tory  sentence  in  John«on*a 
Rasitelas.      '  Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whis|)ors  of  fancy,  or  pursue  with  eager- 
ness the  phant'ims  of  ho|K' ;   who  ex|)ect   that  ase  will  |>erform  the  |>r<iiuiM'»  ol'  youth,  t$ 
thai  the  deficiences  of  the  present  day  will  be  sa|iplied  by  the  morrow' — give  ear  ! 
"  It  is  a  remarkable  and  most  attractive  book." — Boston  Courier. 


D.  Appleton  8f  Co.^s  Puhiicalions. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

CORDOULD'S  History  and  Adventures  of  Margaret  Catchpole.    8vo.    2  Plates, 

'2b  CIS. 
DON  QIUXOTTE  de  la  Mancha.   Translated  from  the  Spanish.  Illustrated  with 

18  Sieel  Engravings.     16mo,  cloth.    $\  50. 
Dr.MAS'  Mareueriie  de  Valois.     A  Novel.     8vo.    25  cts. 
EIJ.EN  MIDULETON.     A  Tale.     By  Lady  Fullerton.     12mo.    75  cts. 
FKJENDS  AND  FORTUNE.     A  Moral  Tale.     By  Miss  Dewey.     12mo.    r5cts. 
GOLDS.MITH'S  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Illu.strated.     12mo.    75  cts. 
GRACE  LESLIE.     AJTale.     12mo.     75  cts. 
GRANTLEY  MANOR.    A  Tale.    By  Lady  Fullerton.    12mo.    Paper,  60  ct4S. 

c'dth,  75  cts. 
LADY  ALICE;  or,  The  New  Una.    8vo.    Paper,  38  cts. 
LA.MARTINE'S  Les  Confidences  et  Raphael.    Svo.    8L 
LAMARTINE'S  CONFIDENTIAL  DISCLOSURES.     12mo.    50  cts, 
LOVER'S  (Samuel)  Handy  Andy.     Bvo.     Paper,  50  cts. 

j£  s.  d.  Treasure  Trove.     Bvo.     Paper,  25  cts. 

MACKINTOSH  (,M.  J.)    Two  Lives ,  or,  To  Seem  and  To  Be.     12mo.    Paper 

50  eta. ;  cloih,  75  cts. 

Aunt  Kitty's  Tales.    12mo.    Paper,  50  cts.  ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Charms  and  Counter  Charms.     Paper,  75  cts. ;  cloth,  81« 

MAXWELL'S  Way-side  and  Border  Sketches.    Svo.     25  cts. 

Fori  unes  of  Hector  O'Halloran.     Svo.     50  cts. 

MANZONI.     The  Betrothed  Lovers.    2  vols.     12mo.     «l  50 

MAIDEN  AUNT  (The).     By  S.  xM.     12mo.    75  cis. 

SEWELL(Mi.s.s).     Amy  Herbert.     A  Tale.    1 2mo.  Paper,  50  cts.  ;  cloth,  75  eta. 

Gertrude      A  Tale.     12mo.     Paper,  50  cts.  ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Laneton  Parsonage.    3  vols.     12mo.     Paper,  81  50 ;    cloth, 

S2  25. 

Margaret  Percival.    2  vols.    Paper,  $1 ;  cloth,  $1  50. 

Walter  Lorimer,  and  other  Tales.     12mo.    75  cts. 


TAYLOR,  (General)  Anecdote  Book,  Letters,  &c.    Svo.    25  cts. 
ZSCHOKKE.     Incidents  of  Social  Life.     12mo.    «L 

MINIATURE    CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Published  in  elegant  form,  with  Frontispiece. 

POETICAL  LACON  ;  or  Aphorisms  from  the  Poets.    38  eta. 
BONDS  Gi)lden  Maxims.     31  cts. 
CLARKE'S  Scripture  Promisee.     Complete.    38  cts. 
ELIZABETH  ;  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.    31  cts. 
GOLDSMITH'S  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    38  cts. 

Essays.    38  cts. 

GEMS  .'rom  American  Poet.s.     38  cts. 
HANNAH  MORE'S  Private  Devotions.    31  cts. 

Practical  Piety.  2  vols.  75  eta. 

HEMANS'  Domestic  Affections.    31  cts 
HOFFMAN'S  Lays  of  the  Hudson,  &c.     38  cts. 
JOHNSON'S  History  of  Rasselas.    38  cts. 
MANUAL  of  Matrimony.    31  cts. 
MOORE'S  Lailah  Rookh.     38  cts. 

Melodies.     Comple'e.    38  cts. 

PAUL  and  Viririiiia.     31  cts. 

POLLOK"S  Course  of  Time.    38  cts. 

PURE  Gold  from  the  Rivers  of  Wisdom.    38 eta. 

THOMSON'S  Seasons.     38  cts. 

T(>KEN  ol  the  Heart.— Do.  of  Affection.— Do.  of  Remembrance. — Do    )*■  Fnend 

ship  —Do.  of  Love  ;  each,  31  cts. 
USEFUL  Letter  Writer.     38  cts. 
WILSON'S  Sacra  Private.    31  eta. 
Young's  Night  Thoughts.    38  eta. 
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